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CANON HENSON ON CHURCH AND STATE.* 


Canon Henson in his introduction distinguishes between 
“episcopal” and “episcopalian.” That a Church should 
be governed by Bishops he considers to be desirable,—it is 
the best working arrangement that can be arrived at; but 
that every body which does not accept this arrangement is to 
be unchurched, its Sacraments regarded as null, its very title 
to the name of Christian refused, or conceded as a mere 
matter of courtesy, he energetically denies. Here he has 
the judgment of the vast majority of English Churchmen 
and the voice of history with him. Even Laud, with all 
his passion for uniformity at home, never so spoke of the | 
Protestant Churches abroad. No High Churchman of the 
seventeenth century, if he had had to choose between a Roman 
and a Reformed place of worship abroad, would have hesitated 
to prefer the latter. But when Canon Henson goes on to 
minimise episcopal powers we do not find ourselves wholly in 
accord with him. In religious as well as in secular affairs it 
may be a practical duty to yield obedience, while we deny, as 
a matter of theory, the dogma of “Divine Right.” “That 
every bishop as such is supposed to be qualified to legislate 
for the Christian Church” seems as absurd to us as it does to 
Canon Henson. But the Bishop as an executive officer may 
be very useful, whatever we may think of his legislative 
authority. In fact, if he is not to have this executive power, 
it would be better to dispense with him altogether. Some six 
or eight persons in episcopal Orders might be retained with 
the simple functions of ordaining and consecrating. For 
them the revenues of a single See would suffice, and we should 
economise the cost of a hierarchy which all parties in the 
Church seem to agree in flouting. It is curious to find Canon 
Henson repeating with a difference the language of rebellious 
Ritualists. It is only the godly admonitions and judgments 
of the Ordinary which the deacons or priests promise to obey. 
Substitute “catholic” for “godly” and we have the same practi- 
cal result, that the authority of the ruler is reduced to naught. 
The interpretation of “ godly” and “catholic” is necessarily 
left to the individual. Bishops make mistakes, as other 
people make them, but no one would deny that their average 
of knowledge, acquaintance with the facts of life, and common- 
sense exceeds the average of the clergy whom they are 
supposed to govern. That, indeed, is the reason why they are 
put in their place, and, as a rule, they are not unworthy of it. 
And, it must never be forgotten, they represent the laity. It 
is no disrespect to the “ House of Laymen ” to say that the most 
effective guarantee of lay representation is that the power of 
episcopal appointment is in the hands of the man who repre- 
sents, if any one man can be said to represent, the deliberate 
judgment of the English people. 

A cognate subject is to be found in the chapter headed 
“Protestantism of the Church.” It is idle to attempt any 
concealment of the fact that those who highly value the 
comprehensiveness of the English Church are put into 
a position of serious difficulty by the language of a 
certain section of the clergy and their lay followers,— 
or shall we say leaders? An eminent person who dictates 
the movements, and expresses the sentiments, of some three 
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the Evangelicals and the Broad Church imagine that they 
would be allowed a place in this new combination. As parties 
stand at present in the Church, they might be permitted to 
exist; but if the next quarter of a century carries the Rome- 
ward or exclusive movement as far as the last quarter has 
done, their expulsion is certain. The only restraining force is 
to be found in Modernism. Some of the most advanced of 
the High Churchmen have openly expressed their sympathy 
with M. Loisy and his school. In the face of the recent action 
of the Vatican, does Rome seem quite as much “the haven 
where they would be” as it did a few yearsago? The position 
is greatly complicated by the obscurantism of some of the 
most zealous champions of Reformation principles. After 
all, the foundation principle was the assertion of liberty, 
and the hope that this may triumph in the end cannot be an 
idle dream. 

The Act which has legalised marriage with a deceased wife's 
sister is naturally one of the subjects dealt with in this volume. 
Canon Henson reprints an “Open Letter” which he addressed 
last year to the Archbishop of Canterbury. The most forcible 
part of the argument is that which concerns the “ dispensa- 
tions.” The Roman Church, which, whatever her defects, 
accommodates her action to the facts of life, has always 
granted dispensations which permit this union. How those 
who in other matters lose no opportunity of glorifying this 
Church can bring themselves to speak of such marriages as 
“ incestuous,” it is difficult to see. A Church which permitted 
for any considerations the committal of incest would ipso facto 
cease to be Christian. But this is by the way. The really 
important thing is that the dispensing power does not exist 
anywhere in the Anglican system. The case is succinctly put 
in what follows :— 

“ Experience having demonstrated the impossibility of rigidly 

prohibiting these marriages, and the Church by its most 
authoritative representative having provided for them by an 
elastic system of dispensations, what instrument shall be devised 
for doing for Protestants what the Papal prerogative has done 
for Roman Catholics? Parliament has but exercised the dis- 
pensing power which the Pope has been exercising from time 
immemorial.” 
Canon Henson does not shrink from asserting the liberty of 
a clergyman himself to contract such a marriage if it should 
seem good to him so to do. That raises a thorny question 
which we do not care to handle. One thing is absolutely 
certain,—that a man could hardly find a more effective way of 
destroying his own usefulness. It may not be a question of 
“ecclesiastical penalties.’ These, it is obvious, it would not 
be easy to enforce. But it is not too much to say that the 
penalty of an almost universal disapprobation would follow 
such an act. For something of the same reason, we feel 
unable to follow Canon Henson in his protest against the 
violation of a parishioner’s rights which he finds in the Act. 
This provides that the incumbent may refuse the use of bis 
church for the celebration of such a marriage. The provision 
may be illogical, but it seems to meet fairly enough a difficult 
case. Logically, the incumbent should be compelled to 
celebrate such a marriage if a parishioner should demand it. 
Would such compulsion be practically possible ? 

Another difficult question is raised in the article entitled 
“The Liberty of the Clergy.” A certain clergyman in the 
diocese of York had promised to deliver an address in a 
Wesleyan chapel, and the Archbishop interposed his veto. 
The chapel, it should be stated, was in another parish, and 
the veto was put on the ground that a clergyman may not 
conduct a service in another man’s parish without leave. 
Canon Henson argues that this restraint does not apply to the 
chapels of Nonconformist bodies, and his argument seems to 
be valid. But it does not touch the larger issue,—does such 
conduct tend to Canon Henson 
concedes that it might inexpedient. 


peace and edification ? 


in some cases be 





thousand of the most zealous of the clergy, has declared 
that “the principles of the Reformation are things to be 
repented of in dust and ashes.” This is not the place to 
examine this dictum. It is sufficient to say that it does not 


tend to comprehension, at least to any such comprehension | 


as would approve itself to the sober judgment of English 
Churchmen. Any action which, though it might reconcile us 
to Rome and the Eastern Church, would make an impassable 
gulf between us and the Protestant Churches at home and 
abroad, would be a disaster of the first magnitude. Nor should 





* The National Church. By H. Hensley Henson, B.D. London: Macmillan 
andCo. (6s.) 


“Fraternity might be hindered by local controversy.” Still, 
| he is inclined to favour such action as “a protest against the 
dominance of narrow views within the Church.” And, as 
might be expected, he would not allow the Bishop to have 
anything to say in the matter. But what, we ask again, is a 
Bishop for except it be to settle such cases? Surely here 
is a case where our author's own distinction between the 
“episcopal” and the “episcopalian” may be applied. The 
episcopalian theory would forbid an Anglican clergyman to 
officiate in a Scottish Presbyterian church; the episcopal 
lends at least some countenance to the general rule that he 
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would do well to confine his ministrations to such places as 
are set apart by recognised authority for such uses. 

We have not touched upon some of the most valuable 
portions of Canon Henson’s volume, such as “ Christianity 
and Politics,” “The Clergy and Social Politics,” and “Social 
Responsibility.” These we must leave with a general com- 
mendation to our readers. 





THE FATHER OF ENGLISH RAILWAYS.* 
THs most interesting book is quite as notable for being a 
revelation of the true inwardness of Quakerism as for being 
the retrospect of a busy commercial life characterised even 
more by simplicity than by strenuosity. So much is this the 
case that Sir Alfred Pease errs distinctly as an apologist when 
he says:—‘The serious and tame records of an old-time 
Quaker’s life seem hardly likely to interest many outside the 
Society of Friends. I have hesitated before placing my prosy 
old ancestor in the public stocks, perhaps to be pelted by 
scoffers and critics.” Quakerism may have been outgrown, or 
may have associated itself in these latter days with some 
things foreign to its original conception, but that, even at its 
narrowest, it “held the strong hand of its purity” its 
professors is amply demonstrated by the later diaries of 
Edward Pease. He seems to have been always apprehensive 
of the inroads of luxury, insincerity, and fussy activity upon 
the practice of Friends. Thus when he became wealthy we 
find him fearing the intrusion of wealth upon his habits in 


on 


this fashion :— 

“Surrounded as I am with innumerable comforts, and blessed 
with enough of those things which constitute the outward and 
visible happiness of time, some thought crossed my mind of 
making some changes and alterations which some might deem 
adaptations to my circumstances, but I felt thankful in finding a 
gentle restraint placed on my mind in following customs luxurious 
in their tendency, and probably the seed of further deviations from 
simplicity in those who follow the customs and in their successors, 
—TI allude to purchases and introductions of pictures and many 
fancy articles into dwellings generally.” 

Even more significant is the apprehension to which he gives 
utterance in 1855 :— 

“I sometimes fear something like a feverish philanthropic 

delirium may be becoming wastefully prevalent over that life 
which is hid with Christ in God. Societies for the promotion of 
peace, for the use only of free-grown cotton, &c., an Olive Soc iety, 
ocean penny postage, anti-slavery action carried to great extent 
in the attentions of Harriet Beecher Stowe, author of Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin, total abstinence meetings absorb many and drink up, I fear, 
the life of God.” 
It is satisfactory, therefore, to find Sir Alfred Pease devoting 
a preliminary chapter not only to the practices but to the 
philosophy and theology of Quakerism, as compacted into 
such a passage as this :— 

“Quakerism at least divests religion from all outward and 
material phenomena, from all anthropomorphising of the Deity, 
and brings forth something more than a theory, which philosophers 
and ecclesiastics may gainsay but cannot disprove, and which 
commends itself to the open soul as to the open mind. Quakerism 
does not unequivocally demand that the Christian must believe 
that God is a Being in the likeness of man, a gigantic Creator 
sitting in the skies, who once upon a time, in space, called into 
existence infinite numbers of celestial bodies, just to light this 
infinitely little world, and then proceeded with this world’s 
making and history as told in the Bible at His dictation and out 
of His mouth.” 

This is a sufficiently emphatic declaration from one who tells 
us that his ancestry for two hundred years at least has been 
on both the male and female sides purely Quaker. There are 
many ussertions, largely of a negative kind, which are equally 
emphatic, and, in the best sense, mystical. For example, we 
are told :—“ The attitude of Friends to the doctrine of the 
Trinity is difficult to define. It probably will not be unfair to 
them to say it is, in their opinion, a human device to express 
what is as inexpressible as it is incomprehensible.” Again :— 





“TI know the difficulty of accepting absolutely the New Testa- | 


ment accounts of the Conception, the Resurrection, and the 
Ascension. The last, perhaps, is the highest trial of faith, being 
from a human point of view the most stupendous event, and yet 
supported by so brief a Scriptural notice and by no evidence out- 
side. The man who can say he truly and honestly believes in the 
bodily and material Resurrection and Ascension of Christ is safe 
from the trembling wonder and speculation in regard to the 
rising of the dead and ultimate destiny. But on the evidence 
producible no impartial Court could bring in ‘ proved.’ ” 





* The Diaries of Edward Pease, the Father of English owe 


Edited by Sir 
Alfred E. Pease, Bart. London: Headley Brothers. [7s. 6d. net.) 











Sir Alfred is on more familiar ground when, leaving the 
mystery and mysticism of “the Universal Light,” he deals 
with the attitude of the Friends towards law and govern. 
ment, and the discipline and sumptuary habits of the Society. 
It is quite possible that some Friends may object to certain 
of Sir Alfred’s views and inferences; he himself is careful to 
say in respect to his essay :— 

“Few within the Society have less of right and authority to 

put forward an exposition of its Doctrines and Practice, and I 
warn the reader that I alone am responsible for this attempt at 
one, and that the statements are my own views and impressions, 
however authoritative some of the sources may be from which 
they are derived.” 
In spite, or in virtue, of this disclaimer, Sir Alfred Pease’s 
essay is the most illuminating on the subject which has 
recently been published. The Society has undergone many 
changes. It seems that “a Quaker may retain his member- 
ship though he be a Peer or a Socialist, though he be a 
theatre-goer or bear arms, though he administer oaths or be 
though he be a bymn-singing evangelical or 
Bible critic.” One wonders, therefore, if it will be as true 
fifty years hence as, according to Sir Alfred Pease, it is now 
that “the bond that still holds the Society together is the 
belief in the immediate power of the peaceable Spirit of Christ 
on the heart, without the intervention of all that is man-made 
and man-appointed, and the conviction that the golden rule is 
no impracticable ideal, but oue that can be and is to be applied 
in public and private life.” 

The quality of the diaries of Edward Pease which this 
volume presents us with is such that the reader cannot but 
regret, in the interests of British history rather than of 
Quakerism, that they are restricted to the last twenty years of 
a life which began in 1767, and embraced very nearly a century. 
The other volumes have been destroyed, and as a consequence 
their place is taken by a chapter of biography. From this 
we learn that Edward Pease was born on the last day of May, 
1767, in the house of his parents, Joseph and Mary Pease, of 
Darlington :— 

“We must picture Edward Pease as a small boy in the old 
North Country market town, living in a substantial house very 
plainly furnished, with a very affectionate, but strict and pious 
mother, who, though she had put aside the world and was to be a 
minister in the Society, must have understood what it was to be 
young, and had a tender sympathy with the joy and spirit of 
youth. It is difficult from the scanty records relating to his 
father, to judge of his nature, character, and appearance, but the 
impression left in me from such allusions as I have heard or found 
makes me think him the least interesting of the line from which I 
am sprung. I picture him as a hard-working man of business, 
and a careful observer of the discipline of Friends, somewhat 
tried by his wife’s religious activity, mixing little socially with 
any outside his own circle.” 


After 


a musician, 


a careful school education, Edward, at the age of 
fourteen, entered his father’s business, which was that of a 
wool merchant. He learned it from top to bottom: went 
through the wool-sorting and combing room, sat at the looms, 
and mastered the process of the dye-house. Although he 
strenuously lived the simple life of the Friends, he took to 
field sports and light reading. He regarded the latter in his 
old age as a failing; at the age of ninety he is found com- 
plaining that he had been reading the Travels of Dr. Living- 
stone instead of the Bible. At the age of twenty-one he 
married Rachel Whitwell, being evidently a most 
lovable and gentle woman, governed her husband's life till 
her death, an event which in his diaries he never ceases to 
lament with almost the grief of alover. We can quite believe 
her descendant when he says that “the strict piety of Edward 


who, 


Pease’s later years as revealed in his diaries was largely 
due to the influence of her saintly life, and to his hope 
that in following her here his spirit might rejoin hers 


hereafter.” 

A considerable portion of this section of the book is taken 
up with his relations to the Society, and to the various 
with which it became identified. Of these total 
On the contrary, 


“ causes ” 
abstinence was not one. 
“when I came to destroy old vouchers, I reprieved some 
of the old hotel bills, which indicated what we should now 
consider a shocking consumption of liquor. Old Parliamentary 
election accounts tell me the same tale, and some of Edward 
Pease’s descendants who remember his son John, a leading 
minister in the Society, may be a little surprised to know that I 
have a voucher of his for two pounds paid for punch at the Black 
Lion at Stockton. My father told me that beer was in his chi]d- 
hood looked upon as a necessary article in the nursery, and that 
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he and his brothers and sisters were all brought up to have their 
beer at meals.” 

As regards the development of bis politics, we find 
him even at the last, and when his own son was in 
Parliament, making but scant allusions to Parliamentary 


proceedings. “If Toryism and Conservatism could have 
been brought into harmony with civil and _ religious 


liberty, and been favourable to humane and philanthropic 
objects, he would, I think, have been Conservative, but above 
all things he was anti-clerical and for toleration and peace.” 
On the whole, the business side of Pease’s life is much more 
important than the political or the philanthropic, and even 
holds its own with the spiritual. One of the entries in his 
diary illustrates this feature of his character with admirable 
comicality. ‘ Went to Newcastle to attend to my interests 
in the Forth Street engine manufactory. Whilst engaged 
in matters needful to be attended to, I trust some anxiety was 
generally prevalent that the important end of my being might 
be uppermost.” Smiles in his Life of Stephenson describes 
Pease as “athoughtful and sagacious man, ready in resource, 
possessed of indomitable energy and perseverance; he was 
eminently qualified to undertake what appeared to many the 
desperate enterprise of obtaining an Act of Parliament to 
construct a railway.” The first public railway, between 
Stockton and Darlington, was projected by him, and as a 
consequence the designation of him as the father of English 
railways is perfectly justified. George Stephenson was asso- 
ciated with Pease, and was appointed engineer to the pro- 
jector’s company with a salary of £300 «a year. At that 
time Pease was a man over fifty, and it is to his credit as a 
sincerely unworldly man that he was never wealthy till old 
age came to him. 

The diaries which Pease’s great-grandson 
interesting, but here and there become a little fatiguing, 
consisting, as they do, mainly of subjective revelation. 
Perhaps some of the most graphic passages, however, are 
those in which he criticises others, including the men with 
whom he was associated, as well as himself. For example : 
“ Romilly seems to have been no Christian; the associates of 
his army life were the wicked French Revolutionary Atheists ; 
his own talents were brilliant, but his shocking self-destruc- 
tion proved that his principles led to no correct view of 
eternity or holy fear.” The following curious allusion to his 
friend George Stephenson would seem to indicate that what 
Sir Alfred Pease terms “ the attitude of a correct friend” may 
have in it an element of censoriousness, if not of self- 
righteousness :— 

“Went in the forenoon to Tapton House, late G. Stephenson’s 
residence, and received from Robert a welcome reception; had a 
serious friendly conference with him, under a feeling expressed 
to him of my belief that it was a kindness to him his father was 
taken, his habits were approaching to inebriety ; his end was one 
that one seemed painfully to feel no ground almost for hope. I 
fear he died an unbeliever.” 


cives us are 


It is not unpleasing to find Sir Alfred Pease revising his 
ancestor’s judgment by saying: “George Stephenson bore 
some of the fruits of the Spirit at least in his simplicity, 
honesty, patience, industry, generosity, and love of his fellow- 
men, and who shall say that he did not work that righteousness 
that is accepted of God?” The Stephenson connexion was a 
source of benefit, at least of the material kind, to Pease. In 
1848 he writes :—‘ Pecuniarily I have cause to admire. How 
an effort to serve a worthy youth, Robert, the son of George 
Stephenson, by the loan of £500, at first without the expecta- 
tion of much remuneration, has turned to my great advantage. 
During the course of the year I have received £7,000 from the 
concern at Forth Street.” This volume, in fact, is one of 
the sincerest expositions of the art of making the best of both 
worlds which has ever been published. 





CRIMINAL APPEAL AND EVIDENCE* 
In a book that would have been vastly improved by compres- 
sion and better arrangement Mr. Sibley has collected a great 
deal of interesting and suggestive material, much of which is 
very difficult of access elsewhere. He has made a special 
examination of some remarkable cases of circumstantial 
evidence and wrongful conviction, and he devotes some useful 
criticism to the Criminal Appeal Act which has recently 





* Criminal Appeal and Evidence. By N. W. Sibley, B.A., LL.M. London 


T. Fisher Unwin. (15s. net. ] 





come into force. In future editions we would entreat 
Mr. Sibley to add a proper index, and to be more careful in 
correcting his proofs. The unfortunate phrase cadit quaestio 
is tortured out of all grammatical semblance, and the learned 
author of Paradoxes and Puzzles figures perpetually as Mr. 
Page, though on one occasion at least be is restored to bis 
proper description of Mr. Jobn Paget. 

The slow and halting process by which an English criminal 
trial has assumed its present shape forms a fascinating 
branch of legal study, and it is calculated to administer some 
severe shocks to our national self-complacency 
immemorial the habit of congratulating 
ourselves upon the perfection of our administration of justice. 
Even the Tudor and Stuart Judges used to preface the death 
sentence with a eulogy on the fairness of the trial enjoyed 
by the prisoners, and a succession of eminent lawyers down to 
the last few years have deplored the gradual relaxation of the 


From time 


we have been in 


penal laws and the extension of the range of defence. Sir 
James Fitzjames Stephen, indeed, was not among the 
optimists. To his mind, the treason trials of the seven- 


teenth century showed not so much that the Judges were 
corrupt and timid, or that juries were liable to be 
influenced by purty spirit, as that the principles of 
evidence were then ill understood, and the whole method 
of criminal procedure imperfect and “An 
amount of injustice,” he continues, “frightful to think of 
must have been inflicted at the Assizes and Sessions on obscure 
Surely 


superficial. 


persons of whom no one has ever heard or will hear.” 
there is no more pathetic picture in our history than that 
contained in the statement of Mary Spencer, one of the 
Lancashire “witches” of 1634, as she lay under sentence of 
death in Chester Gaol :—* When Court 
could have explained everything, but the wind was so loud 
and the throng so great as she could not hear the evidence 
against her.” 

“ History,” wrote Professor Gardiner, deeply moved by this last 
most tragic touch, “occupies itself, perforce, mainly with the 
sorrows of the educated classes whose own pens have left the 
record of their wrongs. Into the sufferings of the mass of 
the people, except when they have been lashed by long continued 
injustice into frenzy, it is hard to gain a glimpse. For once the 
veil is lifted and we see as by a lightning flash the forlorn and 
unfriended girl to whom, the inhuman laws of her country 
denied the services of an advocate, baffled by the noisy babble 
around her in her efforts to speak a word on behalf of her 
innocence. 

We are too apt to forget the slow stages by which the accused 
has been put on an equality with his accuser, has won the 


she was in she 


right to have his witnesses sworn, to obtain access to the 
depositions, to be fully represented by counsel. The com- 
petency of the prisoner and his wife as witnesses was first 
admitted in the Dynamite Act of 1883; it was extended to 
sexual offences in 1885, and rendered universal in 1898. In 
1903 adequate provision was made for the defence of poor 
prisoners, and on April 18th last the Criminal Appeal Act 
came into operation. 

It is only just to add that for over a century the working 
of the law has been much fairer in actual fact than on paper. 
Even before counsel were permitted by the Act of 1836 to 
address the jury in cases of felony, they had enjoyed a latitude 
in cross-examination rendered the innovation less 
remarkable than it appears. Judges for the most part showed 
tenderness and consideration to the undefended prisoners, and 
in grave cases, such as murder, invariably called upon some 
member of the Bar to offer. his services gratuitously. The 
practice had grown up of allowing the accused to make an 
unsworn statement from the dock, and it should be borne in 
mind that in two recent and conspicuous miscarriages of 
justice the jury heard the prisoners on their oath and dis- 
believed them. 

The existing rules of evidence, pedantic and irrational as 
they may sometimes appear, together with the habit of mind 
that they foster, have proved the salvation of countless 
prisoners, guilty as well as innocent. Yet they only date 
from the middle of the eighteenth century, and a glance at 
the earlier volumes of the State Trials will suffice to show the 
wild irrelevances, often incapable of refutation, which were 
admitted and encouraged in the witness-box. The perjurer 
of those days has been aptly compared to a man armed with a 
deadly poison, which he could administer with an almost 
infinitesimal risk of detection. From that peril society 
owes its comparative immunity to the strict observance 


which 
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of the laws of evidence as evolved by generations of 
Judges, and to the systematic and scientific growth of cross- 
examination. 

Pilate’s dilemma-—W hat is truth ?—remains the most difficult 
of human problems, and the number of instances in which 
certainty, absolute and demonstrative, can be obtained is far 
smaller than we are wont to imagine. Probability must ever 
remain the guide of life, and in Courts of Justice, civil and 
criminal alike, we are perpetually driven back to that train of 
reasoning known as circumstantial evidence. The term is not 
a happy one; it is constantly misapplied and misunderstood. 
The force of circumstantial evidence does not consist in the 
number of subalternate facts adduced, but in its negative 
character of excluding all rival hypotheses; and many, if not 
most, of the acts of injustice perpetrated under form of law 
have been due to the honest mistake or the wilful falsehood 
of professed eyewitnesses. Its weakness consists in the 
necessity that the truth of the facts composing the chain 
must depend often upon minute and careful observation, as to 
which even the most conscientious witnesses may make unin- 
tentional misstatements. Mr. Sibley has collected a number 
of cases in which a conviction has been obtained that is now 
admitted to be wrong, or where the mystery remains too deep 
for solution. In the trial of Elizabeth Canning in 1754, thirty- 
eight witnesses swore that the gipsy Mary Squires was 
wandering in Dorsetshire at a date when twenty-seven otbers 
swore that they had seen her about Enfield Wash, in 
Middlesex. And Squires was a woman of so hideous an 
appearance that it would seem impossible to be mistaken as 
to her identity. “ Pray, Madam,” she said herself to Canning, 
“look at this face, and sure if you have once seen it before, 
you must have remembered it, for God Almighty, I think, 
never made such another.” 

Mr. Sibley quotes a disquieting saying of Lord James of 
Hereford, made by him when he was Attorney-General in 
1883, that in twelve cases during the two preceding years the 
Home Secretary had felt compelled to set at liberty persons 
convicted of the gravest crimes, and that in every one of these 
cases facts long concealed had come almost miraculously to 
light; deathbed confessions of the real criminals and the 
depositions of the fellow-prisoners had proved the error of 
the original convictions. In spite of the Beck and Edalji 
cases, we are convinced that matters have improved during 
the last quarter of a century, though in 1894 seven “free 
pardons” were granted on the ground of innocence or pre- 
sumed innocence. The conviction of an innocent man bas 
been described as the greatest of all earthly tragedies, and 
there are few more moving incidents than the final rehabilita- 
tion of Galley, sentenced to death at Exeter for murder in 
1836, transported for life, finally pardoned, and paid £1,000 
compensation in 1879, largely through the exertions of Sir 
Alexander Cockburn, who bad been present at the trial as a 
young barrister forty-three years earlier. 

Two other cases are cited by Mr. Sibley where compensation 
was voted by Parliament for wrongful conviction,—that of 
William Barber, whose conviction and whose treatment in 
Norfolk Island were equally infamous; and of Habron, who 
owed his release after serving three years in penal servitude to 
a confession made by Charles Peace wher: lying under sentence 
of death. We can oblige Mr. Sibley with another instance, 
and a very strange one. At the Newcastle Spring Assizes 
for 1879 two men called Brannagan and Murphy were 
sentenced by Mr. Jastice Manisty to penal servitude for life on 
the charge of breaking into Edlingham Rectory by night and 
wounding with a shotgun the daughter of the vicar, by whom 
they were disturbed. In October, 1888, two other men, Edgell 
and Richardson, confessed that they were the burglars, and 
vowed that Brannagan and Murphy were absolutely innocent. 
The two latter were promptly released, and were awarded £800 
each by way of compensation. Edgell and Richardson pleaded 
guilty at the next Assizes and got five years’ penal servitude 
from Baron Pollock. The only plea raised by their counsel was to 
the effect that the prosecution was “estopped” from alleging 
that they were guilty of an offence in respect of which there 
was a conviction against others in full foree and not reversed. 
The sequel was even stranger, for in February, 1889, some 
leading members of the county constabulary were indicted 
for procuring and giving false evidence aguinst Brannagan 
and Murphy. The case broke down utterly, and Miss Buckle, 
the daughter of the vicar, as well as the old vicar himself, 





swore positively that Edgell and Richardson were not the two 
men of whom they had caught a fleeting glance in the vicarage 
dining-room. We have reason for knowing that Mr. Justice 
Denman, who presided at this third trial, declared privately 
that during his sixteen years on the Bench he had never been 
more puzzled. 

Among the criminal mysteries left uninvestigated by Mr. 
Sibley, the case of William Burke Kirwan is one of the most 
interesting. He was convicted at Dublin in December, 1852, 
for drowning his wife on the little island of Ireland’s Eye, off 
Howth Harbour. Reprieved on the eve of the execution, he 
served thirty years and more in the prison at Spike Island, 
and was released an old and broken man. On the evidence it 
seems to us most emphatically a case of “ Not proven”; and 
inquiries after the trial severely discounted the evidence of 
the most material witnesses for the prosecution. But Kirwan’s 
irregular life and conjugal infidelities had raised a strong 
prejudice against him: he was convicted not for murder, but 
for adultery. 

Two historical cases in which it seems certain that innocent 
victims suffered the last penalty of the law are those of 
Elizabeth Fenning, hanged in 1815 for attempting to poison 
her master’s household with arsenic, and the so-called 
“Campden wonder,” which resulted in the execution of the 
two brothers Perry and their mother for the murder of 
William Harrison, who subsequently reappeared after an 
absence of over twelve months. About the facts of the latter 
case we must confess to very grave doubts, for the sole basis 
of the story is a tract in the Harleian Miscellany reprinted in 
Howell's State Trials. Mr. Paget has devoted, in our opinion 
with small success, an essay to proving that Fenning was 
guilty. In any event, the Recorder of London, Sir John 
Silvester, tried her case with shocking barbarity. 

In all cases where justice goes astray a heavy weight of 
responsibility rests upon the Judge. Barber's conviction 
was mainly due to the ill-fortune which substituted the in- 
competent “Johnny” Williams for the stern but capable 
Gurney at his second trial. Beck's first conviction was due 
to the improper rejection of evidence tendered on his behulf. 
Edalji could never have been convicted had he been tried 
before a “red Judge” at the Assizes. And both these latter 
had not only the advantage of the Prisoner’s Evidence Act, 
but were defended by counsel of exceptional ability. We are 
driven to the reluctant conclusion that so long as the human 
powers of observation and memory remain what they are, 
combined with the forces of prejudice and carelessness, and 
the occurrence, however rare, of deliberate perjury, no rules 
of evidence can save the administration of justice from 
terrible blunders. 





COLLECTIVE OWNERSHIP.* 
THIs is a legal treatise, and for the general reader the main 
interest lies in the title. At a time when collectivism of all 
kinds is much before us, it is important to have it pointed. 
out that examples of collective ownership otherwise than as 
defined by the laws affecting corporations and trusts “are rare 
and perhaps are becoming rarer.” Deeds of incorporation 
and trust, and the law which governs them, as we understand 
it, define more or less accurately the rights of the individuals 
who are interested in each example of common ownership. 
This approximates the so-called common ownership to 
several ownership, and, dividing the field with several 
ownership proper, brings it about that the more indefinite 
forms of common ownership are a diminishing quantity,— 
a striking illustration of the main trend of juridical 
and economic progress, and of the inconvenience which 
experience finds inseparably connected with collective 


| ownership generally. 





Again, as a comment on recent legislation, it is interesting 
to note that “ English law does not allow de facto corporations 
to pass as corporations de jure as is done in the United States 
for many purposes; but we do appear more and more to be 
developing the personality of unincorporated groups. ..... 
The gulf between the layman who considers as a unit every 
group which acts as a unit, and the lawyer who grudges legal 
unity and legal entity to all groups except incorporated groups, 
is bridged in practice. As Lord Macnaghten observed in the 





* Collective Ownership: otherwise than by Corporations or by Means of the Trust. 
(Beivuge the Yorke Prize Essay for the Yeur 1905.) By C. T. Carr and a 
Barristter-a-Law. Cambridge: at the University Press. (5s. net.| 
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Taff Vale Case ‘a partnership firm which is not a corporation 
nor, I suppose, a legal entity may now be sued in the firm’s 
name.’ Groups which act as units cannot long be denied 


recognition as units.” 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


ART BOOKS. 

A History and Description of Italian Majolica. By M. L. Solon 
(Cassell and Co. £2 2s. net.)}—This book is written with the 
insight and authority of one who not only knows the history of 
his subject, but is also a ceramic artist himself. Majolica, 
properly speaking, is earthenware pottery covered with a 
white enamel into the composition of which fire enters. 
In painting the designs upon this enamel various colours are 
used. This method of ornamenting common earthenware seems 
to have originated in the East, and to have been practised by the 
Moors in Spain, whose work was imported into Italy. In the 
fifteenth century the Italians began to make majolica for them- 
selves, and by the beginning of the sixteenth century there were 
a large number of towns in which it was made. Mr. Solon tells us 
that it is impossible to say in what town the manufacture began, 
but among the earliest, and for some time much the most 
important, of the factories was thatof Faenza. From the name of 
this place came the term faience. In the book before us a general 
history of the subject is given in the introduction, followed by 
separate chapters devoted to the various centres where the 
pottery was made. We are told that after the year 1500 it is 
nearly impossible to identify for certain the work of individual 
potteries. The master potters moved from one place to another, 
taking with them their skilled workmen. Hence ware may 
come actually from, say, Urbino which has the distinguishing 
characteristics, and even the potter’s marks, of Gubbio. This, 
though ‘distracting to the museum expert, does not affect the 
lover of beautiful things. When we remember the exquisite 
examples of Italian majelica, and are reminded of their charm 
by the illustrations in the volume before us, we are tempted to 
say that in no ather department of ceramic art has such beauty 
been achieved. Greater delicacy of finish, more perfect workman- 
ship in many directions, have been attained elsewhere; but surely 
nowhere else has such splendid feeling for decoration and such 
directness of purpose been shown as by these Italian potters. 





Mr. Calvert has added a volume on Velasquez to his “Spanish 
Series” (John Lane, 3s. 6d. net each). As the author remarks, 
there is nothing new to say, and of all painters this one is the most 
difficult to write about. At the same time,the book gives the 
well-known information in a convenient form. In the same 
series, by the same writer, we have a welcome volume dealing 
with Goya. This artist was one of those extraordinary men 
who, in spite of all failings of temperament, compel admira- 
tion by the marvellous power and vitality of their art. 
Goya, although a revolutionary, lived at Court enjoying the 
pleasures and dissipations of the people who surrounded 
Charles IV. and his Queen, Maria Luisa. The intense vitality 
of this gifted son of the people seems to have been appreciated 
by the decadent Spanish nobles, who live immortalised in his 
portraits. In the six hundred and twelve reproductions in 
this book the main quality which strikes us is the marvellous 
power with which the painter conveys the impression of life and 
the intensity of the characterisation. It makes no difference 
whether the subject be a portrait, a cartoon for tapestry, a 





“Caprice,” or some ghastly allegory of war,—in each there is a | 
| expressiveness of those of the Italian Renaissance. 


vividness which is astonishing. Inborn, too, was the spirit of satire 
and mockery, as may be seen from his portraits of the Royal person- 
ages whose patronage he accepted, without for a moment being 
under any illusion as to their moral characteristics. Yet he could 
paint a child’s portrait, like that of his grandson, with exquisite 


feeling. In his etchings illustrating proverbs and the horrors 


of war and in his “Caprices” the full demonic force of the man | 


comes out. From these we can well believe the story of Wellington 
flying from the studio before the onslaught of the enraged artist 
whose portrait of him he had ventured to criticise. 
of Goya upon artists in recent years has been much greater than 
on the public. In the case of the latter, the unpleasant qualities 
of the man’s mind have stood between them and the extraordinary 
accomplishment of his art. Leon, Burgos, and Salamanca forms 
another volume of Mr. Calvert’s series, aud, like the others, is 
characterised by the number and goodness of the illustrations. 
The Renaissance: its Art and Life. Florence (1450-1550). By 
Selwyn Brinton. (Goupil and Co. £10 net.)—A student of Floren- 
tine life and art wishing to lay out ten pounds upon books and 
reproductions of pictures and statues could hardly be advised to 
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acquire this expensive work. Some of the reproductions in 
monochrome are quite good, though in no sense out of the 
common, while many are hardand coarse. The version of Filippo 
Lippi’s “ Coronation of the Virgin” would scarcely be a credit, with 
its harsh contrasts and entire lack of the quality of the original, 
to an ordinary handbook. The sculpture succeeds better, it being, 
of course, much easier to reproduce, and the coloured plates done 
by some process other than that of the three colours are good 
enough, though it can hardly be said that Fra Angelico’s 
colouring is given in facsimile in the “Annunciation.” Mr. 
Brinton’s chapters are easy and pleasant reading, and provide the 
outline of the story of Florence, together with a good many of 
the most striking details. His appreciation of the arts is just 
without being profound. 

English Coloured Books. By Martin Hardie. (Methuen and 
Co. 25s. net.)—The first book published in England with 
“Book of St. Albans,” 
printed in 1486, which contained some coloured heraldry. 
This was only five years later than Caxton’s first book. 
From the fifteenth century till the eighteenth there were no 
coloured illustrations printed in books, but in 1754 John Baptist 
Jackson reintroduced the process, and since his time methods 
have increased, finally reaching the doubtful blessing of three- 
colour printing. Mr. Hardie gives a very curious account of a 
man named Le Blon, who at the end of the eighteenth century 
developed a similar process, His principle was to apply his three 
colours by hand to his plates, and, of course, photography had no 
Those anxious to know the means by which 


a coloured illustration was the 


place in his methods. 
the various coloured prints that have been so numerous during 
the last hundred years were produced will find information 
in the present volume. The writer gives a short but clear 
account of the three-colour process, and of its arbitrary and 
inexact methods of reproducing colour. 

Celtic Illuminative Art. By the Rev. Stanford Robinson. 
(Hodges, Figgis, and Co., Dublin. 42s.)—The manuscripts of 
Durrow, Lindisfarne, and Kells are here described and repro- 
duced. There is a strong likeness of style between the three 
works, which are all specimens of that strange Celtic decoration 
derived from the Byzantine style. This style culminates in 
the Book of Kells, which, like the other two, is a manuscript 
of the Gospels. ‘The interlaced Romanesque work here becomes 
involved to a surprising degree. Indeed, some of these marvellously 
ingenious patterns might be described as the frenzied interlacing 
of lines. Sometimes bold, sometimes delicate, these patterns are 
never at rest, but flow from mere lines into human forms, or to 
snakes and fishes, and back again, but everywhere the dominating 
lines writhe and entangle and disentangle under the absolute 
Another feature of this manuscript is the 
Clear, definite, and 


control of the designer. 
exquisite beauty of the writing of the text 
calm, it forms the strongest contrast to the eternal restlessness of 
the ornamentation 

The Christ Facein Art. By James Burns. (Duckworth and Co. 
6s.)—The author states the case for and against the probability 
that the face as we know it is founded on actual portraiture. 
Briefly, the two sides may be thus summed up. At the time of 
our Lord there was a large amount of portraiture being done all 
over the Roman Empire, and so there was no reason why a 
portrait should not have been made. On the other hand, the 
earliest representations that have come down to us are of the 
conventional classic type, like the Good Shepherd of the Cata- 
combs of St. Calixtus and the Lateran statue. The face as we 
know it in art emerged later. Mr. Burns gives a number of 
reproductions of representations of the face from different epochs 
of art, in which we see the enormous superiority in dignity and 
Among these, 
however, we miss one which is perhaps the most impressive of 
them all,—that of Piero della Francesca’s “ Resurrection.” 

Transfer Printing on Enamels, Porcelain, and Pottery. By W. 
Turner. (Chapman and Hall. 25s. net.)—'l'hose who are curious 
as to the origin and development of this process will find the 
matter discussed in this volume in detail. Transfer printing is 
said to have been invented in England, and we may well believe 
it, for it has in it that fatal English habit of artistic inappro- 
priateness. ‘To transfer a line engraving to the bottom of a soup- 
plate may seem to some the height of ingenuity, but there is mo 
doubt that the invention of the means to do such work led people 
away from the true style of china painting, which is to decorate 
the piece of china, and not to make it the vehicle for a picture. 

The Arts and Crafts of Older Spain. By Leonard Williams. 
38vols. “The World of Art Series.” (T.N. Foulis. 15s. net.)—The 
Moorish element which coloured all the early arts of Spain gave 
to them a peculiar individuality which separates them from those 
This is specially so in the case of the pottery 
Mr. Williams deals with his subject in three 


of other countries. 
and the ironwork. 
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divisions, each occupying a volume,—jewel and metal work; 
furniture, pottery, and glass; and textile fabrics. The story of 
the discovery of eleven Visigothic crowns in 1858 makes us feel 
how small a circumstance may lead to some great find. In this 
case it was only exceptional rain which washed away the earth 
from a spot not far from Toledo, leaving the treasures revealed. 
Spain ought to be rich in ecclesiastical treasures of the past, for 
she has not had either a Reformation or a French Revolution. 
To judge by the present volumes, a great many beautiful and 
interesting things have been preserved. 

Florence. By Edward Hutton. (Methuen and Co. 6s.)— 
Sunny Days in Italy. By Elise Lathrop. (T. Werner Laurie. 
10s. 6d. net.)—The Old Venetian Palaces. By Thomas Okey. Illus- 
trated by Trevor Haddon. (J. M. Dent and Co. 21s. net.)—These 
three books may be called illustrated guide-books, not merely 
because illustrations form part of their substance, but because 
they deal largely with the picturesque aspects of Italy as regards 
her landscape, history, and art. To these books may be added 
Mr. George Elgood’s Italian Gardens (Longmans and Co., 42s. net). 
The artist has studied his subject exhaustively, but, we regret to 
say, prosaically, for in these water-colours the wonderful poetry 
and romance of the villa gardens of Italy have escaped the 
painter. 

The Cicerone: an Art Guide to Painting in Italy. By J. Burck- 
hardt. Edited by P. G. Konody. (T. Werner Laurie. 6s. net.)— 
Considering how often the editor has had to correct the German 
critic of fifty years ago, it is a question whether it was worth 
while to have reprinted his book. Although it contains an 
enormous amount of information, the author’s views in important 
instances are very different from those of to-day. Take, for example, 
the following condemnation. The pictures under notice, we are 
told, are ‘among his best, but are cheerlessly conceived, ugly in 
action; see how Venus flies up in the Coronation of Ariadne.” 
Can it be believed that the picture which is “ugly in action” is 
Tintoretto’s “ Bacchus and Ariadne”! 





Messrs. Black have added two more volumes to their series of 
what we might call illustrated topography,—The Highlands and 
Islands, Painted by W. H. Smith and Described by A. R. Hope- 
Moncrieff (10s. net), and Surrey, Painted by Sutton Palmer and 
Described by the same writer (20s. net). In the former volume 
Mr. Smith shows in many of his pictures a truly artistic spirit and 
sympathy for wild Nature. A similar volume to those just 
mentioned is Normandy, by Nico Jungman, the Text by G. E. 
Mitton (same publishers, 10s. net). The illustrations have 
the peculiar style and qualities of their author; but interesting 
as is their drawing, the colour cannot be called pleasant. Perhaps 
the artist has been betrayed by the process of reproduction. 

The Secrets of the Vatican. By Douglas Sladen. (Hurst and 
Blackett. 21s. net.)—'The author at the outset tells us that by 
*secrets’’ he docs not mean scandals. Rather it is the less known 
and accessible parts of the Vatican which Mr. Sladen describes. The 
account of the crypt of St. Peter’s, with its tombs and remains of 
the old Basilica, will cause pangs of regret to any one who has 
been in Rome, and yet has not seen this wonderful relic of 
antiquity with its associations of early Christianity. 





Artists of the Italian Renaissance. Translated from the 
Chroniclers and Arranged by E. L. Seeley. (Chatto and Windus 
7s. 6d. net.)—The various material has been cleverly put together 
so as to form a narrative. In the chapter on Julius II., for instance, 
the history is gathered from Nerli and Guicciardini, while Vasari 
supplies the artistic part. The book is very well printed and got 
up, with the exception of some colour reproductions, which are an 
insult to the masters whose works they caricature. 

A History of Art. By Dr. G. Carotti. Vol. I., “ Ancient Art.” 
With 540 Illustrations. (Duckworth and Co. 5s. net.)—The amount 
of information which has been compressed into this small book is 
astonishing. Among the illustrations are given a number of re- 
constructions of ancient buildings, which are interesting. The 
detailed index makes the learning in this storehouse easily 
accessible. 

The Golden Treasury. Illustrated by R. Anning Bell. (J. M. Dent 
and Co. 10s. 6d. net.)—These illustrations might alinost be called 
improvisations on the themes of the poems, for they are slight 
water-colour drawings. All the same, many of them have real 
charm, especially those which are vague and romantic in spirit 
as, for instance, the drawing of the nymphs in the “twilight 
groves” of “Il Penseroso.” In very many places we find evidence 
of that sense of beauty which this artist possesses. 

As a rule we are unable to notice reprints, but Mr. William 
Hyde’s illustrations to The Nature Poems of George Meredith (A. 
Constable and Co., 123. 6d. net) are of so fine a quality that we 
make an exception. Is there any one else, we wonder, who could 
do work of this kind equal to this, so poetic in feeling and yet so 


> 


strong? The frontispiece of the winter night sky set with stars 
is a thing of rare beauty. 

By Italian Seas. By E. C. Peixotto. (Hodder and Stoughton. 
12s. net.)—Mr. Peixotto can draw well, as his courtyard of the 
University of Genoa shows, and the chapter called “ Giuseppe’s 
Christmas” is a charming account of a poor family in Naples. 
The description of the Dalmatian coast-towns, with their wonder- 
ful remains of past civilisations, is very interesting. 

A Catalogue Raisonné of the Works of the Most Eminent Dutch 
Painters of the Seventeenth Century. By Hofstede de Groot. 
Translated by E. G. Hawke. Vol. I. (Maemillan and (Co, 
25s. net.) —This work is invaluable for the minute study of the 
painters Jan Steen, Metsu, Dou, Pieter de Hooch, Fabritius, and 
Vermeer of Delft. It is essentially a catalogue and not a treatise 
on the art of the painters dealt with, though to each is given a 
short biographical note. 

Royal Academy Pictures and Sculpture, 1908. (Cassell and Co. 
5s. net.) —It is a pity that these well-produced illustrations should 
not, except in a very few instances, deal with good pictures. But 
this is the fault of the Academy and not of the publishers. In 
the frontispiece, at any rate, we have a real work of art in Mr. 
Clausen’s “The Boy and the Man.” 

The Masterpieces of Versailles. By Gustave Geffroy. (Nilsson 
and Co. 3s. 6d.)—This bilingual book is fully illustrated from 
photographs. Here we can see the architecture, statues, pictures, 
and gardens of what might be called the inner shrine of peri- 
wiggery, with all its magnificence—and all its absurdity. 

Freehand Drawing for Teachers and Art Students. By E. A. 
Branch. (Ralph, Holland, and Co. 2s. 6d.)—The illustrations 
are clear and from good models, the directions for making use 
of them are short and to the point, and there is a brief account 
of the principles of ornament. 

The artists living at Newlyn have issued an _ illustrated 
magazine, The Paper Chase, published by Mrs. Stanhope Forbes 
(2s.6d.) The most interesting of the illustrations are those which 
are produced by means of wood-blocks. The cart and horses drawn 
by C. W. Simpson and cut by R. T. Dick is a piece of spirited 
work well balanced in its grouping of the masses of light and 
dark. There is also a charming little tailpiece of a child satyr 
by E. Proctor, which is the best thing in the book. 

Enamelling. By Lewis F. Day. (B. T. Batsford. 7s. 6d. net.)—In 
this volume enamelling is dealt with from its historic rather than 
from its technical point of view. Mr. Day treats the beginnings 
of the art in early times as the result of the goldsmith calling in 
the glassmaker to help him. The different varieties of Champlevé, 
Cloisonné, Limoges, and other enamels are all clearly described 
in separate chapters of the book. 

Pictures and their Value. Vol. IL, 1906-7. (H. C. Digby. 
10s. 6d.)—Here we have arranged alphabetically a list of pictures 
sold at auction, with the prices realised, making a very useful 
work of reference for picture-buyers. 

The Story of Milan, by Ella Noyes, Illustrated by Dora Noyes, 
“The Mediaeval Town Series” (J. M. Dent and Co., 4s. 6d. net), 
is an excellent guide-book of the historical kind, for the past 
history of Milan, not its present life, is here described. 

Murray’s Handbook of Rome and the Campagna. (E. Stanford. 
10s.)—The maps are a great feature of the present edition, and 
they are numerous, clear, and detailed. Those travellers who 
wish to visit the Campagna and the surrounding mountains will 
find plenty of information in this guide. This, as an addition to 
the former excellent account of the city itself, increases the 


usefulness of the book, 





NATIONAL AND SOCIAL PROBLEMS. 


National and Social Problems. By Frederic Harrison. (Mac- 
millan and Co. 7s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Frederic Harrison would be a 
more instructive teacher, and, generally, a more useful citizen, if 
he were not possessed with the dogma of his infallibility. “This 
is now twenty-eight years old,” he writes in a preface to one of 
his addresses ; “it is reissued because in all its essential principles 
it is as true now as it was then.” He might have introduced all 
the chapters of this volume with the same words. The Roman 
Pontiff has, we are assured, the same gift, but his use of it is of 
the rarest; we are never quite sure when he is speaking ez 
cathedra. There is no such backwardness in Mr. Frederic 
Harrison. All his utterances are of this kind. We may take the 
first two papers, “ Bismarckism: the Policy of Blood and Iron,” 
which appeared in the Fortnightly Review in December, 1870, 
and “The Duty of England,” which was published in the same 
periodical two months later. Now we readily acknowledge that 
there is much truth in what is advanced in these two essays. 








It is scarcely fair, indeed, to say that the MHohenzollern 
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—— 
dynasty is “the enemy of modern progress.” Nor must we 


forget that the overthrow of the Second Empire gave England 
a sense of security to which she had long been a stranger. If we 
are now face to face with a German peril, if the cause of good 
government —as notably in Turkey—is hindered by German self- 
seeking, still we have had something of a quid pro quo. But that 
Bismarckism has developed into a great danger, and that Mr. 
Harrison said more than a third of a century ago that it would 
so develop, is undeniably true. He advised at the time that we 
should send a hundred thousand men to the help of France. He 
is an enemy, he tells us, of militarism; but you cannot be safe 
from that infectious disease if you have to be always ready with 
a hundred thousand men to put on the side of international 
justice. Let that pass, however ; but is it right to repeat to-day the 
savage indictment of German methods of warfare which was 
formulated in 1870? No invasion can be free from horrors, but 
is there evidence to justify the language used on pp. 37-38? If 
there is not, ought it to have been deliberately repeated? But 
Mr. Frederic Harrison has much worse 
“ Our officers,” he tells us, 


we need not be surprised. 
things to say of his own countrymen. 
“seldom fight without killing prisoners in cold blood after all 
resistance has ceased.” This was written of the Afghan War of 
1879, but it is deliberately applied to the conduct of British 
soldiers in the South African Wars. Further on we find an 
article on Egypt. It is dated 1882; but it is all as true, of 
course, as when it was written. Fora moment we fancy that the 
infallible has erred. “I admit that from the purely 
material point of view much of this has been remedied, and the 
condition of the fellah has been immensely improved.” Not so 
There is a saving clause : “—but with corresponding evils.” But 
what is the “this” that “The worst 
exactions of his native Mahometan tax-gatherers never imposed 
on him so hopeless a burden as the cool, scientific, book-keeping 
sort of spoliation of his European civilizers.” Well, that is a 
On the whole, we should 


quite 


has been remedied ? 


strange reading of Egyptian history. 
recommend our readers to begin with the second part of the 
There they will find much with 


volume, “Social Problems.” 


which they will agree. 


SMITHY. TO SENATE: THE LIFE STORY OF 
JAMES ANNAND. 

From Smithy to Senate: the Life Story of James Annand. By 
Geo. B. Hodgson. (Cassell and Co, 6s. net.)—James Annand 
was born in the district of Buchan, in Aberdeenshire. His father 
wished to send him to College with a view to the ministry. The 
He mastered 


FROM 


lad objected, and was apprenticed to a blacksmith. 
the craft thoroughly, as was his way with all work to which he 
put his hand, and never lost his interest in its details. But his 
mind was fixed on a different life. He would walk three miles 
after his day’s work to read with his old schoolmaster, and rose 
at four to have a couple of hours with his books. He was still at 
the smithy when he wrote his first article. At one-and-twenty, 
when he was his own master, he left the smithy, took the master- 
ship of a school, which no one else cared about, and after twelve 
months or so of this work caught at the chance of becoming a 
regular journalist. His friends helped him to buy the Buchan 
He was editor and everything else, except com- 
positor. It is interesting to know that his profits began at 
sixteen shillings a week, and averaged twenty-five shillings 
He contrived to contribute 
After about seven 


Observer. 


during the time of his editorship. 
to other journals, the Scotsman among them. 
years he sold his share in the paper and went “South, and after 
unsuccessful efforts to find employment in the provinces reached 


London. At first London seemed as hopeless as other places. 


But a long letter published by the Spectator attracted attention, } 


and was, in fact, the turning-point of his fortunes. Very soon 
afterwards he accepted a post on the staff of the Newcastle 
Chronicle from Mr. Joseph Cowen. When Mr. Cowen went into 
Parliament he became editor-in-chief. Serious differences between 
the two followed, and the connexion ceased. We need not follow 
Mr. Annand’s journalistic career any further. From some of his 
opinions—on a single Chamber, for instance—we altogether differ. 
On Home-rule he declared (in 1906) that he would never vote for 
separation or the setting up of an independent Parliament. As the 
Irish will not be satisfied with anything short of this, he was an 
anti-Home-ruler. Anyhow, he always knew his own mind, and spoke 
it frankly. He stood for Tynemouth in 1892, and was beaten by 
338 votes (3,121 to 2,783), and for the St. Andrews Burghs in 
1900, when he was only 54 votes behind the Conservative candi- 
date, Mr. Anstruther. Finally, he was returned in 1906 for East 
Aberdeenshire by a majority of 1,830 (6,149—4,319). But he 
never took his seat. On February 9th he died suddenly of 
angi@n pectoris. The volume is completed by a number of 
essays. That on “George Macdonald” may be mentioned as an 





| appears in history 





excellent example of his insight and high literary quality —— 
James Annand,M.P. By J.L. McCallum. (Oliphant, Anderson, and 
Ferrier. 2s, 6d. net.)—Mr. McCallum’s personal knowledge of his 
subject was gained, he tells us, “from contact with him in his 
later political campaigns.” Its speciality, then, is to give a 
summary of the man’s character as a politician. Sometimes his 
epitomes seem a little crude. We should like to have had the 
speaker's own words instead of the paraphrase. “The Anglican 
Church was a wealthy and arrogant church which had first, in 
connection with education, placed itself in a position of 
antagonism to public instruction for its own sake.” This, as far 
as we can understand it, seems eminently unjust 


MEMORIALS OF THE COUNTIES OF ENGLAND. 

In the series of “ Memorials of the Counties of England,” 
General Editor, the Rev. P. H. Ditchfield (Bemrose and Sons, 
15s. net per vol.), we have Memorials of Old Derbyshire, Edited by 
the Rev. J. Charles Cox; Memorials of Old Dorset, Edited by 
Thomas Perkins, M.A., and Herbert Pentin, M.A.; Memorials of 
Old Warwickshire, Edited by Alice Dryden ; and Memorials of Old 
Norfolk, Edited by H. J. Dukinfield Astley, LL.D. We are warned 
against regarding these volumes as formal county histories. A 
county history, to come up to the modern conception of such a 
work, demands an amount of space which far transcends any 
possibilities of this series. No exactly uniform plan has been 
followed. Each volume begins with a sketch of the county as it 
A chapter on prehistoric remains and on the 
Roman occupation may or may not be given, according as materials 
are sufficient or not. Churches and mansions, of course, have 
but the space allotted to this part of the subject 
Here, again, the editor has to consider 
Churches and ecclesiastical affairs 


their place ; 
has no fixed proportions 
what matter he has available. 
generally are more prominent, to take 
volumes before us, in Norfolk than. in Dorset or 
Sometimes we may trace the personality of the editor 
in accord with what we should expect from Dr. Cox that the 
an appalling 


an example from the 
Derbyshire. 
It is quite 


longest chapter in the volume which he edits is 
Aymer Vallance) of damage done to “ Roods, 
He lodges a heavy 


catalogue (by Mi 
Screens, and Lofts in Derbyshire Churches.” 
indictment against “fanaticism in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries,” “ignorance and indifference in the eighteenth,’ and 
“wilfal perversity of so-called restorers in the nineteenth.” Of 
course, something may be urged in arrest of judgment. Restorers 
have hadi to deal with the perpetual conflict between the wants 
of the present and the claims of the past. But all the volumes, 
would willingly, were it possible, examine more in 
is written 


which we 
detail, are of great interest and value. 
by an expert, an expert, too, touched by local patriotism, and 
no fault is to be found on the whole with the arrangement and 
Sometimes we miss something which 


Each article 


apportionment of space. 
Lyme Regis, for instance, in the Dorset volume, 


we expect to find. 
And we regret, though 


might have had some special treatment. 
we recognise the necessity, that Warwickshire does not include 
the “Shakespeare country.” But for the series as a whole we 
have nothing but praise and good wishes. 


THE SECOND AFGHAN WAR 


The Second Afghan War, 1878-80 
21s. net.)\—This account was originally drawn up by 


Oficial Account. (John 


Murray 
Captain Oliver under the supervision of Sir Charles MacGregor, 
who had served throughout the campaign. It was not published, 
but treated as a confidential document. Lord Roberts had it 
revised with a view to publication. It was judged, however, that 
the time for this had not yet come, and the volume was still kept 
back. Now it has been finally revised (by Major Cardew), and 
appears under official sanction. This decision of the Indian 
Government is unquestionably right ; some very valuable material 
for history has been preserved. We cannot notice it in detail. 
would require a comparison with the many 
friendly and hostile, of the policy of the Indian 
Government and of its administration which have appeared 
during the last quarter of a century. That the volume is full 
of interesting details need hardly be said We see, for 
instance, that the friendliness of the Afridis (the Zakka Khel 
payment of £7,750, 
This, 


Such a_ notice 


estimates, 


among them) was secured by an annual 
the Zakka Khel chief being secured by £90 a year 
of course, was no guarantee against attacks by irresponsible 
tribesmen (p. 89). There is much that bears on the behaviour of 
these borderers, especially during the early part of the campaign. 
The disastrous affair at Maiwand is described in full detail, 
though it is allowed that all the facts are not known. It is 
clear, however, that the force under General Burrows was inadee 
quate, and that the intelligence department was defective. Two 
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thousand four hundred and seventy-six effectives with twelve 
guns were no match for the whole of Ayub’s force. This 
arrived on the field long before it was expected, and gallant as 
was the resistance for many hours, the British force was over- 
powered. Two Bombay regiments (lst and 30th) were first 
broken, and then the 66th British. Of this last regiment nine 
officers were killed and two wounded (out of nineteen). The loss 
in non-commissioned officers and men is not precisely given, as 
the losses of the artillery are added. The total loss of the British 
was two hundred and ninety-six killed and forty-two wounded. 
These proportions indicate very close fighting. The artillery 
retained its formation during the retreat. Ayub was said to have 
had twenty thousand under his command, but the number is put 
down as “ probably exaggerated.” His loss was over two thousand. 
Many of his regiments were armed with rifles presented by us 
to Shere Ali. In an appendix concerning transport we find that 
while the general loss of baggage animals was not far off two- 
thirds, one corps of Sikhs arrived with three only of their animals 
inefficient. The total of British officers lost in the whole war was 
a hundred and thirty-five. Of these seventy-four were killed in 
action, died of their wounds, or were murdered ; sixty-one suc- 
cumbed to disease. These numbers contrast favourably with the 
figures in some campaigns. The total cost was £17,500,000, also 
a favourable contrast to other experiences. 








MONTAGU BURROWS. 
Edited by Stephen 
8s. 6d. net.)—It seemed 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 
Autobiography of Montagu Burrows. 
Montagu Burrows. (Macmillan and Co. 
a piece of singular good fortune to Montagu Burrows when 
he was “unanimously elected to the Chichele Professorship 
of Modern History.” And he still thought so forty years after- 
wards when he was reviewing his life. Perhaps it may be doubted 
whether it was all that it seemed. After all, it was not quite the 
right place for him. That he was a man of great ability, and still 
greater power of application, cannot be doubted. The bare state- 
ment of the fact that after thirty years’ service in the Navy he 
went to Oxford and took one First in Literae Humaniores and 
another in Law and Modern History (receiving on the latter occa- 
sion Freeman’s testimonial that he had done “enough for two 
Firsts”’) is sufficient proof. But he was not, and had it not in 
him to be, an historian in the sense that Freeman and Stubbs, not 
to speak of Froude and C. N. Pearson, were historians,—and yet 
all the four were candidates for the post. It is true that Freeman 
had not then (1862) written any opus magnum; but Bishop 
Thirlwall, in a testimonial furnished for the occasion, said: “I 
should not be able to name any living scholar who appears to me 
No one could possibly have written that 
“T hoped much,” he writes & propos of the 


more highly qualified.” 
of Montagu Burrows. 
election, “‘ from my ‘ Pass and Class’ [a very shrewd and practically 
useful volume], a copy of which I sent to each of the electors 
with my papers.” Add to this that he was a highly successful 
“coach” for the History School, and the action of the electing 
board is accounted for. They wanted a successful teacher, and 
they got what they wanted. He always kept up a respectable 
attendance at his classes, and he was indefatigably industrious. 
It is significant, however, that in his autobiography the thirty 
years of the Navy occupy four times as much space as the forty 
years of Oxford, and that no details of the professorial work are 
It is distinctly postponed to other activities of the time, 
Church Congresses, schools, &c. It is an interesting book to read; 
but we see nothing in it like what we read in Freeman’s 
“Letters,” as they were so admirably put together by Dean 
Stephens. One of the most striking things in the autobiography 
is the glimpses that we get of the future man of letters, and still 
more of the energetic supporter of good morals and sound 
religion—and that Montagu Burrows emphatically was—in the 
Midshipman, Mate, and Lieutenant. Incidentally we get some 
glimpses that are anything but agreeable of life on board ship. 
But the young man seems to have held his own, all the more 
easily, one cannot but think, that he was as remote as a man 
could be from conceit and priggishness. 


given. 








THE JAPANESE NATION IN EVOLUTION. 

The Japanese Nation in Evolution. By William E. Griffis, D.D 
(George G. Harrap and Co. 6s.)—Dr. Griffis begins with urging 
what he holds to be a well-established fact; nor is this by any 
means the first time of his putting it forth. It is this: that the 
Japanese are a mixed stock, and that the basic stock is Aryan. 
We know this stock, so far as it exists separately at the present 
time, as the Ainus. It may be a shock to be told that it is here 
that we Westerners are to look for our “Aryan brothers.” Dr. 
Griffis will tell us that the Ainu is susceptible of culture, moral 











and spiritual,—more susceptible than his far more highly Civilised 
neighbours. All this is very interesting, and forms a fit intro. 
duction to Dr. Griffis’s account of the Japanese people, founded 
as it is on personal observation—he was formerly on the staff of 
the Imperial University of Japan—and on an exhaustive study of 
authorities. As we follow his story we are often astonished, and 
that in no small degree. There is, for instance, the narrative of the 
social elevation of the Eta, who were within forty years an absolutely 
outcast people. “Even as late as 1870, the average gentleman would 
have thought no more of cutting down one of this sort of legal 
nonentity than he would a dog. I used to see corpses of low-class 
men lying unburied on the highway, just as they fell under the 
blade of some drunken or bad-tempered Samurai.” In 1871 there 
came out an Edict beginning:—‘The designation of Eta and 
hi-nin are abolished. Those who bore them are to be added to 
the general register of the population, and their social position 
and methods of gaining a livelihood are to be identical with the 
rest of the people.” The reformer who brought this about was a 
certain Yokoi Heshirv. He paid for it with his life, for he was 
assassinated by some one who stood on the old ways. The 
emancipation affected nearly a million people, and the emanci- 
pated have done well. “In the army none show nobler discipline 
or steadier valour.” We cannot follow our author through all 
his chapters. It must be enough to quote a sentence from the 
last :—“ Behind almost every one of the radical reforms which 
have made the New Japan stands a man—too often a martyr— 
who was directly moved by the spirit of Jesus, or who is or was a 
pupil of the missionaries.” 








THE SPIRIT OF PARLIAMENT. 

The Spirit of Parliament. By Duncan Schwann, M.P. (Alston 
Rivers. 3s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Schwann seems to have observed 
keenly, and to have learnt much during his Parliamentary life, 
which does not, we think, date from very far back. He shows 
himself capable of considering both sides of a question, and he is 
evidently disposed to make common-sense and the practical the 
ultimate test by which all political action is to be tried. The 
“Problem of Party” is one of the chapters in which this 
characteristic is especially prominent. It is something that makes 
for efficiency that it is necessary to answer a question with a bald 
“Yes” or “No.” A man would often wish, and not without good 
reason, to add conditions and provisions, but the Division Lobby 
forbids. The party system leads politicians into inconsistencies 
and illogicalities; but it works, and the “group” system does 
not. It isashrewd observation that the very form of our Chambers 
of Parliament tends to perpetuate it. A man must sit on one 
side or the other. In a circular building he may edge away in 
one direction or the other. The cross-benches afford just such 
mitigation of the arrangement as makes it endurable. We are 
not surprised that Mr. Schwann fails to do justice to the political 
utility of the House of Lords. It has many defects, but it has 
the great merit that it can save the people from themselves. 
Does Mr. Schwann seriously believe that the crowd which was 
sent up to Westminster at the last General Election represented 
the real permanent convictions of the nation on all questions 
of policy? It is easy enough to see how and why they got there, 
and not difficult to foretell that many will never come again. 
Had this accidental majority the right to do what could never 
have been undone ? 








THE FAIRY LAND OF LIVING THINGS. 

The Fairy Land of Living Things. By Richard Kearton, F.Z.S. 
(Cassell and Co. 3s. 6d.)—This book is full of the interesting things 
which a writer who has an observing eye and loves his work can 
bring out in an endless supply. Birds, mammals, snakes, with lizards 
and amphibians, and insects are successively described, and there 
is a chapter introduced between the snakes and the insects on the 
“ Wonders of Plant Life.” It would not be easy to say which is 
the most delightful. Perhaps the first place may be accorded to 
the birds, not because tie marvels of their life are greater, but 
because they are in higher favour with man, and, on the whole, are 
more friendly to him. There are some burning questions, it must 
be admitted, between the two races, little matters of fruit-eating 
and what looks like wanton destruction of flowers; but generally 
they are good friends. We are very much interested, it is true, 
in what Mr. Kearton has to tell us about other creatures; but we 
choose the birds for the very few specimens we can give. There 
is the cuckoo and the marvel of her eggs. Can she lay them of 
colour to match the inmates of the nest, or does she choose the 
nest to suit the egg? Then there is the wonderful adaptation 
to circumstances in the varying numbers of eggs laid. The 
partridge, whose brood is born to danger, lays as many as 
fourteen ; the guillemot, in inaccessible rocks, one only. This is 
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laid on the bare ground, but it is so shaped that the strong winds 
only turn it round and round. Then there is the wonder of 
colours. When the father is brilliant, the mother homely, it is 
the latter whom the young resemble ; brilliant colours would be 
dangerous to the helpless and inexperienced. The feeding of the 
young is @ large subject, full of marvels. The chicks of hard- 
billed birds are fed on insects; so the male bullfinch comes home 
with “yards of caterpillars,” as it seems, in his throat. And 
birds feed the broods of other kinds. “I have watched,” says Mr. 
Kearton, “an old Cock Robin feeding a family of young Song 
Thrushes whilst their mother was away searching for worms.” 
Blue-tits will feed hedge-sparrows and swifts house-martins. 
Lastly, for we must conclude this notice, there is the migration 
problem. How do the migrants find their way? It is the young 
ones that go first, except in the case of the cuckoos. This is a 
most delightful book. A better present to a boy or girl there 
could hardly be. 








A HISTORY OF NURSING. 

A History of Nursing. By M. Adelaide Nutting and Lavinia L 
Dock. 2vols. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 21s. net.)—It may seem 
ungracious to complain of the magnitude of a book which deals 
with a subject so important, and on which so much labour has 
been spent. But “the Evolution of Nursing from the Earliest 
Times,” to quote from the sub-title, is really too large an under- 
taking. It is scarcely less formidable an undertaking, even for 
the reader, of whom we are naturally thinking, than would be the 
evolution of medicine. It is, of course, a great thing to know 
about the rude surgery of prehistoric man, about Hippocrates, 
Dioscorides, and Galen, about Paracelsus and mediaeval theories. 
For practical purposes most people have to be content with a 
review of the medical systems and theories which influence the 
practice of the present time. So it is with nursing. There are 
questions of the greatest importance that concern the antiquity 
of the practice, and the authors have examined them with 
unsparing industry; but it is when they reach their second 
yolume, when they come to the story of Kaiserwerth, to pre- 
Nightingale times, to the work of Miss Sellon and others, and 
then to the crisis of the Crimean War, when Miss Nightingale 
herself, with her incomparable genius, came upon the scene, it is 
then that the interest of the story becomes absorbing. 
in the melancholy winter of 1854-55 that the art of nursing, 
as we know it now, came into being. The story is admirably 
told. We could wish that every woman who is likely to be called 
to such duties—and who is not?—should read it. If we have 
been critical of the widely extended scope of the work, it is because 
this desirable end may be rendered less likely of attainment. 





THE QUEST OF THE ANTIQUE. 

The Quest of the Antique. By Robert and Elizabeth Shackleton. 
(John Milne. 10s. 6d. net.) —‘‘ The Quest of the Colonial” is the 
title which the authors have actually prefixed to their book, 
and which runs throughout the volume. And this explains what 
its subject really is. ‘ Colonial” is the term which is applied on 
the other side of the Atlantic to anything, furniture or other, 
that goes back to times earlier than the War of Independence. 
Mr. and Mrs. Shackleton, therefore, describe the experiences 
of collecting in the United States. New York, Philadelphia, 
Virginia, Delaware, Connecticut, and Massachusetts are the 
States which they have explored with this purpose. ‘To a British 
reader this, of course, diminishes the interest. The circum- 
stances are not so easily realisable, and the whole thing becomes 
somewhat remote. On the other hand, there is a certain 
satisfaction in this very remoteness. There is a bond of 
common interest—who does not like this picking up of bargains? 
—and there is no suspicion of disappointment. We have 
our own happy hunting-grounds, and we have no call to 
envy the lucky finds that have been made in New England, 
or the Middle States, or the South. It is a really charming 
story that we have here. “The kettle began it,” coming by 
inheritance ; then one thing and another were picked up; then 
an appropriate house was found; and then began a long-con- 
tinued “ quest of,the colonial.” It had its disappointments. One 
sale was over when they arrived; at another, which they were 
warned not to attend, extraordinary bargains were picked up,— 
as mahogany chairs of the Late Empire fora shilling each! But it 
had its successes, or the book would hardly have been written, 
And some of the trophies are made real for us by being delicately 
pictured. Finally, there are some useful hints for the avoiding 
of frauds. It would be strange if there did not abound “ old 
Dutch silver” in a common form. “Dutch” is a magic word in 
New York, as Norman is here, and Holland, as befits a commercial 
country, has established an industry which supplies the demand. 


It was | 
Christiania. 
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| against Protection in Norway.” 
| author’s views on loans, gold, bank-notes, cheques, and the instru- 


FOREIGN SOLUTIONS OF POOR LAW PROBLEMS. 

Foreign Solutions of Poor Law Problems. By Edith Sellers. 
(Horace Marshall and Son. 2s. 6d. net.)—Miss Sellers is 
favourably known to the public as an industrious compiler 
of information on foreign Poor Law systems. The problem 
of statutory provision for the poor presents the same diffi- 
A gratuitous maintenance for the 
poor at the public expense inevitably tends to create its 
own population. This reflection has always induced us to 
measure the critical competence of writers on this subject by 
the way in which they succeed in pointing out where, and how, 
and to what extent this inevitable tendency makes itself felt. A 
Poor Law is obviously a provision for an uneconomic population, 
and the intelligent inquirer wants to know in each case how this 
difficulty makes itself apparent, and what success has been 
achieved in keeping its burdensomeness within tolerable limits. 
Miss Sellers has every other merit, but in this particular she 
Her account of these 
various foreign systems is too good to be quite true. The first 
article is on the State children of Hungary, where, it is stated, 
parents are given unlimited opportunity of throwing responsi- 
bility for the maintenance of their children on the State. This 
system began in 1903, and it is too early, Miss Sellers remarks, to 


culty in every country 


seems to us to be somewhat deficient. 


draw conclusions; but we are given some twenty-eight pages of 
panegyric, which, we confess, are not altogether convincing. Miss 
Sellers’s sympathies are illustrated by her comments on the system 
of poor relief in Vienna. “Strangely enough,” she says of 
the second Emperor Joseph's legislation which has been in opera- 
tion some hundred and fifty years, “indeed, the lines on which 
it is framed are precisely those semi-philanthropic, semi-Socialist 
lines which, after being scoffed at and derided for centuries, are 
now just beginning, as it seems, to find favour in the eyes of our 
law-makers.” The most valuable part of Miss Sellers’s book is, 
in our judgment, the information given as to bureaucratic 
This is a point on which, perhaps, we 
have something to learn from foreign models. 


” 


centralised management. 








PRODUCTION: A STUDY IN ECONOMICS. 

By P. H. Castberg, of 
10s. 6d.) —“ The root 
the two 
sections devoted by the author to “The Distribution of Produc- 
Such is the author’s own 


Production: a Study in Economics. 
(Swan Sonnenschein and Co. 


idea of this study in economics may be looked for in” 


tion” and “The Use of Savings.” 
estimate of his work, and the paragraphs in question contain a 
plain statement in untechnical language of the share contributed 
by “producers and their assistants” and by the “traders” to 
the industry of the world. The account given, though novel in 
form, contains nothing that is new, and the interest of the 
volume consists in the fact that it gives us information about 
We might instance particularly the chapter on 
of home industries, which “is to be regarded 
forth briefly the arguments for and 
The later chapters contain the 


Scandinavia. 
the protection 
as an attempt to set 


ments of credit generally, and a practical turn is given to the 
argument by chapters on “The Hindrances to Production” and 
“The Destruction of Savings.” The whole volume gives the 
impression that the author’s point of view is that of the practical 
man of business rather than that of the academic economist. The 
illustrations are for the most part drawn from Norwegian experi- 
ence, a field of observation which lies somewhat outside the range 
of the ordinary economic student. 





THE RATE OF INTEREST. 
The Rate of Interest its Nature, Determination, and Relation to 
Economic Phenomena. By Fisher, Ph.D., Professor of 
Political Economy, Yale University. (Macmillan and Co. 12s. 6d. 
The theory of interest here presented is largely based, the 
on the work of Bihm-Bawerk. It begins with a 
productivity theories and cost 
crude” theories. 


Irving 


net.) 
author tells us, 
criticism of previous theories, 


theories, with a first chapter on what are called “ 


| Then follow some criticisms and emendations on Béhm-Bawerk's 


“widely accepted” views on the nature of interest and capital, for 
at one vital point Professor Fisher considers these views defective. 
The essence of the rate of interest consists in the agio or premium 
on present goods when exchanged for future goods. This is the 
theory of Béhm-Bawerk, and is accepted by Professor Fisher. In 
further analysis, however, the Austrian economist has laid it 
down that this preference for present as against future goods arises 
from the “technical superiority” of present over future goods, 
a nicety of definition which Professor Fisher believes “to contain 
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“ essential errors.” For the importance of this distinction, and the 


abstruse reasoning by which our author supports his dissent, we 
must refer readers to the book, where the argument covers many 
pages. Our space only allows us to reproduce the author’s own 
summary of his work: “If the theory to be presented in this 
book is correct, the rate of interest in any community is an index 
of the preference, in that community, for a dollar of present over 
@ dollar of future income.” 








ESSAYS ON NATURAL HISTORY. 

Final Natural History Essays. By Graham Renshaw, M.B., F.Z.S. 
Tllustrated. (Sherratt and Hughes. 6s. net.)—We are sorry to 
see that Mr. Renshaw describes the third series of essays which 
he has published as final. The present volume much resembles 
the two former, which we recommended to our zoological readers 
when they appeared. This completes a series of sixty essays 
dealing with typical examples of the class Mammalia. Mr. 
Renshaw is a writer who combines zoology and history. He gives 
us vivid word-pictures, too, of the natural habitats of the animals 
he deals with. His subjects in this last volume range from the 
drill baboon and the Pacific walrus to the Sumatran rhinoceros 
and the Canadian porcupine. He has collected a deal of scientific, 
accurate information which cannot fail to be of interest to 
those whose tastes incline them to study zoology. The illustra- 
tions are photographs, many of them taken by the author himself; 
they are useful accompaniments to the text, but not of any 
exceptional merit or interest. We hope that Mr. Renshaw may 
reconsider his decision, and that the welcome his essays have 
received may induce him to write more. 








A PICTURE BOOK OF EVOLUTION. 

A Picture Book of Evolution. By Dennis Hird, M.A. Part IT. 
(Watts and Co. 2s, 6d. net.)—Among popular expositions of the 
results of scientific research, Mr. Dennis Hird’s books deserve 
recommendation. The second part of his “ Picture Book” con- 
tains an extremely interesting collection of figures,some reprinted 
from well-known works of biology, which ought to make the mean- 
ing of organic evolution intelligible to those whose knowledge 
is slight. The text is clear and elementary. Notes of exclamation 
are, however, rather needlessly used; and it is a misfortune that 
text and illustrations have not been bettercombined. Itisa pity, 
for instance, that when the reader is being instructed about 
reptiles or fish, the pictures on the page should treat of marsupials 
or monkeys. A chapter on comparative anatomy illustrates the 
similarity between the bodily framework of man and the lower 
animals. Embryology and rudimentary organs are dealt with to 
show the ancestry of man; and the end of the book contains a 
summary of the pedigree of man from an amoeboid ancestor, 
tentatively put forward by Haeckel. The Jast chapter gives 
portraits and biographies (which are too short to possess much 
value) of the workers at evolution, from the Greeks down to 
Gegenbaur and Wiedersheim. 








NATURAL HISTORY AT THE SEASIDE. 

The Seashore Shown tothe Children. By Janet Harvey Kelman. 
Described by Rev. Theodore Wood. With 48 Coloured Pictures. 
(T. C. and E. C. Jack. 2s. 6d. net.)—A visit to the seaside, so 
delightful to all children, may be made much more so by collecting 
and intelligently studying the fish, molluscs, sea-urchins, worms, 
corals, and sponges. The sea is full of wonderful and strange 
living creatures. Unfortunately most fathers and mothers are 
too ignorant to answer the intelligent questions which their 
children put to them. This excellent little book will be of use to 
parents, and for children it will make the rock-pools a hunting- 
ground from which they can learn some natural history which 
they will ever remember and enjoy. The text is very readable 
for little boys and girls, and the coloured plates are good and well 
chosen. 








BRITISH MOTHS. 

The Moths of the British Isles. By Richard South, F.E.S. 
First Series. With Accurately Coloured Figures of Every 
Species and Many Varieties. (Frederick Warne and. Co. 
7s. 6d. net.)—Mr. South, who is the editor of the Entomologist, 
has produced a complete and handy little guide to the moths of 
these islands. The first series, comprised in the present volume, 
deals with the families Sphingide to Noctwidz, and the arrange- 
ment is almost the same as in Staudinger’s Catalogue of 1901. 
The book may be slipped into the pocket, and the information is 
fairly full without being unduly technical. But the feature of 
the book is the coloured figure of each species. These, apparently 








coloured photographs, are admirably printed and most beautifully 
coloured. There are also numerous uncoloured plates of eggs 
larvae, and pupae. : 








SIMPLES FROM THE MASTER'S GARDEN. 

Simples from the Master’s Garden. By Annie Trumbull Slosgon, 
(Sunday School Times Company, Philadelphia. 4s. net.)—If the 
Sunday-school children of Philadelphia and its surroundings get 
such excellent provision as is to be found in this volume, they 
are very well off. It contains seven little studies, as they may be 
called, all, we take it, drawn from life. All are of good quality, 
but two we may mention as perhaps the best. In “The Changed 
Cross” we read of a certain Ruth, a sweet child in looks and 
temper, but troubled with a grievous affliction of almost unip. 
telligible speech, setting a barrier between her and other girls, 
and absolutely frightening the young children. to whom 
she was in her heart devoted. Her first comfort came to her 
from a poem called “The Changed Cross.” 
is allowed to change her burden for another, and finds the new 
one much heavier to bear. This was a new light to Ruth. “Did 
He choose it for me?” she asked; and the thought that He 
did changed her as a miracle, giving her, among other things, a 
brightness which made her attract in spite of the stammering 
speech. She died young—perhaps it was as well—listening in her 
last hours to one of her favourite hymns, “There is a Fountain,” 
in which the special charm to her was the couplet, “ When this 
poor lisping, stammering tongue Lies silent in the grave,” and 
with a little silver cross which her teacher had given her under her 
pillow. The other is “ A Simple Expositor,” the story of “ Benny,” 
a negro who came into the author’s service a few years after the 
Civil War. He was twenty, and an intelligent lad, but the Bible 
was absolutely new to him. He cared for no other books; this 
had an entrancing interest for him, and the characters in it were 
all vividly real. On the day when he read for the first time of 
David’s victory over Goliath he brought in after dinner—he had 
shown while waiting various signs of excitement—a frosted cake, 
garnished with flowers, with a small American flag in the centro, 
“ That’s on ‘count of the great vict’ry—David's, you know. We 
wasn’t any of us there to celebrate at the time, and I reckoned we 
ought to take some notice of it now.” 


In this some sufferer 








CEYLON: THE PARADISE OF ADAM. 

the Paradise of Adam. By Caroline Corner. (John 
Lane. 10s, 6d. net.)—This book, from one point of view, is a com- 
mentary with some very appropriate illustrations on the aphorism 
that the ways of the East are not the ways of the West. In her 
“seven years’ residence in the Island” “Cynthia” learnt and 
unlearnt many things. There were experiences in the Courts of 
Justice. One trial is described to which she was herself a party; 
a clock had been stolen from her dwelling, and the thief told a 
story of how it came into his possession, a story which for 
imaginative force not even a “Druce case” witness could cqual. 
In another, two Englishmen had to answer for stealing a ruby neck- 
lace from a temple. This time a crow was luckily found to be the 
culprit. Here the West and the East are more in harmony. Did 
not a “Jackdaw of Rheims ” distinguish himself in the same way ? 
Then there are the dealings between Cynthia and her servants. 
There is the tragic story of the best dress and how the Dhurzee 
and the ayah dealt with it. 
comic, or tragi-comic, that, for instance, of the Tamil pageboy 
Friday. There are notices of Ceylon customs, of Ceylon scenery, 
and of other things too numerous to mention. Altogether, we 
have a very amusing book, not without some seriousness of 


meaning. 


Ceylon $ 


” 


And other stories there are, tragic or 








HIGHROADS OF HISTORY. 

Hijhroads of History. Vols. TV. and V. (T. Nelson and Sons. 
Vol. 1V., 1s. 6d.; Vol. V., 1s. 8d.) —These two volumes, belonging 
to the series “ Highroads of History,” take in English history 
(1) from the earliest times down to 1485, under the title of 
“Other Days and Other Ways,” and (2) “Tudor and Stewart,” 
the period 1485-1688. The story is told in a vigorous, picturesque 
way. The British household in the Copper Age, the over- 
running of the land by the English invaders from the East, 
the coming of the Danes and Normans, the institutions of 
chivalry, the beginnings of Parliament, the Hundred Years’ 
War, and the civil strife of York and Lancaster are given in 
broad outline in Vol. IV. Illustrations from famous pictures, 
such as Stothard’s “Canterbury Pilgrims,” are added (possibly 
it would have been better if the old House of Parliament had 
been represented, and Tintern Abbey had appeared in its glory, 
not in its decay). Then there are pieces of first-class poetry for 








recitation, and a “Summary of History, with Dates.” Vol. V. 
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js put together in the same way. The task is more difficult, 


for questions which still burn occur, but it is handled with 
discretion and success. 





THE DIARY OF A LOOKER-ON. 
The Diary of a Looker-on. By C. Lewis Hind. (Eveleigh Nash. 
"5. 6d.) —The author explains that he republishes here contribu- 
tions made to various journals, &c., that these contributions were 





papers transferred from his diaries, and that the collections | 
appear now divided into months, according to the dates of the | 
original writing. The resulting volume is obviously of a kind 
which it is very difficult to appreciate. There is the fact that 
matte: meant to be read in instalments has actually to bo read 


en masse,—the exigencies of a reviewer's work compel him to this 
kind of consumption. He cannot sip; he must take draughts. 
Our general impression, after as much reading as time permitted, | 
was that when Mr. Lewis Hind was writing about art he was 

always worth listening to, and this impression was made before | 
observing that art is Mr. Hind’s special subject. Then there was 
the feeling that he has an eye not only for the picturesque, but for 


Humanity appeals to him even in aspects which are 
In this respect heis truly catholic. And 


the human. 
not precisely engaging. 
on occasion, whatever his subject, he can tell a good story. Here is 
one of the millionaire who was determined to discover “the secret 
oftheold masters.” He bought a Titian for £50,000, and proceeded 
topeelit. “ Imagine his delight and excitement when he discovered 
beneath the Bacchus an underlay of a silvery tint, and beneath 
that a red foundation on which the design was incised. Breath- 
lessly he removed it, and disclosed a full-length portrait of 
We warmly recommend the book to our readers, 
which we 


George III. ! aa 
all the more readily because they cau do the “ sipping’ 


’ 


cannot. 





THE LAND OF THE MAPLE LEAF. 
The Land of the Maple Leaf. By B. Stewart. (G. Routledge 
and Sons. 6s.)\—‘ Canada as I Saw it” is Mr. Stewart’s second 
title. The book is not written, he informs us, to please the Immi- 
gration Department of the Dominion Government nor the trans- 
portation companies. He wants to tell people who think of trying 
their fortune in the great North-West what they will find. He 
discusses many questions for which it will be better to refer the 
reader to the book itself. 
whole to a review, nor can they be adequately epitomised. 
is one chapter, however, which furnishes extracts that admit of 
being quoted without qualification. In this the quarrel between 
the manufacturers and the farmers of the Dominion is empha- 
sised. The rate on dutiable goods has risen from 21} per cent. in 
1878 to 274 per cent. in 1904, and there is every prospect of its 
rising still more. The result is the depression of agriculture. The 
manufacturer of farming implements, his European rivals being 
excluded, gets a price for his goods that is twenty-five per cent. | 
above their value. The woollen manufacturers, with high prices 
and inferior materials, get between forty and fifty. The result 
isa diminution of the rural population and an increase of the 
urban. The dwellers in the country, unable to get more for 
their produce than its market value, naturally press into the 
This, 


surely, is a curious perversion of the “ Back to the Land!” cry. 


Such discussions cannot be transferred 


‘There 


cities, where this artificial rise is secured by the Customs. 





BENGAL PAST AND PRESENT. 

Bengal Past and Present. (Calcutta General Printing Company. 
Rs.2'8.)—This is the fifth number of the “ Journal of the Calcutta 
Historical Society,” a quarterly publication. The first article 
concludes the “ Short History of Old Fort William,” the scene of 
the Black Hole tragedy. It is not a little strange that such an 
event should not have been commemorated ; but it is a fact that 
the existing memorial is not older than the present century. The 
truth is that the site was forgotten. The following article presents 
us Bishop Wilson of Calcutta in the character of an energetic 
advocate of steam communication between India and England 
It does not surprise us to see this fresh proof of his active and 
practical temper. Further on in the number we find an account 
of the “Opening of the East India Railway.” This first of the 
peninsular railways was opened in 1854. It was hoped that six 
hundred and forty-seven miles would be completed by 1857. Dis 
aliter visum. In 1857 the Mutiny came about. There are other 
matters of interest, not the least important among them being a 
Life of Hadji Mahomed Mohsin (1730-1812). He was a wealthy 
native of Hugli, originally of Persian origin, who left his property 
for religious and educational purposes. An annual sum of 
Rs.57,000 is now used partly in supporting Madrassalis, where an 
orthodox Arabic education is given, partly in paying two-thirds 
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of the fees of Mohammedan students in Calcutta. At one time 
the money went to an “undenominational” College, but it was 
found that in twelve hundred pupils in the English side there 
were thirty-one Mohammedans to nine hundred and forty-eight 
Hindus. This is a curious proof of Hindu energy. They lose 
nothing for want of claiming it. 








GREECE AND THE ZXGEAN ISLANDS. 

Greece and the Hgean Islands. By Philip Sanford Marden. 
(A. Constable and Co. 12s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Marden has written a 
very pleasant and useful book. He is half ashamed to think that 
it is useful, and offers the apology that he is anxious to show his 
he comes from the other side of the Atlantic—how 
easy it is to travel in Greece. He begins with Crete, of which 
he does not tell us as muchras we should like to hear, and 
then takes us to Athens, of which he gives us an excellent 
description, including the modern.city as well as the old. Delphi 
is the only place in Northern Greece which he visited, and, 
perhaps, where there is so much to see elsewhere, the limitation 
was judicious. Then followed a visit to the Peloponnese, a region 
which recent exploration has made more attractive to the traveller. 


countrymen 


This region was well explored, more completely than we have seen 
recorded in a volume of this kind. After the Peloponnese came 
Mr. Marden has, we imagine, just the qualifica- 
He starts with the patience 


the i zean Isles 
tions that are wanted for the task 


| and good sense a traveller needs in Greece as much as he needs 


And he has, it is evident, a working acquaintance 
with classical literature. We can well believe that he knows 
more than he lets us see, a much more attractive habit than that 
There are 


them elsewhere. 


of the man who puts all he knows on to his paper. 
fifty illustrations taken from effective photographs. 





THE WORLD’S PEOPLES. 
The World's Peoples By A H Ke ine, LL D (Hutchinson and 
Co. 6s. net Dr Keane’s the wry of the origin of mankind 


admits of being very briefly stated. The common ancestor may 
be assigned as to time to the Pliocene period. He was the 
Pithecus erectus, being the gorilla and the 
chimpanzee, and he hada cranial capacity which may be estimated 
at 1,000, as compared with the 1,250 of the Low Races and the 
1,500 of the European. He may be located in Java. From him 
came in the Pleistocene period four varieties in four several 
zones. After this introduction, on which we shall not comment 
further than to say that it affords a convenient scheme for the 
arrangement of Dr. Keane’s great ethnographical and anthropo- 
we proceed to the “ General Survey.” First 
variety, divided into Oceanic and African 
The “yellow” follows, and after this 
come the red and the white, each with comprehensive sub- 
jut this outline gives but a very imperfect idea of Dr. 
Keane’s work. It is in the wealth of detail that its value lies. 
He has brought together in it a vast amount of carefully selected 
materials, and these are richly illustrated by a most instructive 
collection of photographs. It is something like an education in 
anthropology to go through these with the text. They mutually 
explain each other, though they sometimes inspire at least a 
temporary doubt as to the integrity of the divisions. It is difficult 
to believe that the Tarasco pictured on p. 272 is not more akin to 
the Caucasian than he is to some of his “red” relatives. 


his “poor relations ” 


logical knowledge, 
comes the “ black” 


divisions. 





REPRODUCTIONS FROM ILLUMINATED MANUSCRIPTS. 

Reproductions from Illuminated (The British 
Museum.)—This is the third series of reproductions, and may be 
fairly said to rival its predecessors in interest. For reasons stated 
in the preface, it may, indeed, be said to surpass them. The 
originals, in the first place, are not exposed to public view as are 
those from which the first and second series are taken. These 
Finally, 


Manuscripts. 


originals are, on the whole, of even greater importance. 
the reproductions are on a somewhat larger and more effective 
scale. They are taken from thirty-four 
Gospels, hymnals, breviaries, & First in order—the arrange- 
comes the manuscript of the Lindisfarne 


The plates number fifty. 


ment is chronological- 
Gospels, sometimes known as St Cuthbert’s. It was written 
about the end of the seventl 
by Bishop Eadpith of Lindisfarne, covered by Bishop Ethelwald (the 
cover is new), and furnished with an interlinear translation into 
English about a century later. Of this we have two plates. ILL 
and IV. are Gospels; V. a Psalter (all these date from before 
1,000 A.D.); X. is a Latin Bible (1160); XXVIII. contains the 
“Thebais” and “ Achilleis” of Statius (fifteenth century); and 
XLVIIL. the “ Roman de la Rose ” (fifteenth century). The last 


two are the only secular works. 


century A.D., or early in the eighth, 
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LESSONS ON CIVICS. 

Lessons on Civics. (Blackie and Son. 6d.)—This “Sketch of 
British Institutions at the Present Day” is likely to be a very 
useful manual. It is rigidly confined to a statement of facts. 
The nearest approach to a controversial remark is to be found 
on p. 279 (the pagination is retained from the larger work of 
which this is a portion), where we read that “a navy is a necessity 
of our existence,” and that “an army is no less necessary.” Some 
of our legislators think otherwise, but they are for the present in a 
small minority. 
Church. It is certainly a “ British institution,” and there is no 


little error, even in minds which should be better informed, as to | 


what its “ Establishment” really means. There is the matter of 
Church property, for instance. A compendious, dispassionate 
statement of the terms and conditions of its tenure would have 
been useful. Possibly it was thought that the controversial 
element could hardly be shut out. 





THE DEVELOPMENT OF ROMAN CATHOLICISM. 
By John A. Bain 
The point which 


The Development of Roman Catholicism. 
(Oliphant, Anderson, and Ferrier. 2s. 6d.) 


Mr. Bain makes is that Roman teaching has not remained the | 
same, that it has developed, and in a wrong direction. The | 
jut this 


answer to this is, of course, the theory of development 
theory is capable of unwelcome applications, as, for instance, in 
Modernism. We cannot follow Mr. Bain into the details of his 
argument. Perhaps the most convincing, if we are to take one 
out of his twenty-four chapters, is that in which he deals with 
the “ Deification of Mary.” Without holding the Roman Church 
generally responsible for all the extravagances of which some of 


her members are guilty, it is enough to point out that the title 
“Co-Redemptrix,” used as it has been by persons whom it is | 


impossible to disavow, implies a dangerous heresy. Redemption 
is the chief aspect in which man is taught to view his relation 
to God, and that a creature should be associated in it with the 
Three Persons is surely indefensible. And when Liguori declares 
that no one can be saved but through Mary he is drawing a 
logical conclusion from the word. 


SEASONABLE NATURE BOOKS 


FOR READERS OF ALL AGES. 
ADVENTURES IN BIRD-LAND. 


A Book for Boys. By OLIVER G. PIKE. With % Photographs taken 
direct from Nature by the Author, and 100 Pen-Sketches by E. Ricamonp 
Patonx. Cloth gilt, demy 8vo, 6s. net. 


THE BROOK AND ITS BANKS. 


By the late Rev. J.G. WOOD, M.A. With 16 Full-page Plates and numerous 
Illustrations in the Text, large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. New Edition, 


By MEADOW, GROVE, & STREAM. 


An Introduction to Nature Study. By HENRY HILTON BROWN, 
F.E.S. With 2 folded Coloured Plates, Photogravure Frontispiece, and 
171 Figures in Black-and-White from Original Drawings by the Author, 
large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6. 


BY-PATHS IN NATURE. 


By FRANK STEVENS. With 72 Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 
EVERY BOY’S BOOK OF BRITISH 
NATURAL HISTORY. 


A Reliable Guide to British Wild Life and Nature Photography. By W. 
PERCIVAL WESTELL, F.L.S. With an Introduction by the Right 
Hon. Lorp Avesury. Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


FIFTY-TWO NATURE RAMBLES. 
A Series of Open-Air Talks for Young People. By W. PERCIVAL 
WESTELL, F.LS. With 5 Coloured Plates from Drawings, and 100 other 
Illustratious from Photographs, large crown ®vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


GLEANINGS FROM THE FIELDS 
OF NATURE. 


By EDWARD T. CONNOLD, F.Z.S., F.E.S. With an Introduction by 

Davip Anprrson-Berry, M.D., F.R.S.E. With Pbhotogravure Frontis 
piece and 24 pages of Plates from Photographs, Photo-micrographs, and 
rawings by the Author, large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


HOME LIFE IN BIRD-LAND. 


By OLIVER G..PIKE. With 4 Coloured Plates, and over 80 other 
Illustrations from: Photographs taken direct from Nature by the Author, 
demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. net. 


HOW to STUDY WILD FLOWERS. 


By Rev. GEORGE HENSLOW, M.A., F.L.S., &c. New Edition, with 12 
double-page Coloured Plates and 57 other Illustrations, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 


PONDS AND ROCK POOLS. 


With Hints on Collecting for, and the Management of, the Micro- 
Aquarium. By HENRY SCHERREN, F.ZS. With Illustrations, crown 
8vo, cloth, 2s. 

Published by THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 
London: 4 BOUVERIE STREET, E.C.; and Sold by all Booksellers, 








| with the history of the Cabinet. 


Something more might have been said about the | 








ESSAYS POLITICAL 
AND BIOGRAPHICAL. 


By Sir SPENCER WALPOLE, K.O.B. 


The Times says:—‘ The subjects range from Halifax and 
Godolphin, through Croker and Madame de Lieven, to the late 
Lord Granville and the causes of the American Civil] War 
Another which covers the whole of that two hundred years deals 
Perhaps this last is the best of 
all. No subject could give Sir Spencer a better chance of 
exhibiting his mastery of the traditional lore of English Politics 
and few topics unite so much curious interest with so much 
practical importance.” The volume contains a Memoir by 
his Daughter, and a Photogravure Frontispiece. 10s. 6d, net. 


THE STORY OF .. 
BRITISH DIPLOMACY. 


By T. H. S. ESOOTT. 16s. 


“Mr. Escott traces the history of our foreign relations in a clear 
and informing fashion, and as he approaches the close of his 
story is able to give notes and sketches of a large number of 
brilliant men of the late Victorian period.”—Daily Telegraph. 


PERU. VOL. Il. OF THE “ SOUTH 
AMERICAN SERIES.” 


By ©. REGINALD ENOOK, F.R.Q.S. 


“ Mr. Enock’s elaborate and well-studied treatise......unites in the 
happiest way the best qualities of an official manual and a personal 
Scotsman. The volume contains an Introduction by 


descript ion,” 
10s. 6d. net. 


Martin Hume, a Map, and numerous Illustrations 


THE ROMAN EMPIRE 
B.C. 29 — A.D. 476. 


By H. STUART JONES, M.A. 


Putting down Mr. Jones’s book one can carry in one's head 
the whole marvellous story,—look back on it as a whole, 
trace it up stream and down stream, as no ordinary mortal 
can do after going through the details of Mommsen or Gibbon.” 

Saturday Review. A new volume of the “Story of the 
Nations Series.” With Maps and Illustrations. 5s. 


| T. FISHER UNWIN, 1 Adelphi Terrace, London. 


THE BERNESE OBERLAND. 


Vol. IV. From the Grimsel to the Uri Rothstock. By H 
DUBI. In two parts, 10s. each. A new volume of Conway 

and Coolidge’s “ Climber’s Guides.” 
The Manchester Guardian says :-—“* The thoroughness that Dr. Diibi has put 
into the task is wonderful, and maintains splendidly the reputation of a series 
upon which practically all guideless climbing in the regions that it covers is 


based. 


TRAMPS ROUND THE MOUNTAINS OF THE MOON 


AND THROUCH THE BACK CATE OF THE CONCO 


STATE. 
By T. BROADWOOD JOHNSON, M.A. 
tions from Photographs, 6s. 


MICHAEL DAVITT: 
Revolutionary, Agitator, and Labour 
SHEEHY-SKEFFINGTON. With an 
Mr. Justin McCarruy. 7s. 6d. net. 

“Mr. Sheehy-Skeffington’s book deserves ungrudging appreciation as a fresh 
and thoughtful and suggestive study of a sincerely nuble man.’’—Daily News 


ANNIE BESANT. 
An Autobiography. Third and Cheaper Edition. 
New Preface. Illustrated, 5s. net 
“It is a work of extraordinary interest written by one whose personal 
charm and magnetism communicated themselves to all her writings, and 


who, moreover, is one of the finest intellects of her age. 
Westminster Garette 


THE PROGRAMME OF MODERNISM. 
A Reply to the Encyclical “ Pascendi” of Pius X. Trans- 
lated from the Italian by Father TYRRELL. 5s. net 


WHAT IS RELIGION ? 


With 30 Illustra- 


Leader. By F. 
Introduction by 


With a 


By Prof. W. BOUSSET. With an Introduction. Second 
Large Impression. 5s. net. 

CHRIST AND THE NATION. 
Westminster and other Sermons. By H. HENSLEY 


HENSON, Canon of Westminster. 5s. net 
NOTABLE 6s. NOVELS. 
THE WOMAN WHO VOWED. By ELLISon HARDING. 
THE QUESTS OF PAUL BECK. 
By M. McDonne.t Bopxty, K.C. 


THE BLUE LAGOON. $y H. De VERE STACPOOLE. 


T. FISHER UNWIN, 1r Adelphi Terrace, London. 
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HARPER'S 
MAGAZINE 


For July Now Ready, containing 
7 COMPLETE STORIES OF VARIED INTEREST 
THE TESTING OF DIANA MALLORY. 


By Mrs. Humphry Ward. 


Illustrated by William Hatherell, R.I. 


Across the Arabian Desert. 


By NORMAN DUNCAN. Illustrated. 


Recent Discoveries in Medicine. | 


By Dr. M. ALLEN STARR. 


The Battle of 


The Personal Narrative of a 


Solferino. 


Survivor. 


to Terrorism. 


Ivanowski 


From Tolstoi 


By A. EDWARDES., lIilustrated by S. 


MARY E. WILKINS’S £1,000 PRIZE NOVEL. 


THE SHOULDERS OF ATLAS. 
By MARY E. WILKINS (Mrs. Freeman), 
Fair Lavinia,” “A New England Nun,” & 
piece, 6s. 

A full-length novel of a sweet, refreshing, straightforward 
type, leaving pleasant memories of the fragrant New England 
garden, the shady orchard trees, the quaint village people, and 
the lovely heroine, town-bred, but quite unspoiled. 


R. J..6 MOTHER, anv some ornen propre. 


By MARGARET DELAND, Author of “Old Chester Tales, 
“The Awakening of Helena Richie,’ &c Illustrated, 6s. 


“Excellent and distinctive stories, novels in little we might 
term them,—all are delightful.” —Globe 


BERTRAND OF BRITTANY. __ 6s. 
By WARWICK DEEPING, Author of ‘‘A Woman's War,” & 
“He has a good story to tell, and he tells it well.” 


THE BARRIER. 
By REX BEACH, Author of 
“A most inspiriting and absorbing book.”— Morning Leader, 


With Frontis 
Now ready 


Athenwum 


Mustrated, 6s. 
“Spoilers of the North 





Miscellaneous Publications. 
WORLDS IN THE MAKING: 


THE EVOLUTION OF THE UNIVERSE. 


Illustrated, 6g. net (post-free 6s. 4d.) by 
ARRHENIUS, of the Nobel Institute, Stockholm. 


Explains the origin of nebul# from suns and suns from nebulw, 


the universal distribution of life, and the universal conservation | 


of energy ; it shows how all may be accounted for by the newly 
developed principle of the pressure of light. 


“A remarkable volume.”— Spectator. 


BETWEEN THE TWILIGHTS: 


BEING STUDIES OF INDIAN WOMEN BY ONE OF 
THEMSELVES. 

jy CORNELIA SORABJI. &s. net (post-free 5s. 4d.) With 
Cover and End-paper Designs by J. Lockwoop KIPLING. 


“Fascinating because of its mysticism as much as because of 
its information.”—Liverpool Post. 


ASTRONOMY WITH THE 
NAKED EYE. 


By G. P. SERVISS. Illustrated, 6s, net (post-free 6s. 4d.) 


Immediately. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 45 Albemarle Street, London, W. 


Author of “ The | 


SVANTE 


BLACKWOODS’ BOOKS 
MR. CHARLES WHIBLEY’S 


AMERICAN SKETCHES 


written impressions are 





| 
| 

“ These brilliantly 
mind which perceives wilt! equal vividness the 


sides of what it contemp!] ites.”’"—Glasgow Herald 
| 


the pr duct of a 
good and evil 


PROFESSOR DAVID MASSON’S 


MEMORIES 0F LONDON 
IN THE ’'FORTIES 


3s. 6d. net, 
Dundee Advertise 


rhiful of nian 


“A charming | 
l { il v olume 

Daily News 
indeed, that we 
as large 


“One of the most deli 


unt. bool 


yume was three 


“It is a verv plea so pleasant, 


cannot help wishing the v: or four time 


as it is.” Daily Telear tph 
| 


COLONEL HUGH PEARSE’S 


LIFE AND MILITARY SERVICES 
OF VISCOUNT LAKE 


iSs. net. 


Readers interested in the growth of our British Empire and 
in following the life story of a notable Englishman will feel 
crateful to the author of thi volume for } ing undertaken a 


» admirably.” 
Daily Teleqraph 


long-delayed task and for having performed it 


“A book of value to ldiers as a lesson in strategy and tactics, 
while to the still l publ vho t ted in th juality 
of the men who " lm tain l for us Ta n I npire it 
will appeal a rongly / 

HECTOR MACPHERSON, JUNR.’S, 


net. 


THROUGH the DEPTHS of SPACE 


} This book is a primer of Astronomy, and, as tl Davy Chron 


| says, “it written in plain and simple language, and gives a 


| 


comprehensive idea of the universe 


3y DULCIBELLA ETHEL GREY. 
W il ‘ 
H. CHOLMONDELEY PENNELL 
Bea f l f f f 
“Of ral 
A i 1 
*U1 r 1 





‘THE BEST NOVELS. 6- 
RICHARD LANGHORNE 


By ELLIS ASHMEAD-BARTLETT. 
* Holds t ler te t we t 
my er wt 


THE GREAT AMULET 


By MAUD DIVER, 


eh cea belt ta tha alee nad character 
THE RED NEIGHBOUR 
By W. J. ECCOTT, 
Author of “ His Ind f Arra *“ Fortu wa 
‘The Hearth of Hutton 
** We are taken by surpr It 13 with its d responsible 
spirit, and we are well uteut I . 





W. BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
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MR. JOHN LONG’S NEW BOOKS 


“ 4 remarkable book.”—T. P. O'CONNOR. 


MEMOIRS OF EDWARD VAUGHAN 


KENEALY, LL.D. By his Daughter, ARABELLA KENEALY. With 
Photogravure Portrait of Dr. Kenealy, and several other Portraits and 
Illustrations, demy 8vo, 16s. net. 

Brier Extracts From THE First Reviews :—Saturday Review.—“ No more 
interesting biography of a lawyer has ever been written.” Birmingham 
Gazette.—‘ There is no more romantic story in the history of English law than 
that of this brilliant lawyer.” Morning Post.—‘* Dr. Kenealy moved in an 
interesting circle, of which these Memoirs present some striking recollections 
Daily Mail,—* An upright, scholarly, courageous, and lovable man.” Daily 
Mirror.—‘* This most unusual and very interesting book.” Country Life. 
** Its richness and raciness.”" 








A Volume of Extraordinary Fascination. 


MORE SOCIETY RECOLLECTIONS. by 
an ENGLISH OFFICER, Author of “ Society Recollections in Paris and 
Vienna, 1879-1904."" With 44 Portraits of Celebrities, demy 8vo, 12s. net. 

The gratifying reception that was accorded “ Society Recollections in Paris 
and Vienna, 1879-1904," has called forth the present volume, in which the 
author covers ground both in France and Austria that was left untouched in 
the former work, aud he travels over a wider area of Southern Europe 
generally. The writer depicts the life and manners of the Continental Smart 

Set—the Court, the Corps Diplomatique, the Services, and the Aristocracy. It 

is written by a man of the world, who has been everywhere and seen every- 

thing. 


GLIMPSES OF THE AGES. By T. E. Samve. 
SCHOLES, M.D. Demy 8vo, 12s. net (Vol. IT.) 

Times.—** Dr. Scholes in his first volume (1905) undertook to show that 
there is no ground for the current belief in the superiority of the white races 
over the coloured. He there dealt with the mental and physical aspects of 
the subject, reserving the moral for a second volume. This one is an extensive 
detailed criticism of the treatment of her coloured subjects by Great Britain.” 





é %? 
EDWARD FITZGERALD AND “ POSH, 
**HERRING MERCHANTS.” Including a number of Unpublished 
Letters from Edward FitzGerald to Joseph Fletcher, or ‘‘ Posh,” not 
hitherto published. Elucidated by JAMES BLYTH. With 16 Illus 
trations specially taken for the work, including 2 of “ Posh,’ 
crown 8vo, 4s. net. 

To the many who regard Edward FitzGerald as the greatest of English 
letter-writers the announcement of a volume which will contain a number of 
unpublished FitzGerald letters is certain to stir curiosity. It is the story of 
Edward FitzGerald’s friendship with ‘‘ Posh,” the boatman. Many readers 
who know their FitzGerald will have been puzzled by the frequent reference 
to “‘Posh” in FitzGerald'’s writings. The story is now elucidated by Mr. 
James Blyth. FitzGerald confessed that he had a “ very young-lady-like 

artiality ’ for writing to his friends, and these letters show another phase of 
his intensely human character. 








CREATION’S DAWN. By “.Kisx.” With Pre- 
face by Prof. A. H. SAYCE. Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. net. 

Many of the difficulties encountered in the Creation and Deluge Narratives 
of Genesis are here satisfactorily explained on an entirely new basis. This 
book should be in the hands of all those who have doubts as to the veracity 
of this part of the Biblical Narrative. 

RECOLLECTIONS BY DAVID CHRISTIE 
MURRAY. With Photogravure Portrait, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
[ Nearly ready. 


A TRAMP’S PHILOSOPHY. By 


KENNEDY. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Bart 





By the Authorof “ THE YOKE.” 


THE OLD ALLEGIANCE. By UHvnerr 
WALES. Illustrated. 6s. 
The three novels—‘* Mr. and Mrs. Villiers,” ‘‘ The Yoke,” and ‘‘ Cynthia in the 
Wilderness ’—by which Mr. Hubert Wales has so quickly made himself famous 
have one quality in common: they are as unlike the average novel as anything 
can well be. It is probable that Mr. Hubert Wales's latest story, ‘‘ THE OLD 
ALLEGIANCE,” will be the greatest surprise of any of his books. 


The Talk of the Town is Cosmo Hamilton's startling 
Society Novel. 


KEEPERS OF THE HOUSE. By Cosmo 
HAMILTON, Author of “ Adam’s Clay,” “ Brummell.” 6s. 
The opinion of the World.—“‘ Mr. Hamilton's study of Mary Bellenden is 
intensely sympathetic, and he has handled a daring subject with extreme 
delicacy. This striking story is one of undoubted pathos, and such an one as 
may be very true. Withal, he points more than one moral. Daring it may be, 
unconventional and intensely clever it is without question.” 
Bystande,.—* Mr. Hamiltou has here given us the most powerful and 
moving novel he las yet produced.” 
NEW NOVEL BY DOROTHEA GERARD. 
RESTITUTION. By Dororuea Gerarp, Author 
of “ Itiverant Daughters.” 6s. 
Pall Mall tazetlte.—‘*A good and original idea is the foundation of Mme. 
Gerard's last romance. The story is well devised and well told, and throbs 
with iuterest,”” 
Times.—“ Altogether a very pleasant novel, instructive as well as enter- 
taining.” 


EVERYBODY READS 


JOHN LONG’S NOVELS 
OF WHICH THE FOLLOWING ARE THE LATEST. 
SIX SHILLINGS EACH. 
THE OLD ALLEGIANCE (see above) - - - 
KEEPERS OF THE HOUSE (see above) - - - 


Hubert Wales 
Cosmo Hamilton 


RESTITUTION (see above) - - - - - - Dorothea Gerard 
THE CONFESSIONS OF CLEODORA - - - Cariton Dawe 
FIVE NIGHTS - - - - - - - - Victoria Cross 
THE AIM OF HER LIFE - - - - = -« L. T. Meade 
WHAT WOMAN WILLS - ~ - - - - Lucas Cleeve 


NELLIE OF THE 


*“*EIGHT BELLS” - = = A. Philip Crouch 


JOHN LONG, 12, 13, 14 Norris Street, Haymarket, London. 








THE WORKS OF 


ANATOLE FRANCE 


*,* It has long been a ao to England that only one volume by Anatole 


France has been a uately rendered into English; yet outside this 
country he shares the distinction with Tolstoi of being the greatest and 
most daring student of humanity now living. Mr. John Lane has pleasare 
in announcing his English translations of M. France's works, which are 
under the general editorship of Mr. Frederic Chapman. The format of the 
volumes leaves little to be desired. The size is Demy Svo (9 x 52 inches) 
printed from Caslon type upon a paper light of weight but strong in 
texture, with a cover design in green and gold, a gilt top, end-papers from 
designs by Aubrey Beardsley, and initals by Henry Ospovat. In short 
these are volumes for the bibliophile as well as the lover of fiction, und 
form perhaps the cheapest library edition of copyright novels ever pub- 
lished, for the price is only that of an ordinary novel. The translation of 
these books has been entrusted to such competent French scholars as Mr. 
Alfred Allinson, Mr. Frederic Chapman, Mr. Robert B. Douglas, Mr. A. W. 
Evans, Mrs. Farley, Lafcadio Hearn, Mrs. John Lane, Mrs. Newmarch, Mr, 
C. E, Roche, Miss Winifred Stephens, and Miss M. P. Willcocks, 


THE RED LILY: a Translation 
By WINIFRED STEPHENS. 
MOTHER OF PEARL: 


By FREDERIC CHAPMAN. 


THE GARDEN OF EPICURUS: 


A Translation By ALFRED ALLINSON. 


a Translation 


[July Sth, 





THE DIARY OF A LADY-IN-WAITING. 
LADY CHARLOTTE BURY. Being the Diary Illustrative of the Times 
of George the Fourth. Interspersed with Original Letters from the late 
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Notice.—With this week’s “Sproraror” is issued, gratis, a 
LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 








NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


ERSIA has during the week been the scene of a furious 

and ruthless coup d'état. On Tuesday the Shah, imitating, 
no doubt unconsciously, the action of Napoleon IIT. in 1851, 
suddenly surrounded the Parliament House at Teheran, and, 
after a good deal of fighting, endeavoured to seize the chief 
leaders of those opposed to the maintenance and exercise of 
the arbitrary Royal power. A certain number of these, we 
are glad to say, were able to take refuge in the British Lega- 
tion, and are therefore safe, but others were arrested and at 
once hanged or shot. Among these was the editor of a weekly 
newspaper, the Sur-ul-Israfil, It will be remembered that 
Thomas Cromwell excused himself for destroying Glastonbury 
Abbey by saying that the only way of getting rid of the rooks 
was to cut down the rookery. The Shah seems to have been 
of the same opinion, for Friday's telegrams from Teheran say 
that numbers of workmen are now engaged in systematically 
destroying the Parliament building. This policy, however, 
is not confined to public institutions. The pillaging of the 
houses of the Persian nobles and their destruction are, we are 
told, assuming alarming proportions. ‘The Shab,” says a 
Reuter telegram, “is having a house bombarded daily accord- 
ing to a proscription list.” The Times Persian correspondent, 
a propos of this destruction, mentions that the wife of Zahir- 
ed-Dowleb, aunt to the Shah, committed suicide on Wednes- 
day when her house was destroyed. The Shah has promul- 
gated the regulations for the new elections to Parliament. 

It remains to be seen whether the Shah’s coup d'état will be 
successful. He is no doubt to some extent an astute man, 
but he is believed to have very little personal courage, and to 
suffer from most of the weaknesses that belong to the 
degenerate type of Oriental despot, of which type he is indeed 
a characteristic example. He is generally reported to be 
detested by his quick-witted, if not over-manly, subjects, and 
it is therefore just possible that they may successfully resist 
his tyranny. At the same time, the coup d'etat may have 
cowed them so thoroughly that they will pass into a condition 
of sombre acquiescence, especially if he does not press them 
too hard in the matter of taxation. The only satisfactory 
element in the situation is the good understanding between 





Russia and Britain. If that understanding had not taken 
place, or if the fanatics who tried to prevent the Reval meeting 
had been successful, and had managed to make the Russian 
Government believe that our protestations of amity were not 
genuine, the existing situation would have been a cause of 
very great anxiety. As it is, we need have little fear of 
diplomatic complications. 


On Thursday the tug-of-war in the French Senate over the 
question of the nationalisation of State railways, raised by 
the proposal to buy the Western Railway, took place. 
M. Clemenceau made the acceptance or rejection of his Bill 
a matter of confidence. The effect of his vigorous speech was 
very great, but when the division was taken it was found that 
the Government had only a majority of 3 (128—125). The 
escape was a narrow one, and it is even said that at the next 
voting two of the majority may change their minds. That, 
of course, would put the Government in a minority of 1. 
For ourselves, we cannot but regret M. Clemenceau’s deter- 
mination to enter upon the dangerous path of nationalisa- 
tion. No doubt the nationalisation of railways in France 
would not have quite such bad results as in England. At the 
same time, the vast increase of Government employees must 
prove a very serious matter. Many Frenchmen of weight and 
influence are asking: “ Does the Government management of 
the dockyards and other public works justify the belief that 
they will successfully handle the vast workshops required for 
the railways of France, even if they can manage the ordinary 
railway service ?” 

Friday's telegrams from Bombay state that Mr. Tilak, the 
Nationalist leader, was arrested on Wednesday evening on a 
charge of publishing a seditious article in his newspaper, the 
Kesari, a Marathi weekly published at Poona. The bearing 
of the case was adjourned until to-day. The purport of the 
article on which the charge is based, according to the summary 
of the Times, is to accuse the white bureaucracy of driving the 
native Indians to desperation, and compelling them to imitate 
the methods of the Russian people. Mr. Tilak, it will be 
remembered, was in 1897, while a member of the Bombay 
Legislative Council, charged with seditious writing in the 
Kesari, and sentenced to eighteen months’ confinement and 
a fine of £66. He appealed to the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council, but his appeal was rejected. It was 
Mr. Tilak who, at the last Indian National Congress, led the 
movement which broke up that body. We do not wish to pre- 
judice Mr. Tilak when he is under trial, but there is no doubt 
that he represents the most aggressive type of the Poona 
Brahmins,—the strongest opponents of British rule in India. 
It must not be supposed, however, that he is in any sense the 
leader of a great popular or democratic movement. To the 
Indian masses his name is probably quite as unknown as it is 
to “the man in the street” at home. 


The Emperor William made an interesting speech on 
Tuesday at the dinner of the North German Yacht Club. 
Dealing with the Government proposals for the reform of 
Imperial finances, the Emperor assured his hearers that the 
Chancellor's antecedents were a guarantee for the soundness 
of the scheme, and that they might rely fully on his 
right-hand man, Herr Sydow. He could not reveal the 
contemplated measures, but “if I were allowed to lift the 
veil a little, those of you who are unmarried might perhaps 
catch sight of a tax on bachelors. But this is not certain.” 
He compared his welcome in Hamburg to “the pressure 
of a friendly hand to a man who resolutely pursues his way 
without hesitation, and who knows that he has yet somebody 
behind him who understands him and who ie willing to help 
him.” Tbe speech is interpreted as designed to exert a 
reassuring influence on the public, and is certainly not 
calculated to disturb the international atmosphere. 
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Mr. Grover Cleveland, who had held the Presidency of the 
United States from 1885 to 1889, and again from 1893 to 1897, 
died at Princeton, New Jersey, on Wednesday, in his seventy- 
second year. Mr. Cleveland, who was the son of a poor 
Presbyterian minister in New Jersey, owed his rise to his 
industry and strength of character, Called to the Bar at an 
early age, he settled in Buffalo, and, nominated for the} 
mayoralty as reform candidate in 1881, made his mark so 
decisively that he was elected Governor of New York in 1882, 
and defeated Mr. Blaine in the Presidential contest in 1884. In | 
both his terms of office he came into collision with England,— 
over the Canadian fishery question and the Sackville incident | 
in the first, and over the Venezuelan difficulty in the second. | 
Mr. Cleveland earned the gratitude of his countrymen by his | 
independence in domestic affairs. Two of his sayings sum up 
his political philosophy with admirable point: “ Public office 
is a public trust,” and “The people should support the 
Government, not the Government the people.” 


The Birthday Honours, which were announced on Friday 
morning, are not of a very sensational kind. There are four 
new Peers, Sir Antony MacDonnell, Mr. George Whiteley, Sir 
Angus Holden, and Mr. John Wynford Philipps, the eldest 
of the three brother M.P.’s who are well known in the House 
of Commons for their stature. We hold that the Government 
are wise to continue the practice of making Peers. They must 
not, however, be surprised if the public takes their continued 
strengthening of the House of Lords in numbers—and, 
indeed, very often in ability—as a sign that their affected 
disapproval of an hereditary Chamber is altogether unreal. 
The new Privy Councillors, including those for Ireland, 
number eight. Of these we may mention Mr. Emmott, the 
deservedly popular Chairman of Committees; Sir Edward 
Hamilton; Sir Charles Fitzpatrick, the Chief Justice of 
Canada; and Mr. T. W. Russell. Eleven baronetcies have 
been conferred. Mr. Perks, Sir Thomas Lauder Brunton, and 
Mr. J. B. Robinson, the South African millionaire, are the 
most notable names. 

The civilians, soldiers, and sailors who are deemed worthy 
of the accolade in one form or another number between thirty 
and forty. Of these we can only say with Emerson: “In the 
press of knights not every brow can receive the laurel ”—of 
special mention and description. We note, however, that Mr. 
Percy Bunting, editor of the Contemporary, becomes Sir 
Percy, and that Mr. Joseph Joel Duveen is also made a 
Knight Bachelor. Mr. Duveen, it will be remembered, has 
done a real public service by undertaking to build the new 
Turner Gallery at Millbank. We are pleased to see among 
the new Service K.C.B.’s the name of Sir Reginald Custance, 
and among the civilians Mr. Babington Smith, Secretary to 
the Post Office, and another distinguished Civil servant, Mr. 
Llewellyn Smith. General Mackinnon, Director-General of 
the Territorial Force, also receives a well-merited K.C.B. 
To enumerate the new C.B.’s, C.S.I.’s, C.M.G.’s, C.1E.’s, 
C.V.O.’s, and “ Companions of the Imperial Service Order” 
would almost be beyond the typographical resources of the 
Spectator. But though we cannot name the recipients of 
these honours, we do not doubt that among them there are 
men whose merit is as great as, or greater than, those who have 
obtained distinctions more grandiloquent. It might indeed 
be said that it is on the “Companions” that the foundations 
of Empire are laid. Here are to be found the men who 
obscurely toil late and early, in sickness and in sorrow, in 
Arctic cold or Tropic heat, to maintain the might, majesty, and 
dominion of Britain. Alas! their death-roll is well-nigh as 
large as their roll of honour. Morituri te salutant! might 
almost be their device. 


The Committee stage of the Old-Age Pensions Bill has 
occupied the House of Commons throughout the week, with 
the result that the Government have been forced, as we felt 
sure would be the case, to make concession after concession 
increasing the burden to be laid on the taxpayer. On Tuesday 
Lord Castlereagh moved an amendment in favour of a sliding- 
scale, which led to a discussion in which the Labour Party 
expressed the strongest possible objection to a sliding-scale 
such as that foreshadowed by the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
If a sliding-scale were adopted, it must be a generous one, 
which would not put persons in receipt of 10s. a week in a less | 
good position than they would have been under the original 
proposal. Ultimately the Chancellor of the Exchequer stated 





that the Government would proceed upon the schedule 
standing in the name of Mr. Goulding. The additional 
expense entailed would be about £100,000. The schedule 
showing the scale which he would propose would appear upon 
the Order Paper so that Members might consider it. Upon 


| this surrender we predict two things,—first, that in the end 


graduation will not begin earlier than 10s. a week, and next, 


| that the total cost will not be below half-a-million. 


On Wednesday a still greater and more important sur- 
render was made by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, but a 
surrender so contrived as to cause the maximum of discredit 
to the Administration. Mr. Barnes, the Labour Member, made 
a striking appeal to the Government not to insist upon the 
reduction of pensions in the case of old married couples, but 
to let them, when they lived together, draw as much as 
they would if they lived apart. To begin with Ministers 
remained firm, and put up Mr. McKenna to argue that it 
would be absolutely impossible to make the desired concession, 
The Government were governed by the financial conditions 
of the day: the means at their disposal were limited. Mr, 
McKenna was followed by Mr. Long and by other speakers, 
who strongly urged the policy of concession. Then the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, as usual, surrendered. The reluc- 
tance of the Government to yield was, he declared, not due 
to any lack of sympathy, but only to lack of money. Could 
he count upon this being the last demand for extending the 
principle of the Bill? If so, he would close with it. It must 
be understood, however, that the Committee would not vote 
for any other amendment entailing fresh expenditure. 
Having received what he considered to be consent to his 
proposition in the shape of cheers, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer agreed to leave the pensions of married couples 
intact. Mr. Lloyd George estimated that the cost of this 
concession would be about £334,000, a sum which, we again 
venture to say, will be considerably exceeded. 


Later in the evening an attempt was made to let in the 
paupers, and to allow the Pensions Committees to supple- 
ment out-relief given by the Guardians so as to bring up 
the incomes of persons over seventy in receipt of outdoor 
relief to 5s.a week. Though the Government resisted this, 
we are bound to say that such resistance was, from their 
point of view, quite incompatible with logic or justice. 
Consider for 1 moment what the Government are in effect 
doing. They say that the receipt of poor relief by a person 
over seventy, though that person may be in a position to 
give all the proofs of good conduct in his or her past life 
which a Pension Committee might ask for, is to dis- 
qualify for a pension. Those, however, who have kept free 
from poor relief hitherto are to be rewarded by being made 
State, as contrasted with local, paupers. Unless there 
is something wicked in taking relief from the rates, while 
there is something virtuous in taking it from the Imperial 
Exchequer, how can this course be defended? It really looks 
as if the Government had become infected by some meta- 
physical distinction between rates and taxes such as that 
upon which “ passive resistance ” was based. 

The net result of the Government concessions up to date is 
to add certainly half-a-million to the cost of their scheme, and 
probably a great deal more, Last week the estimated sum 
under the scheme had come to be admitted by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer to be seven and a half millions sterling. 
We have therefore, though only half-way through the Com- 
mittee stage, already reached a burden of at least eight millions 
sterling a year. It will be curious to see whether Mr. Lloyd 
George’s suggestion of a compact against amendments further 
increasing the charge on the taxpayer will be observed. 
We fancy not. The general demeanour of the Government 
throughout the debates has been that of a group of sheep 
drivén hither and thither in bleating confusion by two or 
three aggressive terriers. Under such conditions sheep 
sometimes run over a precipice. We really should not be 
surprised if that were to happen to the Government. We 
are amused to note that people are already beginning to 
talk about amendments in the House of Lords which will 
make the measure more just and workable. We trust, how- 
ever, that the Lords will, instead, postpone consideration of 
the Bill until after the Report of the Poor Law Commission, 
The Government have themselves told us that their measure 
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can only have a temporary shape till the recommendations of 
that Commission are known and discussed. This admission 
gives the House of Lords a right to refuse legislation, at any 
rate till the Commission has reported. 


The National Service League held its annual meeting and 
dinner on Wednesday. The Report of the Committee showed 
that the movement in favour of universal training was making 
remarkable progress. Measured by such standards as the 
growth of membership, the League might claim to have 
secured a large degree of success already. It seemed to be 
universally admitted that if Mr. Haldane’s scheme failed, we 
should be obliged to adopt compulsory military training for 
home defence. It was satisfactory to note, the Committee 
added, that the military training of lads was becoming more 
general every day, not only in secondary schools, but in 
organisations unconnected with schools. At the annual dinner 
Lord Milner, in proposing the health of the National Service 
League, spoke also as to the growth of the League and to the 
increase of sympathy with which its aims were received. He 
met with a great many people who said: “ Oh, it’s no use.” 
He met with comparatively few who said: “The doctrines 
which you are preaching are wrong.” We agree. A good 
many people are afraid of other people being afraid of the 
proposals of the League, but very few people seem afraid of 
them at first hand. That is a situation of good omen. 





On Thursday Mr. Balfour was the chief speaker at a 
meeting of huge proportions held at the Albert Hall to 
protest against the Licensing Bill. After admitting that 
there was bebind the supporters of the Bill a great deal of 
genuine and honest enthusiasm, he argued that the measure 
itself was not an honest one, and would not be a remedy for 
the evils for which it was offered as a cure. In his peroration 
Mr. Balfour asserted that the Bill was an immoral one, and 
added :—“Ido not believe that it is within the possibilities 
of civilisation that a great moral end can be obtained by 
grossly immoral means.” 





folly of insisting that licensed premises shall be mere drinking- 
shops where any form of recreation is forbidden, or, at any 
rate, strongly discountenance?, We have indeed almost 
reached the point in the ordinary public-house where the only 
thing that the publican can safely allow his customers to do 
is to consume beer, wine, and spirits. That is, of course, the 
result of the extreme temperance policy of insisting that the 
sale and consumption of intoxicants are mala in se, 


The second “ Votes for Women” demonstration, organised 
by the more advanced section of the supporters of women’s 
suffrage, took place in Hyde Park last Sunday afternoon. 
Special trains brought large contingents from the provinces, 
and seven processions, numbering in all some thirty thousand 
women, marched from different quarters to the Park, where a 
crowd estimated at a quarter of a million gathered round the 
twenty platforms erected for the speakers. The proceedings 
were on the whole orderly, though the speakers were in 
some caees inaudible, and there were some unpleasant crushes 
when the crowd dispersed. Viewed merely as a spectacle, the 
demonstration was one of the most imposing ever held in 
Hyde Park. It is impossible to state, however, that the 
attitude of the spectators indicated any enthusiasm for, or 
serious sympathy with, the aims of the demonstrators. 


The election in the Pudsey division of Yorkshire resulted 
in the return of the Unionist candidate, Mr. Oddy, by a 
majority of 113 over his Liberal opponent. 
candidate polled 1,291 votes. In 1906 Mr. Whiteley was 
returned by a majority of 3,502, and in 1900 by 549. 
On both these occasions, however, it was a straight fight 
between Liberal and Unionist. But when all allowances 
are made for the intervention of the Labour candidate, 
the turnover is so considerable as to indicate general 
dissatisfaction with the legislative proposals of the Govern- 
ment, and the failure of their old-age pension scheme to stem 
the tide of popular disapproval. 


A well-attended meeting of the Proportional Representation 
Society was held at Lord Avebury’s house in St. James's 
Square on Wednesday. There was a general feeling that the 


opportunity of getting recognition for the ideals of the 
Society given by the Government's Reform Bill must not be 
missed. Lord Avebury pointed out that in 1874, and again in 
1895—that is, twice in twenty-one years—the minority of the 
electors of this country secured a majority of Members in the 
House of Commons, That was a danger which would be 
obviated by proportional representation. Lord Avebury is 
quite right to dwell upon this aspect of the case, for it proves 
that those who desire proportional representation do so in 
no anti-democratic sense, and do not in any way wish to 
“jockey” the democracy out of their rights, but rather to give 
full and true weight to the popular voice. What we ask is that 
the authentic voice of the nation shall be attended to, and not, 
at best, the voice of the “odd man” alone, and at worst, the voice 
of a minority masquerading as a majority. Lord Cromer in 
an impressive speech dwelt upon the need of giving stability 
to the national policy, and pointed out how a just system of 
representation would produce stability. 





This week’s Lancet prints a striking report sent to that 
paper by Dr. Allan, medical officer of Westminster, in regard 
to one of the Post Office public telephones. Not only did 
Dr. Allan find the telephone call-box, with its darkness, dirt, 
and dust, « suitable place for harbouring dangerous organisms, 
but he quotes Professor Klein’s examination of one of the 
taken from the mouthpiece of a transmitter in a 
public call-box. In one of these typical tubercle bacilli were 


“swabs” 





We may add that though we think | 
Mr. Balfour very much overdid his denunciation of the Bill, | 
we are heartily in sympathy with his denunciation of the | 


The Labour | 


found. The swab had attached to it “a mass of whitish-grey 
viscid substance,” and when two guinea-pigs were infected 
with this substance, they both developed tubercles. Dr. Allan 
ends by pointing out how essential it is that the Post Office 
should see that the public boxes and instruments are properly 
constructed, regularly and frequently inspected, disinfected, 
and kept thoroughly clean. 





The Pan-Anglican Congress was closed on Wednesday with 
a great service in St. Paul’s. No fewer than two hundred 
Bishops—British, Colonial, and American—walked in the 
procession, and a special address was delivered by the Arch- 
He dwelt on the lessons of the 
gatherings of the week, observing that some had realised, 
perhaps for the first time, the greatness of their trust. They 
had been trying to understand a little more of their corporate 
life, and they desired to offer not only what they had, but 
what they were,—their working lives to God. A notable 
feature of the service, which lasted nearly two hours, was the 
laying of the thankoffering collected in the various dioceses 
on the altar, the amount reaching a total of £335,208. 


bishop of Canterbury. 


The meeting of the Pan-Anglican Congress at the Albert 
Hall on Monday was addressed by Mr. Balfour, who chose for 
his subject the relations between religion and science. Mr. 
Balfour noted the great change which had passed over the 
thinking portion of mankind on this subject during his own 
The view, once strongly and widely held, that there 
religious and the 


lifetime. 
was a fundamental conflict 
scientific aspect of the world was not, in his opinion, gaining 
ground either among philosophers or men of science, but was 
already antiquated. He held that the growth of science 
had rendered it easier to believe that the world had a rational 
benevolent Creator. The doctrine had 
great perturbation amongst those who held by 
the old argument from design. But such criticism wholly 
overlooked the existence of human of which 
naturalism gave an utterly inadequate explanation by regard- 
ing it as purely the product of merely mechanical forces. 
The contrary inference was absolutely necessary if we were 
to be saved from a hopeless pessimism. For his own 
part, he could not conceive human society permanently 
deprived of the religious element, and, on the other hand, he 
looked to science far more than to the work of statesmen, or 
to the creation of constitutions, or to the elaboration of social 
systems, or to the study of sociology,—in short, he looked to 
science more than anytbing else as the ameliorator of the 
human lot in the future. To regard these two great powers 
as in immutable and perpetual antagonism would lead to the 
hopeless despair which made effort impossible. 


between the 





and Darwinian 


caused 


reason, 
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per cent., changed from 3 per cent. May 28th. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—a 


THE BURDEN OF RATES AND THE REMEDY. 


NCE again the country has had proof that there is 
no better place for the serious discussion of 
important political and social problems than the House of 
Lords. The debate on local taxation and the burden 
of rates raised by Lord Onslow on Wednesday in a very 
able and informing speech was in every way worthy of the 
occasion, and showed the extraordinary fatuity and in- 
justice of our present system of local taxation. We cannot 
deal with all the complicated facts and figures given by 
Lord Onslow, by which he proved that the increase of 
rates was out of all proportion to the increase of popula- 
tion,—the total increase in twenty years is thirty-four 
millions, most of which has gone for education, the money 
raised for that item being 173 per cent. in excess of what 
it was twenty years ago. We desire, however, to say 
something as to the general aspects of the rating question. 
The central fact in regard to rating is that it is unjust, 
and that we make men contribute towards local needs, not, 
as the original rating statutes required, according to their 
ability—that is, according to their wealth—but according 
to their possession of certain special forms of property, 
the possession of which is no true indication of wealth 
and ability, but often the very reverse. We select one 
particular industry and rate it very heavily, while we let 
other industries and other sources of wealth go completely 
free. How has this arisen? It has arisen because we 
have chosen to build our system upon a foundation of 
paradox, the paradox that inanimate things pay rates, 
whereas, of course, in truth they cannot do anything of the 
kind. Only a man with a breeches-pocket, and a hand to 
put into that pocket, can pay arate. Yet we habitually 
talk about land, or houses, or underwoods, or tithe 
paying rates! Bastiat in a famous passage dwells upon 
the extraordinary evils which may be produced by men 
muddling their minds with metaphor. He could not have 
found a better example than what has happened in the 
case of rating. It seems a fairly innocent trope to talk 
about rates rising out of the land. Indeed, there is 
something pleasantly pastoral and poetical in the figure. 
One thinks of larks rising from the furrows, or the corn 
springing from the plough-land. Yet this apparently 
harmless metaphor has landed us in a gross injustice. We 
began with a piece of rhetoric, and have ended in what is 
very near the murder of an industry. Until, then, we 
make up our minds to recognise that it takes a man to pay 
a rate, and that when you talk about a material thing 
paying a rate or a tax all you mean is that the man who 
possesses that thing is being made to pay according to his 
greater or less degree of possession of it, we shall never 
arrive at a just system of local taxation. 

We have on several occasions asked our readers to 
realise the injustice of the present system by inviting 
them to follow the rate-collector at his work, and to 
watch his operations. Let us do so once more. If the 
rate-collector before starting on his rounds were to 
look at the rating statutes, he would begin by finding that 
under the Act of Elizabeth he was to require the people of 
the locality to contribute in proportion to their possession 
of wealth, both real and personal. That would be just 
enough. But if he turned over a page or two he would 
find that this equitable theory of rating was knocked 
on the head by a subsequent Act of Parliament, the 
Act of Sir Robert Peel’s first Administration—passed 
originally for one year, but enacted every year since— 
telling him that he is to exempt stock-in-trade, that is, 
personal property, from the rates, and only to levy 
rates upon real property, i.e., houses, land, buildings, 
tithes, an Act the injustice of which has been slightly 
modified by the central Government paying half the 
rates on agricultural land. It will be seen, therefore, 
that the notion of men contributing according to 
their ability has in practice largely disappeared, and 
that instead they are rated in accordance with their 
possession or occupation of certain material things,— 
a process which as regards land cannot even be 
defended by saying that its possession is a rough-and- 
ready indication of a man’s total ability to contribute. 
No one can pretend that the possession or occupation of 








land or of tithe is in these days an indication of wealth. 
No doubt the style and value of a man’s dwelling-house 
are a very fair indication of his wealth. Therefore, if only 
the dwelling-house were taxed, and rates were nothing 
but a local Inhabited House Duty, the system might 
be defended. But rates, as we know, and have just 
pointed out, are a great deal more than this. ‘The 
house of the man with £6,000 a year from investments 
is rated, and so is the farmhouse of the yeoman farmer, 
in fairly just proportions. The rate-collector when he 
has got his rate out of the man with £6,000 a year 
from investments has finished and has no more to say. 
It is quite otherwise in the case of the yeoman farmer. 
When the rate-collector has collected the rates on the 
farmhouse, he proceeds as follows:—“Stop a minute, 
my good man, 1 haven't done with you yet. You have 
paid your rates on your dwelling-house like Sir Augustus 
Smith there, but I want something more from you. 
In the first place, there are those big barns, stables, cow- 
sheds, waggon-houses, &c., on which you have got to pay 
the full rate; and then there is your farm of four hundred 
acres, rated at 30s. an acre, on which you have got to pay 
half the rate. It is no good arguing with me that your 
ability to pay is not a thirtieth part so great as your 
neighbour’s with his £6,000 a year, or to tell me that 
you have not got £200 a year, since your land does not 
bring in that amount of profit. I can only do my duty, 
and that is to tell you that the law states that land 
and agricultural buildings are not to be exempted from 
rates, as are personal and movable property, such as 
the collection of pictures, plate, tapestry, and gold and 
silver coins in Sir Augustus Smith’s house.” That is 
the kind of injustice which has arisen from relying on the 
paradox that land and buildings pay rates, instead of 
recognising the fact that the man pays the rates, though 
we may calculate the amount he is to pay by any touch- 
stone we like, as, for example, the possession or occupation 
of agricultural land, or, again, the colour of his hair or 
eyes or the length of his nose. 

What is the practical remedy? In our opinion, there 
is only one, and that is to alter fundamentally our whole 
system of rating by giving up the plan of declaring that 
land, buildings, tithe, and underwood, &c., pay rates, and 
reverting to the principle that the individual has to pay 
the rates, and to pay them in proportion to his ability 
or his wealth. The accurate and scientific way to do this 
would no doubt be to levy a local Income-tax. The 
practical objections, however, to such a proposal are too 
great. Instead, then, of a local Income-tax, we would, after 
abolishing all existing rates, impose a local Inhabited House 
Duty on all dwelling-houses in a locality. We would 
assume, that is, that as a general rule the style and value 
of a man’s house are a fairly just indication of his wealth 
and ability to contribute to local needs. Roughly speaking, 
the man with £100 a year lives in a house proportionate 
to his income and the man with £6,000 a year in one 
proportionate to his. At any rate, a man’s house is a 
much fairer and more accurate measure of his ability 
to pay than his possession or occupation of agricultural 
land or buildings connected with agricultural land, or, 
again, of a factory or workshop or business premises. A 
man may have very large and heavily rated business 
premises and yet a very poorly paying business; while 
another man, say an auctioneer who goes about selling live- 
stock and other property throughout the country districts, 
may have a very large income and only a tiny office rated 
at a few pounds a year. 

It will at once be objected to our scheme of a local 
Inhabited House Duty in lieu of our present rating system, 
which is a local Inhabited House Duty plus an unjust and 
invidious charge upon an arbitrarily selected industry, that 
the actual effect would be to raise the rates to a terrible 
height upon the smaller houses in country districts. We 
agree that in existing circumstances there would be a danger 
of this, and that though the system might be just per se, 
the first effect might be, nay, would be, too onerous 
a charge upon dwelling-houses. We would meet this 
objection by relieving the localities of a great many 
of the national charges which, as we hold, have 
been unwisely placed upon them. To begin with, we 
hold that education is a national service, and ought to be 
entirely discharged and administered by the central 
Government. The same thing applies, in our opinion, to 
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the roads, except, perhaps, to a few parish lanes and such 
purely local means of communication. The possession of 
good roads, as is recognised in every other country in the 
world, is a concern of the State as a whole. It is a matter 
of national importance that a man should be able to go from 
London to Portsmouth by good roads. But the man who 


uses the road for this purpose may have nothing to do with | 
Why, then, 


London, with Surrey, or with Hampshire. 
should there be a special charge placed upon the inhabitants 
of Surrey and Hampshire to maintain the road for his use ? 
What is used by all should be paid for by all. The same 
thing, though in a lesser degree, must be said in regard to 
the police. The maintenance of law and order is a 
national, not a local, concern. Further, we consider that 
the charge for the maintenance of lunatics should be taken 
off the shoulders of the ratepayers. But if the cost 
of education, roads, police, and lunatic asylums were 
entirely borne, and not partially borne as now, by the 
State, the relief secured to the localities would be enough 
to make it possible to inaugurate a plain and simple system 
of local taxation in the shape of the local Inhabited House 
Duty which we have suggested,—a duty which we, at any 
rate, should not object to seeing graduated, as long as such 
graduation was reasonable and not made of a penal 
character. 

It only remains to say that, in our opinion, the rating 
question holds the field as one of the most important 
problems of the day. At present we are literally rating 
men off the land and burdening most unjustly the great 
industry of agriculture. Why will not the Unionist Party 
take the matter up in earnest and endeavour to find a just 
solution ? 





THE BAGHDAD RAILWAY. 


gous twenty years ago a marked characteristic of 
h French people and French newspapers was their 
comparative ignorance and lack of interest in foreign 
politics. France herself, and more especially Paris, the 
ville lumi*re, were tacitly considered to have enough of the 
elements of the best civilisation within themselves to be 
able to stand aside from the interests of the rest of the 
world. Various reasons, however, have contributed to 
change this attitude within recent times. France is now 
no longer, as for many years after 1871, simply recovering 
her strength and developing her own resources; she has 
vastly developed her colonies as well, and is regaining a 
place in the world suited to her civilising influence, and by 
judicious connexions with other nations learning to abandon 
her isolation. But still more by the development of such 
institutions as the Ecole Libre des Sciences Politiques 
she is cultivating the serious study of foreign politics. 
Distinguished historians like the late M. Albert Sorel 
recognised the need of correlating the lessons of the past 
with actual problems, and by their influence and teaching 
one of the most well-informed and intelligent public 
opinious on foreign affairs in Europe has sprung up in 
Paris. This is shown not merely by the multitude of 
serious volumes and pamphlets on Continental politics 
annually published in Paris, but still more by the large 
place which such subjects take in their chief news- 
papers. Le Temps, Les Débats, Le Matin, and to some 
extent Le Figaro, are well worth the attention of any 
serious student of foreign politics for their practical, and at 
the same time scholarly, appreciations of external questions ; 
while even such popular newspapers as Le Petit Journal 
find a public interested in serious articles on so apparently 
remote a question as the Baghdad Railway. It is true 
there is a special reason which appeals to French people on 
this subject, in that great efforts have been made to interest 
French investors in this scheme; but without the back- 
ground of solid work and continuous thought which have 
been going on in France for some time, the clearness 
and value of articles on such a matter and others like 
it would have been unattainable. In our own leading 
newspapers, it may be admitted, there is no dearth 
of well-informed articles on foreign affairs; but there 
is a great deficiency in England of the consecutive 
education of public opinion which is supplied by 
scholarly, and at the same time popular, studies in 
foreign politics from the disciples of such teachers as 
M. Sorel, M. Rambaud, and M. Leroy-Beaulieu. The 
consequence is that there is often apparent a want of 


| is . . ° 
principles of action, both in our newspaper articles 


and in our policy, and that we are at times driven 
to clutch at a system on insufficient knowledge, when 
previous consistent thought would have made our course 
| of action clear and inevitable. In view of this dearth 
| of solid foundation, rare books such as Lord Curzon’s 
on Persia and Mr. Valentine Chirol’s on the Middle 
| Eastern question, to take one branch of foreign politics, 
, Stand out as purticularly valuable. But we sadly 
need a School of Diplomacy on the model of the 
School of Economics. 

These thoughts are inevitably suggested by the re- 
appearance of the Baghdad Railway question on the 
political horizon. Since 1903 very little had been heard 
of this project’; but last month its vitality was again 
made manifest by the news that the Sultan had found 
means of satisfving the stipulations for a guarantee 
made byGermany. In 1903 we were called upon seriously 
to consider the question whether we should take a share in 

| this undertaking, and though, after considerable hesita- 

tion, not only on the part of Parliament but of the 
| Government itself, we decided not to assist it, the dis- 
cussions which then took place made it apparent that 
the whole question of our policy in the Middle East 
| came upon us somewhat as a surprise, and that we had 
no very definite principles of action. Now, again, it 
seems probable that we shall be asked to contribute 
funds for this railway, and it may be doubted whether 
we have any more carefully thought out reasons for or 
against such a proposal than on the previous occasion. 
In contrast. to our own want of clear policy on the 
subject, the Germans have shown a remarkable and dis- 
concerting consistency and persistence. As early as 1841 
the late Field-Marshal von Moltke envisaged a new 
sphere of influence for Germany in Asiatic Turkey, and 
the aspirations and efforts of German political writers, 
German diplomacy, and German finance have since 
then been steadily moving towards a chain of connexion 
from the Elbe to the Persian Gulf. Already German 
influence is predominant in the railways through Austria- 
Hungary and the Balkan States to the Bosphorus, and 
nearly all the railway systems in Asiatic Turkey are 
in German hands. The most important of these is the 
Anatolian Railway, which runs from Haidar Pasha, on 
the Bosphorus opposite Constantinople, to Konieh, in 
the heart of Asia Minor, and which is finally to be ex- 
tended over the ‘'aurus to Baghdad and the Persian Gulf. 
One of the chief difficulties in this extension is that the 
country to be traversed, though capable of development, 
will for a long time not repay the cost of construction, and 
that, though by the Agreement of 1903 Turkey undertook 
a kilometric guarantee, she had no visible means of satis- 
fying this engagement. Now, owing to the raising of the 
Custom-duties, to which the Powers agreed last year, she 
is free to utilise for this purpose the surplus not required 
for the payment of Debt from the Ceded Revenues 
administered by the International Council of Public Debt. 
Germany could have no better security than this; and if 
Turkey holds to her engagement of devoting the extra 
Custom-duties to ameliorating the conditions of Mace- 
donia, there can be no valid objection from the other 
Powers. 

But although the guarantee seems more assured, 
Germany, who controls the Anatolian Railway Company, 
needs more capital than she can produce herself for the 
very expensive stretch of line over the Taurus and to 
baghdad. Moreover, as has been very clearly pointed out 
by Mr. Chirol, Germany realises that her position, in case 
of trouble in Turkey, would be much strengthened if she 
could induce other Powers to become financially and 
politically interested with herself in this line. Under the 
terms of the concession the chief control and the lion’s 
share of advantage would still remain with Germany, 
but other contributing nations would no doubt feel bound, 
if the necessity arose from a revolution in the Palace, or 
from difficulties with local bands, to help Germany in 
maintaining their joint rights; whereas, strong as her 
position is in Turkey, Germany could hardly for many 
years to come undertake the invidious task of defending 
her rights without European co-operation. After her 
former experience, Germany is not likely again to attempt 
to bring the British Government into partnership with her, 

! but no doubt serious efforts will be made to attract British 
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capital. We cannot, however, see any reason for receding 
from the position which we took up when the question was 
to the front on a former occasion, that it is not an under- 
taking upon which British investors should look with 
favour. This is not because we view the scheme with any 
peculiar apprehension for our own interests; nor are we 
among those who think that Britain should take up a 
dog-in-the-manger attitude to schemes into which she has 
no intention or desire of entering herself. British enter- 
prise and British commerce have a tendency to take 
advantage of most trade routes that may be opened, even 
if their original intention was to oust us from some of our 
monopolies, and we do not believe that this railway when 
once made will prove an exception to this rule. On the 
other hand, it is not so obviously to our advantage that it 
is worth our while gratuitously to help it forward, or to 
abandon our sound policy of refusing to earmark appeals 
to the investor as either recommended or not recommended 
by Government. The investment, again, is not likely to 
be remunerative in itself, especially if, for internal reasons 
of the Turkish Empire, the kilometric guarantees are 
not punctually paid. Moreover, there is a stipulation 
in the Agreement that the part of the line from the 
Persian Gulf to Baghdad, which would prove most useful 
to us commercially, may not be worked for traffic until 
the opening of the line from the north, on which Germany 
would send down her goods direct from the heart of the 
Empire. 

There is a further reason for caution in our attitude to this 
line of railway which is suggested after reading two letters 
recently sent to the Morning Post by Mr. H. F. B. Lynch, 
M.P., under the heading “Quo Vadimus?” Mr. Lynch, 
it is well known, has great interests in Persia and Turkey, 
and his firm has done much to develop the Karun River 
Concession. Moreover, he has been one of the severest 
critics of the Anglo-Russian Agreement. There may be 
much to be said as to the terms of this Agreement, and 
some truth in the statement that we might have made a 
better bargain; but, after all, that is past, and the best 
we can now do is to turn to account an Agreement which 
has already proved of great advantage to both countries 
as wellas to the peace of the world. There is no doubt 
that Russia does not regard with much favour this German 
scheme. If, as many German writers desire, Germany 
takes the whole of Asiatic Turkey under her tutelage, she 


may soon find herself as close a neighbour to Russia in | 


Asia as in Europe. Russia already has taken steps to 
vindicate her rights of interference and development in 
the parts of the Turkish Empire nearest to her borders, 
and is watching with a jealous eye the advances made 
by Germany. Happily we are not, and it is to 
be hoped we never shall be, in such a state of alliance 
with another nation that we are bound to twist 
our interests to suit hers. At the same time, it is 
manifest that, where our own interests are not supreme, 
it is to our advantage to pay greater consideration 
to Russia than to Germany when there is a choice of 
policy. Our interest in forwarding the Baghdad Railway 
is obviously not supreme. We should never havea con- 
trolling voice in it, and though we might use it, we do not 
need it for our commerce or connexions. On the other 
hand, we might find ourselves in a very false position, and 
in one contrary to our general policy, if, owing to large 
British investments in the undertaking, we felt called 
upon to defend the Baghdad Railway at Constantinople 
in opposition to Russia’s Asiatic policy. 

To sum up, the true policy of Britain in regard to the 
Baghdad Railway would appear to be contained in the 
following injunctions:—(1) Do not oppose the railway, 


or play the part of the dog-in-the-manger. Such 
action is foolish and unjust, and almost always 
unsuccessful. (2) Consult Russian interests and sus- 


ceptibilities in the matter, and act loyally with her 
in case any diplomatic action is required. (3) Maintain 
the sound British policy of leaving investors to under- 
take their own responsibilities, and refuse to have 
any investments earmarked by the State as “ specially 
recommended.” (4) If the railway is made, take 
care that the final section—i.e., that which debouches 
on the Gulf—shall be either under British control 
or else really independent. (5) Avoid dual control or 
participation in international control. It will either be 
@ farce or a source of discord. 








THE MINERS’ EIGHT HOURS BILL. 


» koe: debate in the House of Commons on the Miners’ 
Eight Hours Bill has not strengthened either the 
case for the Bill or the position of the Government. Mr. 
Herbert Gladstone, following the example set by Mr. 
Lloyd George on the Old-Age Pensions Bill, adopted a 
duly apologetic tone. It must, however, in fairness be 
admitted that Mr. Gladstone has never professed any very 
great enthusiasm for the Bill which, to his misfortune, he 
has been called upon to defend. Indeed, he has done 
excellent service more than once by warning the country 
that the seriousness of the question had not been 
sufficiently considered. These warnings are the best 
answer that can be made to his own attempt to defend 
the Bill by quoting the fact that on several previous 
occasions the House of Commons had carried similar 
measures by a large majority. He must know from his 
Parliamentary experience what the outside public is 
rapidly beginning to learn, that a vote of the House of 
Commons on the second reading of a Bill means little or 
nothing. Several of the Eight Hours Bills the second 
readings of which were carried were so crude in 
conception that Mr. Russell Rea, who presided over 
the Select Committee, in referring to them said that 
such Bills would be productive of “nothing less than 
economic disaster.” The present Bill, of course, differs 
widely from these earlier efforts. It is full of 
limitations and safeguards, and it does not attempt 
to bring into immediate operation the rigid eight- 
hours day for which the miners and Socialists have 
so long been agitating. In these circumstances, the 
mere fact that Parliament has voted for Eight Hours 
Bills in previous years is not a proof that the principle 
is desirable, but is only a proof that Parliament is 
careless. ‘ 
Two main points arise out of Monday’s debate,—first, 
the frank admission by Mr. Herbert Gladstone that even 
his Bill as introduced into Parliament would involve “a 
period of embarrassment to the country at large”; and 
secondly, his failure to produce any serious reason for 
imposing this embarrassment upon the country. There 
was, indeed, an effective rhetorical appeal to the generous 
sentiments of the House. Members were told that they 
had not sufficiently appreciated the hardships of a miner's 
life, the loneliness and the darkness, the high temperature, 
the constant strain of watching lest a fatal disaster should 
fall upon them. All this was very effective for debating 
purposes, and constitutes a sound reason why men should 
either avoid the miner’s occupation, or, having selected that 
as a career, should devote their energies to improving the 
conditions under which they have to work. It is not a 
reason why the outside public as represented by Parlia- 
ment should interfere and say : ‘‘ Your conditions of labour 
are so bad that we will impose hardships upon the rest of 
the community in order to remedy them.” Such an 
attitude on the part of Parliament would only be justified 
if it could be proved that the conditions of life in a coal- 
pit were so intolerable as to be a disgrace to humanity. 
That cannot be so, for the industry is an ever-expanding 
one, and never lacks recruits. Mr. Herbert Gladstone 
himself is responsible for the statement that last year 
no fewer than forty-eight thousand men joined the 
collieries as underground workers, and he went on 
himself to draw the moral that “this showed how 
readily the collieries now could draw upon other occupa- 
tions and other trades for their supply of labour.” In 
face of such a statement as this, which was used, of course, 
in another part of Mr. Gladstone’s argument, it is impossible 
for him also to argue that the conditions of life in a coal- 
pit are so bad as to justify exceptional interference. On 
this point the very valuable Report for which Mr. Russell 
Rea is responsible is emphatic. The Report declares that 
“the health and physique of coal-miners at the present 
time compares favourably with that of any other class of 
workmen ” ; and, though the Committee go on to state that 
the standard of health in districts where the longest 
hours are worked is lower than the average, they add the 
significant rider: “‘ We believe that a legal limitation of 
hours underground to eight per day cannot be expected to 
produce any marked change.” Nor is there any case for 
the Bill on the ground that the occupation is a dangerous 
one, for it has been admitted again and again by Mr. 
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Gladstone and others that the mere prolongation of work 
underground does not increase the risk of accidents. On 
the contrary, there is reason to fear that the rigid curtail- 
ment of hours of work may have this effect by forcing 
men to neglect necessary precautions in order that they 
may produce the same amount of coal in lesstime. Again, 
even if we take the extreme Socialist position that the 
mere unpleasantness of a trade would justify Parlia- 
mentary limitation of the hours of labour, there is 
still no case for the Bill, for the men themselves have 
already dealt with that evil in the best possible way, 
not by limiting the number of hours they work per 
day, but by limiting the number of days they work 
per week. A man who is engaged in an unpleasant 
trade can get far more enjoyment out of life by 
working five full days and having two complete holidays 
than by working six days of more moderate length ; 
and it so happens that in the case of the mining 
industry, as Mr. Lupton, the Member for Sleaford, has 
pointed out in a very able pamphlet, there is a special 
economic reason in favour of this method of working, for 
in many mines the man has to walk long distances under- 
ground before he can reach his work. This involves 
fatigue for him, but no useful wage-earning output. 
Therefore it is clearly more economical of his strength 
that he should make only five such wasteful journeys 
to and fro a week instead of six for the same output 
of coal. 

So flimsy are the ostensible arguments for the Bill 
that we are driven to the conclusion that the whole 
origin and purpose of the agitation which has led 
to this proposal is a desire on the part of the miners 
to obtain larger wages for less work. ‘The wages of 
coal-getters are very largely influenced, under the opera- 
tion of various sliding-scales, by the price of coal. 
The coal-miners see that if by invoking the authority 
of Parliament they can diminish the output of coal, 
they will increase the price, and thus automatically 
increase their wages. It may of course happen that 
in some districts the automatic increase of wages will not 
be sufficient to compensate the collier for his diminished 
output, and then probably a demand will follow for a 
revision of the scale. Whether that demand will be 
accepted or resisted by the employers depends upon how 
much the latter are able to squeeze out of the public. 
The great coal-owners may be trusted, as Mr. Russell Rea 
well said, to take care of themselves. It is the public who 
will have to pay, and what the Government are really 
doing is to impose a tax upon the industries of the nation 
in order to subsidise the men engaged in coal-getting. 
This proceeding is equally dangerous to the nation and 
to the miners. The nation runs the risk of having vast 
industries rendered unprofitable in order that one industry 
which has captured the ear of the House of Commons may 
receive what is supposed to be a favour. In some 
branches of the iron and steel industry, which employs 
directly or indirectly about a million men, the cost of coal 
represents more than half the total expense of production, 
and # very small addition to the price of coal will convert 
a profit into a loss. The same consideration applies, 
though not quite so forcibly, to the huge textile industries 
of the country, which are collectively responsible for more 
than a quarter of our whole export trade. These are the 
risks that the nation runs. The risks the miners run are 
of a different character, but not less serious. If Parlia- 
ment is justified in regulating the working hours of the 
miners at all, it is justified in lengthening as well as in 
shortening the working day. Indeed, one of the admitted 
effects of the present Bill will be to lengthen the hours of 
the hewers in Durham and Northumberland. It is therefore 
possible that the time may come when the nation, unable 
to obtain coal at a reasonable price, may insist that 
Parliament shall compel the miners, under heavy penal- 
ties, to work a longer day. In a word, the miners in 
asking for legislative interference on _ their 
have placed one of their most precious liberties, the 
liberty to decide for themselves how long they shall 
work, at the mercy of Parliament. After all, it is not 
much more than a hundred years since miners 
in parts of Scotland were kept in lifelong bondage by 
special Acts of Parliament, Acts which were held to 
be justified by “public policy.” That is a precedent 
worth consideration. 





behalf | 





THE BRIGADE OF GUARDS. 

ioe the past week many rumours have been 

afloat as to the disbandment of a brigade of 
Guards and a regiment of Household Cavalry being under 
discussion by the Government. Primd facie one would 
hold that the suggestion was too absurd to be worth 
notice. We are bound to say, however, that Mr. 
Haldane’s answers to Mr. Pike Pease and Mr. Lee on 
Monday do not allow us to treat the matter quite in 
this spirit. Mr. Haldane no doubt declared that the dis- 
bandment of the troops in question was not in contempla- 
tion, and, further, he assured Mr. Lee that it might be 
assumed that no such drastic change would be effected 
without giving the House an opportunity of expressing an 
opinion on the subject; but that is not exactly the answer 
one would have expected in the circumstances. Possibly 
Mr. Haldane may think reticence the best way in which 
to deal with rumours, but we confess that we should 
like to have heard from the Secretary of State for 
War a word or two condemning the idea as altogether 
preposterous, and pointing out the absurdity of imagining 
that any scheme so mad could even have been discussed at 
the War Office. At any rate, as the matter is at the 
moment in men’s minds, it may be worth while to give the 
reasons why no instructed man who cares for the efficiency 
of the national defence can fail to condemn as utterly 
inadmissible the notion of disbanding a brigade of 
Guards. Before doing so let us say that we do not 
imagine for a moment that Mr. Haldane would remain 
at the War Office if such a policy were forced upon him. 
The plan is contrary to all his ideas. There are, however, 
other influences in the Cabinet than his, and we do not 
feel sure that the scheme may not have entered the minds 
of some of his colleagues. 

Our opposition to any proposal for reducing the Guards 
is in no way founded on social or sentimental considera- 
tions. The Guards are no doubt a very picturesque 
body of troops with a splendid history and traditions, but 
if we thought that their abolition would tend to military 
efficiency, or even if we thought that a greater amount 
of military strength could be obtained by a scheme 
involving a reduction of the Guards, we should make no 
objection. Our protest is “‘a business proposition” pure 
and simple. The public, who know little about military 
problems, are too much inclined to think of the Guards as 
primarily smart Household troops who perform duties in 
London like the trooping of the colour with great pre- 
cision, who look magnificent at State ceremonials and public 
functions, and who, in spite of their ornamental character 
and the use which can be made of their officers in melo- 
dramas and novels, do exceedingly well when it comes to 
fighting. Needless to say, this is not the real raison d’étre 
of the Guards. ‘The true part played by his Majesty's 
Foot Guards in our military system is a very different one. 
The nine battalions in question form, in fact, a minute but 
most efficient, and therefore a most valuable, short-service 
army which is always at home in peacetime, always ready 
for any work that it may be called upon to do, always at 
full strength, and, even more important, which possesses 
a Reserve so large, so easily accessible, and composed 
of men of such good physique that the numbers of the 
Guards can almost be doubled by the stroke of the pen 
which calls out the Reserves. Guardsmen, it may be 
remembered, serve for three years with the colours and 
nine years in the Reserve, and these terms of service 
make the regiments very popular, and attract to them a 
very large number of men who wish to qualify for various 
forms of civil employment, such as the police and the Irish 
Constabulary, and to do the work of doorkeepers, com- 
missionaires, and so forth at offices and large shops. 

The greater number of the battalions of the Line at home 
are necessarily what used to be called at one time “ squeezed 
lemons.” They have sent the best part of their men in 
drafts to India, and elsewhere overseas, to bring their 
foreign-service battalions up to their full strength and 
efficiency. In other words, the home battalions, till the 
Reserves are called out, tend to a great extent to be “ walking 
depots,” in which are chiefly to be found recruits, lately 
joined men, and men not fit for various reasons to undergo 
service in hot climates. It is hardly necessary to add that 
in pointing out this fact we in no way desire to depreciate 
the Line. It is, in our opinion, composed of splendid 
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material both as regards men and officers. But it is inevit- 
able, in view of the need of maintaining our Indian and 
Colonial garrisons, that the foreign-service battalions should 
draw away the strength of the regiments, and that the home 
battalions should, as a rule, be composed of the younger 
and weaker elements. The double-battalion system as 
worked in the Line may, indeed, be said to exist for the 

urpose of skimming the cream for service in India. 
Vithout, therefore, making use of any unfair comparisons, 
it may be said that in the Guards battalions the War 
Office possesses a small home army of incomparable value, 
and that if that home army were to be arbitrarily reduced 
the national safety must suffer. ‘To put it in a more 
concrete form, without the Guards the War Office might 
at a sudden pinch not know where to put its band upon full- | 
strength battalions ready at a moment’s notice. Of late years | 
every expeditionary force that has been sent out of this | 
country to Egypt and the Soudan has contained Guards- 
men. It must not be supposed, however, that the Guards 
were thus chosen out of any favouritism, or because they 
were able to ‘“ make interest.” No doubt they were 
exceedingly glad to go; but the real reason for em- 
ploying them lay in the fact that they were the troops | 
at home readiest and in the best condition, and therefore 
easiest to send. 

The Guards battalions, as we have said, form a small 
short-service army of great efficiency, and possess the | 
many advantages of such a force. Indeed, if it were 
not for the necessity of garrisoning India, the wise 
thing to do would be to raise the whole of our Regular | 
Army on the Guards system. Owing, however, to Indian 
needs, this is an ideal which cannot be carried out. 
We can, nevertheless, have a small measure of this ideal 
army for certain purposes, and we obtain it in the brigade | 
of Guards. In our opinion, instead of reducing this small 
short-service army, we ought to increase it, because we 
have not yet reached the limit where short service with 
the colours and long Reserve service can be cheaply and 
usefully employed. We ourselves hold that it would 
be sound economy to reinstate the 3rd Battalion of 
the Scots Guards, and to add two new battalions to the 
Irish Guards. We should then have twelve battalions of 
Guards always ready for emergency work,—i.e., twelve 
thousand men, with a Reserve which would amount to 
another twelve thousand, or in all a short-service home 
Regular Force of nearly twenty-four thousand men. It has 
often been said, and said quite truly, that the Guardsman 
is the cheapest soldier we possess, in spite of bis busby and | 
tunic and so forth costing a little more than the equipment | 
of the Linesman. This is due to the fact that the Guards- 
man spends so large a part of his service in the Reserve. 
The Reserveman, as the South African War has shown, 
is as good a soldier for all fighting purposes as the soldier 
with the colours. Yet he only costs the country something | 
like £15 a year, whereas the man with the colours costs | 
much more like £120. Other things being equal, then, | 
the regiment which has on its books the largest proportion 
of Reservemen is the cheapest to the country. But tried 
by this test, the Guards regiments make an infinitely 
stronger show than any Line battalion. This, of course, is 
not the fault of the Line, as we have just explained, but 
is inherent in the work which it has to do. A true econo- 
mist will therefore, within the limits of utility, maintain 
the numbers of the Guards. As long as there is work for 
the Guards battalions to do, it is cheaper to have Guards | 
battalions than Line battalions. But can any sane man | 
declare that nine battalions of Guards, the present number | 
—we include the threatened third battalion of the Cold- | 
stream Guards—are more than we know what to do with | 
for purposes of home defence and for sudden overseas calls 
and emergencies ? 

It is fortunately no longer necessary to defend the 
Guards from the kind of accusation which used to be 
made against them twenty or thirty years ago on the | 
ground that they were “ palace troops,” “ gilded popin- 
jays,’ and the like. The nation has learned, not 
merely from the South African War, but also from 
the work done at Aldershot and at various manceuvres 
throughout the country, that there is as much serious 
military work accomplished in the Guards, not only 
as in any force in the country or in India, but 
on the Continent. In no body of troops are military 
training and military efficiency taken more seriously at 














the present moment than in the Guards,—nay, more, the 
Guards, owing to their excellent system of depét training, 
turn out an efficient infantry soldier far quicker that he 
is turned out anywhere else in the world. We do not 
hesitate to say that if there were an international competition 
for producing the best company of infantry soldiers in the 
shortest possible time, Caterham would easily win the 
prize. But if there are people among whom the notion 
still lingers that they play at soldiers in the Guards, and 
that true military qualities must be sought elsewhere, we 
would say to such persons: “Go and look at them.” Any 
one who takes the trouble to watch a Guards battalion at 
work, either in ¢amp at Pirbright, or when they are under- 
going brigade training at Aldershot, or on manceuvres in 
the autumn, will understand what we mean. Chance gave 
the present writer, only some three weeks ago, the 
opportunity of watching a Guards battalion undergoing 
part of its battalion training, which consisted in a long 
march, ending with night operations, including an attack 
at dawn on an entrenched position. The seriousness of 
spirit with which the work was undertaken and carried 
out and the general efficiency were quite admirable. The 
moral of the men was as sound as that of the officers, and 
throughout the whole proceedings there was a business- 
like tone which offered the most complete answer to the 
outworn and conventional criticisms that used to be 
levelled against the Guards. 

To sum up, we do not hesitate to say that the reduction 
of the Guards by a brigade—that is, by four battalions— 
would be nothing short of an act of national folly. The troops 


| sacrificed would have to be replaced almost immediately, 


either by reconstructing the disbanded battalions—a 
process which would stand self-condemned—or else by 
the formation of new Line battalions, the expense of which 
must be greater, since, as we have pointed out already, 
the number of men in the Reserves would be so much 
smaller. ‘ Hands off the Guards!” must be the motto of 
every military economist, and, indeed, of every Briton, 
who does not wish to sacrifice efficiency at the shrine of 
claptrap and sham economy. 


MR. CHESTERTON ON ANONYMOUS 
JOURNALISM. 

he will not surprise our readers to learn that the 

Spectator finds little to agree with in Mr. Chester- 
ton’s very amusing speech at the Pan-Anglican Congress 
last Saturday. What they may less expect is that we 
have found something in it with which we agree very 
heartily. It is the opening statement that “if the clergy 
were less concerned to be political economists, showmen, 
or journalists than to preach their religion, the whole modern 
world would be changed.” The prospect as described by 
Mr. Chesterton may be too extensive. We have some 
doubts whether any amount of clerical improvement 
would have quite so vast a result. But so far as it 
went, the change, we fully admit, would be to the good. 
Undoubtedly there is a disposition in the clergy nowadays 
to merge their special work in the work which is common 
to them with all intelligent and right-thinking men. The 
reaction against a type of preaching which excluded every 
subject but one has led in not a few cases to the inclusion 
in sermons of every subject except the one with which the 
preacher is supposed to be concerned. The homilies 
occasionally addressed to us by the clergy on points 
of economics or secular policy do not seem greatly 
superior to those we could compose for ourselves. We 
prefer to listen to them on subjects with which special 
study or special experience has given them an exceptional 
acquaintance. It is natural, perhaps, that the changes in 
matters of religion which have passed over the world 
during the last two generations should have widened the 
sphere of their intellectual interests. But it needs no 
principle more recondite than the division of labour to 
teach us that, however extended may be the area of a 
clergyman’s knowledge, its interest in the pulpit is derived 
chiefly from the use that he makes of it in relation to his 
own distinctive function. 

At this point, however, our agreement with Mr. Chester- 
ton comes to an end. The reproof he addressed to the 
clergy is only a preface to the more scathing censure 
reserved for the journalist,—at least for the journalist so 
long as he is anonymous. The signing of his name has a 
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sacramental effect upon him. As letter is added to letter 
the process of regeneration becomes more complete. But 
when that process has not so much as begun the condition 
of the journalist is something more terrible than the 
moralist can bear to contemplate. For twenty years, Mr. 
Chesterton tells us, he “ has not read an obviously honest 
Jeader,”—meaning an “obviously honest” unsigned leader. 
The anonymous journalist has sold himself to certain 
“causes and needs.” What he writes is not what he 
thinks, but what the service of these causes and needs 
requires him to think. Yet all this time he is so near 
honesty. A single penful of ink would make the whole 
difference. As the signature grew in completeness, and 
let us hope in beauty, the atmosphere of unreality and 
deceit in which he lives would be blown away, and he 
would stand forth poor but honest, known but no longer 
despised. Mr. Chesterton’s conception of journalism is 
singularly limited. There are only two elements in it, the 
proprietor and the leader-writer, and both are equally, 
though differently, depraved. The proprietor is “ bought 
already.” He has sold himself to a cause or a need. But 
he is expected to give something in return, and this unfor- 
tunately he cannot do without the help of others. His 
first business, therefore, is to surround himself with a 
staff as corrupt as himself, who will consent to write up the 
cause or the need of which he is the paid servant. ‘These 
miserable bond-slaves have but one virtue left,—they are 
still sensible to shame. ‘They sell themselves, but they 
stipulate that the transaction shall remain unknown. 
Journalists who not shrink from signing their 
names to their articles go happily through life, taking 
the responsibility of all that they write, and showing 
by their cheerful indifference how lightly the burden 
weighs on them. ‘The anonymous journalist works 
all his life underground, consoling himself for his self- 
inflicted secrecy by the reflection that he can box the 
political or economic compass and safely attack to-morrow 
what he has defended to-day. It does not seem to have 
occurred to Mr. Chesterton that the several needs and 
causes which he supposes to depend for support on un- 
signed journalism may have honest supporters or honest 
assailants ; that among a score of newspaper-writers taken 
at random there will almost certainly be Liberals and Con- 
servatives, Socialists and Individualists, Free-traders and 
Tariff Reformers ; and that it is easier and more profitable 
for a newspaper proprietor to get his articles written by 
men who believe what they say than by men who merely 
say what he tells them, believing it all the time to be false. 
Mr. Chesterton’s anonymous journalist is a creation of his 
own vivid imagination. No man would think it worth his 
while to buy an article from A, who has just turned his 
coat to order, when he knows that he can get one on the 
same subject from B written with the force that comes 
from established conviction. Putting the morality of 
newspaper proprietors as low as Mr. Chesterton puts it, 
and crediting them with unblushing readiness to change 
their principles as often as circumstances make it con- 
venient, what is to hinder them from changing their staff 
at the same time? It will be quicker and less troublesome 
to put a Tariff Reformer into the place of a Free-trader 
than to see that the articles of the hastily converted Free- 
trader betray no lingering tenderness for the creed he has 
been ordered to renounce at a day’s notice. 


do 


Mr. Chesterton’s experience in journalism appears not 
to have brought him into contact with editors. He 
supposes the unsigned article in a newspaper to stand on 
the same footing with an anonymous letter delivered by 
messenger or through the post. Were Mr. Chesterton to 
try the experiment, he would find that what he had 
written, in the happy assurance that the authorship would 
remain unknown, would have for some one else all the 
inconveniences of complete publicity. It is impossible, 
indeed, to imagine Mr. Chesterton wishing to conceal his 
share in anything; but, supposing that he did for once 
cherish this desire, the burden would only be transferred to 


other shoulders. The responsible conductors of the journal | 


he had chosen for his solitary excursion into anonymity 
would stand to suffer the very penalty that he had evaded 
by keeping the authorship unknown. In every case where 
the law of libel determines the legal responsibility, the 
custom of journalism determines the moral responsibility. 
And if Mr. Chesterton is of opinion that anonymous 
journalism is too reckless to fear the one and too degraded 





to feel the other, he may find comfort in the thought that 
considerations derived from the pocket commonly operate 
in the same direction. A newspaper which changes its 
colours between two issues suffers probably in circulation 
as well as in reputation. The character and consistency of 
a journal are matters of interest to its readers not less than 
to its conductors. Were unsigned journalism what Mr. 
Chesterton imagines it, its capacity for mischief would 
disappear as rapidly as its character for honesty. 

Mr. Chesterton is, we believe, a member of the 
Church of England. If so, we are anxious to know 
how he reconciles the last sentence of his speech with 
the Twenty-sixth Article of Religion. It is right, 
he thinks, that a journalist’s words “should be dis- 
counted by the light of his life,” that counsels 
should cease to be accepted as timely if it should appear 
that his practice falls short of them. If this hard saying 
were true in any case, it would certainly be in the case of 
the clergy. But the Twenty-sixth Article expressly denies 
that it is true even as regards them. ‘“‘ The unworthiness 
of the minister,” we there read, “hinders not the effect” of 
the Word. Unfortunately, this statement is not invariably 
true in fact. The effect of a man’s teaching is often 
greatly hindered by the defects of his character. Carlyle’s 
gospel ceased for a time to gain acceptance after the 
publication of Froude’s revelations as to his temper and his 
consideration for others. But few people, we should think, 
except Mr. Chesterton, would contend that the value of his 
teaching was really altered by these disclosures. Whatever 
lesson “ Sartor Resartus” or “‘ Past and Present’ had for 
mankind it had independently of its author's actions. It 
would be as reasonable to expect from a physician an 
unvarying conformity to his own rules of diet as to dis- 
regard the advice of a moralist on the ground that his 
practice fell short of his theory of conduct. And if Mr. 
Chesterton’s canon is inapplicable in the case even of the 
preacher, it is infinitely more so in the case of the politician 
or the economist. The comparative results of Free-trade 
and Protection or of private and State enterprise stand in 
no relation whatever to the character of those who investi- 
gatethem. A Tariff Reformer may be an unkind husband ; 
a Free-trader may be a careless father; a Collectivist may 
be a bad administrator of public funds; an Individualist 
may have lax notions as to the obligations of personal 
honesty. According to Mr. Chesterton, every word that a 
journalist writes in any of these capacities should be “ dis- 
counted by the light of his life,” and only accepted as 
sound argument when the life has stood the test success- 
fully. Yet even as we write we feel that we have done 
him an injustice in taking him seriously when we ought 
rather to have recognised his irreproachable consistency as 
a humourist. He has been poking fun at the Pan- 
Anglican Congress, just as he has poked fun at most other 
things. 


his 





PRESENTS. 
( { IFTS are the earliest form of propitiation. The instinct 

J to offer gifts has its source along with the instinct of 
sacrifice, out of sight in the history of the race. Wherever it 
began, however, it would seem to be of buman origin, hardly, if 
ut all, connected with our animal descent. A propitiatory gift 
is unheard of among beasts, and a few months ago the present 
writer would have declared as a matter of course that gifts 
given in charity were equally confined to the human race. 
Lately, however, he has heard tell of an Indian elephant who 
was followed everywhere by a small pariah dog, to whom he 
presented every evening a few chupatties when he had himself 
eaten as many as he wanted, handing them one by one with his 
trunk. Animals are, nevertheless, from the highest to the 
lowest, “ made so straitly set no value upon any 
property except food, and the resent, in the usual 
sense of the word, is outside the domain of their thought. 

The early peoples delighted gifts. The Norse legends 
shine with gold bracelets and jewelled sword-hilts, and it is 
evident that the mere mention of brilliance gave 
pleasure to the audiences of the Troubadours and Minne- 
singers. Roland, Gudrun, and Beowulf counted presents 
high among the delights of life—second only, perhaps, to 
love-making, feasting, and fighting. The same thing is true 
of the heroes and heroines of Homer, and both among early 
Greeks and Franks gifts valued their own sake, 
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with no sentimental regard for the giver. Arms, cups, 
and ornaments were received and given away again without 
afterthought, even though they should have been pre- 
sented by dear friends. They were indeed considered very 
much in the light of a money present. Professor Mahaffy 
points this out at some length in his “Survey of Greek 
Civilisation,” emphasising the fact that even the early Greeks 
were greedy, and reminding his readers how Ulysses sees with 
pleasure Penelope drawing gifts from the suitors :— 
“ Well pleased Ulysses hears the Queen deceive 

The suitor train and raise a thirst to give.” 
There is something rather unromantic in all this, but probably 
the early world was in real truth less romantic than it sounds, 
not excluding “cette race qui a fait du commerce, une 
poésie,” as a French writer has called the Greeks. 

Children take an almost savage delight in a present for its 
own sake, and insist that presents should play a large part in 
fairy-stories, wherein they find expression for the limitless 
mysterious hopes which play round a still unopened parcel. 
Until we leave childhood altogether behind us, and resign 
ourselves to the enclosing of fancy within the walls of 
possibility, or the still stricter confines of likelihood, there is 
no end to the hopes which may be set upon an expected gift. 
Fairy presents are often outwardly uninteresting and a little 
disappointing. So are presents in real life. But children learn 
from the fairies that a present, however poor, is full of 
potentialities, and may any day, just because it is a present, 
display unexpected beauties and powers. 

It is not till nations and individuals grow up that a present 
assumes the nature of a keepsake, and is valued, like an heir- 
loom, mainly for association’s sake, and thought of as a token 
of love, friendship, or at least goodwill. Not so many years 
ago it was taken for granted that all presents were so 
regarded, and the conventional view expressed the common 
feeling of the many. Presents were not given away, nor 
sold, nor criticised with the freedom used towards a thing 
which had been bought by its owner. Latterly there has been 
a great reaction towards primitive ideas in the matter of 
present-giving. Something of delight still hangs about the 
idea of a gift, or so many would not be given. But it seems 
to be in most instances of the same nature as that 
delight which stirred the hearts of Gudrun and Ulysses. 
Remembrance plays no part in it. The great majority of 
wedding-presents are given without the smallest sentiment 
on either side. They are in many cases mere sacrifices 
to custom, and in some the high price of an invitation, 
with its promise of further acquaintancesbip when the 
young couple settle down. The fashion of cheque-giving 
is on the increase, and not long ago we heard a joking 
suggestion that a custom at present confined to relations 
and to large sums might be with advantage so stretched 
as to cover the whole acquaintance of the bridegroom and 
bride, and every gift however trifling. Those who could 
not afford, or did not intend to give, a sum large enough 
wherewith to trouble their bankers would be at liberty to send 
a postal-order,—say for 7s. 6d. If these simple wedding- 
presents were despatched in good time, the young couple 
would be able to buy what they wanted, and the guests 
would not be balked of the expected show on the 
wedding-day. Indeed, we think that the unity of taste which 
would be traceable among the purchases might lend an 
enhanced interest to the display. The money might be pooled 
and expended upon a few objects of worth such as pictures, 
or the more economical might buy old furniture, the more 
intellectual books, and the more frivolous jewellery. Anyhow, 
some indication of the character of the persons concerned 
would prove interesting, or even useful, to the onlookers. 

In other cases, again—for instance, where the bride had a 
taste for shopping—each cheque or order might be expended 
upon some individual object, which on the day of exhibition 
would appear with the name of the person who paid for it 
attached. Each guest would have the pleasure of seeing how 
his or her small or large donation bad been laid out, and 
would have the satisfaction of feeling sure that the present 
was to some extent appreciated—at least that it was 
not wholly out of harmony with the receiver's taste. 
This latter plan would have the additional advantage of 
providing a long list for publication in the daily papers. 
Who are they, one sometimes wonders, who read with enjoy- 
ment a column made up of the common names of various 





well-known objects in conjunction with the surnames or 
titles of unknown givers,—* Mrs. Smith, a travelling clock,” 
for instance; “The Duchess of So-and-so, a pearl pendant,” 
and so on and so on till a few hundred items have been 
enumerated ? No doubt the papers know their own business 
best, but it is difficult to believe but that a page or two 
reprinted from the price-lists of large shops, containing, as 
they do, minute descriptions, and sometimes pictures, of 
the articles in question, would prove more entertaining to 
the public. 

Christmas presents, too, show a tendency to resolve them- 
selves into “ boxes,” and we suppose that by the time a mere 
exchange of money begins to bore the social world, they will 
cease to be given, or become once more matters of compliment 
or affection, not matters of course. We read somewhere the 
other day that presents form the chief interest at New York 
children’s parties. Each little guest brings a present for his 
host when he comes in, and on leaving is given one to take 
home with him, On the costliness of the presents depends 
the success of the party. If these children’s gifts are ever 
reduced to pounds, shillings, and pence, the wheel will have 
come full circle; but perhaps so disgusting a picture as a 
body of children tainted with the money fever should not be 
even suggested. All the same, we fear things will have to get 
worse before they get better in the matter of present-giving,— 
i.e., before we leave the money-paved byway which leads back 
to savagery and get safely again into the path of progress, 
where presents once more will have not only a value but a 
meaning. . 





LOUIS HONORE FRECHETTE. 
[CoMMUNICATED. | 


T ONGFELLOW, at the time when he was arbiter elegan- 
4 tiarum for all the minor poets of his continent, found 
a phrase which sums up the poetical career of Dr. Louis 
Fréchette, who died on the first day of this pleasant month. 
He called him “a pathfinder of song,” and there is no denying 
that the French-Canadian poet found a safe trail for the would- 
be singers of Quebec out of the obscure and thorny ambuscades 
of the prosaic language of his province. It is true that 
Crémazie escaped by a parallel pathway years before. But he 
did not “ blaze” the trail so that others could follow, and was 
never more than a lost voice, uttering sounds of thrilling sad- 
ness from far beyond the bounds of colloquial speech, the prose 
of a transplanted M. Jourdain, which is really not prose at all. 
There is nothing more distressing to the student of the French 
mother-tongue than the French of Quebec,—unless it be the 
French of New Orleans. The speech of the French-Canadian 
is not in any sense a dialect or a patois. The two million 
inhabitants of the Greater Normandy across the Atlantic use 
the same words in the same way. A deadly sameness 
characterises the utterances, spoken or written, of all sorts 
and conditions of men in all parts of the country. The 
politician, the lawyer, the merchant, the farmer,—one and all 
use the indistinguishable speech inherited from les fils de la 
roture who migrated from Normandy and founded the actual 
Lower Canada, which is not the Canada of historical romance. 
In the midst of their shapeless sentences, often imitations of 
English patterns, lurk detestable Anglicisms and Ameri- 
canisms, of which the grisly shunter is a fair example. 
No doubt the English of the United States in the first 
decades of last century (when there was no such thing as 
American poetry) has the same quality of plebeian monotony. 
Even in these latter days, when literature is still a thing 
apart in American life, the inexpressive dulluess of the popular 
non-literary parlance can be discerned beneath the city-bred 
exuberance of fantastic slang, which is best studied in the 
writings of Mr. George Ade. There is no such thing as a 
French-Canadian argot (though there are the beginnings of it 
in the speech of the Montreal slums) to hide the impossible 
drab respectability of the Norman talk, out of which Dr. 
Fréchette—never an omnivorous reader—strove to create a 
vehicle for poetic expression. 

Did he succeed? He has been called the “ Lamartine of 
Canada,” and that would seem to prove that he had been 
successful in some degree. “ Les Fleurs Boréales,” which he 
published in 1880, was crowned by the French Academy, and 
even those Parisian critics who think that the Academicians 
deserve the fate of the Forty Thieves attach some importance 
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to the Monthyon award, though the “Canadienisants ” 
in Paris admit that it was the promise of Quebec rather 
than Fréchette’s achievement which was thus recognised. In 
order to elucidate this difficulty, let us compare the manner of 
a poem by Lamartine with that of the best-known set of 
verses by Dr. Fréchette. It is impossible to extend the com- 
parison into the region of matter. Here are three stanzas 
from “Un Nom,” which is included in Dorchain’s anthology 
of French lyrics :— 
“ C’est une vierge enfant, et qui grandit encore ; 

Il pleut sur ce matin des beautés et des jours ; 

De pensée en pens¢ée on voit son ime éclore, 

Comme son corps charmant de contours en contours, 

Un éblouissement, de jeunesse et de grace, 

Fascine le regard ot son charme est resté. 

Quand elle fait un pas, on dirait que l’espace 

S’éclaire et s’agrandit pour tant de majesté. 

Dans ses cheveux bronzés jamais le vent ne joue 

Dérobant un regard qu’une boucle interrompt, 

I] serpentent collés au marbre de sa joue, 

Jétant l’ombre pensive aux secrets de son front.” 
Compare and contrast with these, three stanzas from Dr. 
Fréchette’s one and only love-poem, which would be included 
in every anthology of Canadian verse :— 

“Le soleil était chaud, la brise caressante ; 

De feuilles et de fleurs les rameaux étaient lourds, 

La linotte chantait sa gamme éblouissante 

Prés du berceau de mousse ott dormaient ses amours. 

Alors au souvenir de ces jours clairs et roses, 

Qu’a remplacé l'automne avec son ciel marbré, 

Mon ceur—j'ai quelquefois de ces heures moroses— 

Mon ceur s’émut devant ce vieux nid délabré. 

Et je songeai longtemps & mes jeunes années 

Freles fleurs dont l’orage a tué les parfums ; 

A mes illusions que la vie a fanées, 

Au pauvre nid brisé des mes bonheurs défunts.” 

The difference is definite enough, not easily defined. The critic 
is tempted to say that the one is poetry and the other is not. 
But that would be an unjust verdict, unless the latter excerpt 
were recommended to the critic’s mercy on the score that it 
was written by a poet who had not a full mastery of his 
medium. Much the same difference is surmised, rather than 
observed, between the hexameters of Virgil and the happiest 
essays in that treacherous metre by the most poetical of Latin 
scholars. Clearly, Dr. Fréchette was a poet working in a 
language which was not absolutely his mother-tongue. He 
was not born into poetry—be was born a generation too soon 
for that—nor could he quite succeed in making bimeelf a 
though he conceived that high ambition in his eighth year. 
He was the first and the last of the self-made poets of 
Quebec. 

Much praise is due to him for his pathfinding, for his 
revelation to the French-Canadian soul of a language beyond 
and above the echoless chatter of the market-place and the 
forum, than to those who entered by his path into the liberties 
of song. Nor can we refuse to value some of bis verse for its 
own sake. He has written a sonnet on Niagara which is by 
far the best of French-Canadian sonnets (excepting, perhaps, 
one or two by Lozeau), and, had it ended with a sudden picture 
like the 

“Toute une mer immense oi fuyaient des galéres ” 


poet, 


of José-Maria de Heredia, instead of a trite moral, might have 
been a possession for ever. Again, he has nobly vindicated 
the glory of England's meteor-flag, that tongue in the sky 
which cries on liberty, which he reveres 
“Comme la colombe de l’Arche 
Ou comme l’éclair du Sina.” 
Here and there the petulance of the Nationalist who, as a 
child of seven, was thrust out of a neighbour's house for 
shouting “ Vive Papineau!” and afterwards cast home-made 
bombs through the doorway of humiliation, finds a voice in 
his verse, as when he speaks of the Orangemen of Ontario 
(zealots who see the Scarlet Woman in the sunset) as 
“ Liches buveurs de sang! pieds plats et fronts étroits.” 


But the years which bring the philosophic mind widened the 





horizon of his political thought, and enabled him to contemplate 
the growth of British Canada with equanimity, expressed in 
the half-smile of one who knew that Empires do not live | 
by wheat alone. And it must be remembered that he did | 
much to rebuke “the thanklessness of history” which bad | 
caused such makers of the “New France” that is now the | 


| kind of a 


oldest France of all as Daulac, Cadieux, and others to be for- 
gotten. His historical poems form a pageant, moving against 
a background of murmuring, heavenward-pointing pines. 
Generations of children will learn their history from his poems. 
Nor must we forget that, if he was not a great poet, yet he 
lived the poet's life greatly,—welcoming criticism, forgiving 
the critic, helping young authors, always asserting the dignity 
of his vocation in a country where the futility of dollar- 
bunting for the dollar's sake is not yet universally recognised. 
But it is a3 a pathfinder that posterity will revere him. 
Already French Canada is giving birth to authentic poets. 
Albert Lozeau, from his mattress-grave, has sent forth 
verse in which the muted lyric cry of modernity can be heard; 
and Emile Nelligan, whose mind was destroyed before his 
twentieth year, bas left poems which in form, and sometimes 
in their contents, recall Villon as well as Verlaine. For all 
that these younger poets—the Heine and the Poe of French 
Canada—would deny it, they are the followers of Louis 
Honoré Fréchette. He blazed the trail for them and for 
those who shall come. 





THE FULL CIRCLE OF JUNE. 
the steady sunlight of mid-June the year comes to a 
stop, more sudden and more complete than any change 
of any month of all the twelve. It is the first month of the 
year that can go back to the month behind it. In 
February you may get a glimpse of April and be plunged 
next day in the frosts of mid-winter. In May you may be 
back again in the showers of April; but you cannot in the 
sunlight of June recapture any mood of May, not even the 
sunniest or the most silent. The bloom is gone. The primrose- 
leaves have spread and flattened into tough, vein-blotched 
fans, not easily picked with a snap as when the pale buds 
were opening, but stringy and fibrous, with a strong elastic 
core to the stem that you can pull like a doll’s-house bell-rope. 
The bluebells have lengthened into two feet of woody green- 
ness, each stem with its three or four sappy baskets of hard, 
than the 
primroses, are ripening their shining pods under crumpled 


i 


never 


milky seed. The cowslip-stalks, tougher even 


plumes; yet the cowslip has not fled so far as the primrose, 
for it will give you back from its bruised stem something 
of the scent of the flower. The lilac clusters have darkened 
and fallen; the and instead 
of its creamy spires the crown of the tree is all spikes 
with masts and yards; the may bas hardened its blossom into 


chestnut-bloom has vanished, 


clusters of berries almost now sunburnt. 


But that is not the great change. 
June cannot g 
hatching, and cock birds perched on sprays alone; a month 
different from April only with the difference of a stronger 
chorus and a fuller tide of pulsing life. But in June the 
complete sense of change, of a sudden ending, does not come 
with the vanished blossom, or with the altered, heavier glory 
of summer flowers high in the borders. It of 
3, of « brimming silence broken only by new, 
small rustlings and jarrings in the bush and undergrowth. 
The garden is full of young birds, and the parents are kept 
every minute of the day trying to fill mouths which only shut 
The careless happi- 


The May to which mid- 


» back is a month of singing birds, of eggs 


is a sense 


changed sound 


to open as wide and clamorous as ever. 
ness of a month ago has gone, and life is a ceaseless round of 
hard work and anxious watching of cats and men. Every 
corner of the garden, from the shadowed lawn to the hidden 
stems of the delphiniums and phloxes in the borders, bolds its 
little family of bustling fathers and fat, fluffy sons and 
daughters, each with different manners, more or less polite, 
but all equally ravenous. The difference in manners, indeed, 
between the various kinds of birds is as strong as possible,—a 
The young 
sparrows who sit about and expect things to be brought 
doubt the young cock sparrow 


real revelation of individual character. house- 


to them are without hens; 


is unmistakable. He is as impudent as he is graceless, 
and exactly like his father. Nothing is more instructive, 
and nothing, certainly, so satisfactory, as to watch a 


father sparrow realise with misery for the first time what 
bird himself he was 
the having done his 
his flies up on 
his black 
Uv 


must have been when 
just out of The father, 
best to feed for 
to the paling, hot, tired, and rather confused, 


waistcoat very untidy and his tail feathers half awry. 


he 


nest. after 


family an hour or 80, 
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flies his son, and sits next him; the father edges uneasily 
away. The son leaves him alone for a minute; then, in the 
most vulgar way possible, gives a sideways hop and digs his 
poor father in the ribs. It is the exact motion of the elbow, 
and accompanied by the words which always do accompany 
digs in the ribs, pronounced in the usual Cockney. The demure 
hedge-sparrow, who is not a sparrow and dislikes to be taken 
for one, conducts her ladylike daughter out of hearing. Hedge- 
sparrows are delightfully refined little birds in a garden. 
They live in rather unimportant places, and are very humble 
and gentle; they hop about apart from the other birds, and 
when they sing, it is clearly a drawing-room song, delicate 
and short. The young birds are taught to be seen and not 
heard. Young great-tits and blue-tits are different. They 
are much less easy to see, for they perch often quite high 
among the leaves; but they keep up a perpetual “ wizza- 
wuzza-wizzi”’ from morning to evening, and a father great- 
tit, who in the winter is always so beautifully dressed, by the 
end of June is a perfectly miserable object. He is not quite 
so disreputable as a robin, whose family cares must be simply 
frightful; he goes quite bald thinking about them. The 
happiest families of all are the thrushes and blackbirds. No 
other birds are such thoroughly good friends with their 
children. They go about together all day, and when they find 
a cherry-tree without a net, which they often do in a flower- 
garden, no family could be happier. It is rather like a father 
and mother and children going to bathe together. They dive 
into the tree, splash about in the branches, pull off a cherry, 


jump out again on the lawn, and splash in after another | 


cherry. Unfortunately, too many cherries can be just as bad 
for blackbirds as children, and sometimes an inexperienced 
feaster perishes, a stiff, pathetic bundle of fluff and feathers, 
before his day. 

It is not all a sense of happy change. Mingled with the 
coming of so much new, young life, and the realisation that 
the wheel of another spring has turned its full circle, there is 
somewhere a keen knowledge of loss, almost a wound, so much 
has been taken away, so suddenly and so finally. 
ago, perhaps only yesterday, the evening ended, as it had 
ended every day for four months, with the easy, indolent carol 
of the blackbird. Only yesterday, from the wood beyond the 
garden, the cuckoo called half the morning through the rain. 
The swinging call of the greut-tit fell weeks ago unnoticed ; 
there was so much else to listen to. While the blackbird is 
still singing the spring is not quite done with. But the black- 
birds have stopped almost as if a conductor's baton had fallen; 
a single belated thrush pipes high and sweet from an orchard 
pear-tree; in a day or two he will have joined the silent 
blackbirds. But the thrush and the blackbird have been 
singing since February, and even the young thrushes will be 
trying over some schoolroom songs in September. They are 
not the loss of losses. 
April, and the sudden knowledge that he will not, to one to 
whom he has called every day for six short weeks, belongs to 
one of the blankest days of the year. Matthew Arnold knew 
that sudden sense of loss, and had heard 

“the cuckoo’s parting cry 
From the wet field, through the vext garden-trees, 
Come with the volleying rain and tossing breeze : 
The bloom is gone, and with the bloom go I!” 
Is it not the most needless thing ? 
bloom” is over, there are the summer flowers to follow the 
fallen may and chestnut-blossom :— 
“Too quick despairer, wherefore wilt thou go? 
Soon will the high midsummer pomps come on, 
Soon will the musk carnations break and swell, 
Soon shall we have gold-dusted snapdragon, 
Sweet-william with his homely cottage-smell, 
And stocks in fragrant blow ; 
Roses that down the alleys shine afar, 
And open, jasmine-mutiled lattices, 
And groups under the dreaming garden-trees, 
And the full moon, and the white evening-star.” 
And then, on a rare morning, for those who will wake to hear 
him, the cuckoo does return. You will never bear him call 
again in the full glare of June sunlight, and two long days of 
heat and silence may seem to have ended his song for the 


year. 





Only a week | 


The cuckoo will not cull again till next | 


If the “primal burst of | 


| The process seems to be this. 


But then he calls for the last time, and those who | 


higher bloom; the purple lupin dies to blue, thrusts a black 
sting of a tongue, and swells its green, silky pods. The 
year is at its height. Then comes that sudden call out 
of the heart of May, and you must not wake to go down 
into the garden to catch sight of the roses, but ride 
back on the wishing-carpet over the thirty-inch tulips 
to the forget-me-nots and the primroses, and the first 
|} scent of the sweetbriar in the showers before ever a bud 
opened. If the cuckoo knew to whom he called, he would 
know that when he first shouts through the wet trees and the 
country children stand to listen, they do not listen for long. 
They will hear him again and again; they have heard him for 
the first time, But he calls to others in June; and to those 
who, when they listen, listen because every note is the calling 
back of something which cannot come, and because every 
joyous call through the rain may be, surely will be, the last. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE PUDSEY ELECTION. 
[To tHe Epitok or THE ‘“ Specraror.’’| 

S1r,—If this election does not sound the knell of the Govern. 
ment’s ill-considered scheme of old-age pensions I shall be 
surprised, for it will undoubtedly encourage and justify the 
House of Lords in throwing it out. History bas shown that 
the country cannot be bribed. When the bait of the abolition 
of the Income-tax was dangled before the country by Mr. 
Gladstone in 1874, the electors knew exactly what it meant, 
and instead of taking it, gave the Conservative Party one of 
the largest majorities it has ever had at a General Election. 
In 1892, after free education had been given to the country 
by Lord Salisbury, they again refused to accept the bait, and 
returned the Liberals to power. Old-age pensions are not 
going to save the present Government. ‘T'bere must be many 
who, like myself, spoke and voted for it at the last General 
Election, and who will either abstain from voting or vote 
against it at the next one. Its only mandate, then, was to 
preserve Free-trade; but it seems to have bound itself hand 
and foot to a noisy but small section of the Socialist Party, 
and is rapidly bringing about what it was elected to prevent,— 
namely, the readvent of Protection. As an anti-Socialist, I 
rejoice at the result of the Pudsey election, because if I have 
| to choose between Socialism and “the broadening of the basis 
| of taxation,” I shall certainly choose the latter as the lesser of 
the two evils. Is it too late for the Government to retrace its 
steps, return to true Liberal legislation, and so regain the 
confidence of the country which it is so rapidly forfeiting >— 
| Tam, Sir, &c., W. CHANCE. 

| Orchards, near Godalming. 








[Sir William Chance is, we may remind our readers, a man 
the strength and conviction of whose Free-trade views have 
never been in doubt.—Ep. Spectator. } 





(To THe EpITOR oF THE “SpPEcTaTorR.”] 
S1r,—I am hoping to see in your columns some protest against 
the undignified panic at, and mischievous misrepresentations 
| of, the Kaiser's speech, of the latter of which we hada notable 
| example last week. It now turns out that no such speech was 
| 


THE KAISER’S ALLEGED SPEECH. 


| ever delivered, and the uneasy feeling it caused gave us away 

to be the laughing-stock of those who do not. wish us well. 
Invent a threat on the part of 
a neighbouring State, and then proceed to show how easily the 
| said State could invade and conquer our country. It is not 
| friendly to our neighbour; it is not complimentary to our. 

selves. On this, the anniversary of Waterloo, it is surely 
| our duty to discourage the petulantand craven feeling I have 
| described. We are still supposed to be a Constitutional country. 

Let those who think the safety of our homes to be in 
jeopardy represent their fears, not through the columns of a 
| party newspaper, but through their representatives in Parlia- 
But do not let us pose before the nations as too weak 
For my own part, whilst 


ment, 
for war and too petulant for peace. 


listen know the call. It is when the mid-June night is hardly | desirous of seeing our sea and land forces strong enough to 


over, and the wind blows through drenched leaves and over 
grass cold with dew. In the garden the rose-petals are 
drifted wide on the lawn; the foxglove drops a higher and a 





! race and religion with whom as allies side by side we have 





repel any or all invasion, I deprecate inventions of threats and 
groundless suspicions being cast upon a nation of our own 
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stood in arms on many a field, and against whom we have never 
yet had occasion to tuke the field. Surely those who believe 
in the danger would do better to join the Territorial Forces 
than to tremble at the fabricated threats of « Sovereign with 
whom we are in amity, and whom we hope to see as our 
visitor in the course of a few weeks.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Francis J. Saving FoLsamBe. 

Osberton, Worksop. 

[We have great pleasure in publishing Mr. Foljambe’s 
letter, which we gladly endorse, The cause of national 
defence and of ceaseless vigilance to meet all dangers by sea 
and land is not helped but hindered by panic, bad manners, 
or invention. We must never forget Burke’s reminder, 
“Let us remember so to be patriots as not to forget we are 
gentlemen.”—Ep. Spectator. ] 





OLD-AGE PENSIONS. 

[To rue Epiror or Tie “Spxcraron.” | 
Sir,—Though I do not agree with your views on old-age 
pensions, I think it is of national value that the Spectator is 
placing before the country its opinions thereon and discussing 
the question with its characteristic thoroughness. But in refer- 
ence to your statement on June 20th that “in scores of 
fuctories and workshops it is already the practice for the 
employer to make a levy upon wages for local infirmaries,” I beg 
to say that this does not apply to cotton-mills in Lancashire. 
In our staple trade masters do not make a levy upon opera- 
tives for such purposes, for the simple reason that the work- 
people’s Union will not allow it. The Operatives’ Association 
permit in some places a collection to be made in the mills for 
charitable institutions, but it is quite optional on the part of 
the bands to subscribe. This report of the state of the case 
which I have submitted to the operatives’ secretary is con- 
firmed by him.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Witiiam TATTERSALL. 
Strutt Street, Manchester. 


[To tur Eprror or tus “Spectator.”"] 
Sir,— Some account of the experience of a Friendly Society with 
which I am connected as a director may be of interest in view 
of the question raised by Mr. Hart-Davis (Spectator, June 13th 
and 20th). This Society provides the ordinary sick and death 
benefits, and, in addition, annuities of 5s. or 4s, weekly to those 
of its members who reach the age of sixty-five. Established 
in 1828 for the benefit mainly of agricultural labourers in 
certain districts of Essex and Suffolk, the Society now 
numbers 1,908 members, of whom over 160 are annuitants. 
But the chief point to notice is that this institution, while 
giving pensions, is financially in a sound position; the 
surpluses disclosed by the valuations in 1904 and 1899 were 
respectively £6,650 and £3,090. No payments are made by 
members beyond their “table” contributions, there being 
nothing in the shape of a levy system. The only special 
advantage enjoyed by the insurers is that they are exempt 
from any charge for management. I may add that the cost 
of the three benefits assured, together with medical attendance, 
tu alad entering at fifteen works out to be 6}d. per week.—I 


am, Sir, &c., SIGMA, 


[This appears to us to be a complete answer to Mr. Hart- | 


Davis, and also to Mr. Lloyd George, who in the House of 
Commons quoted Mr. Hart-Davis’s first letter as a proof of 
the contention that working men, even if they can provide for 
the risks of sickness and for burial expenses, could not also 
provide for old age.—Eb. Spectator. ] 
{To Tas Eptrorn or Tas “Speecrator,*] 

Sir,—Your correspondent “ T. M.” writes: “The contributory 
scheme of Mr. Chamberlain, in the competition of party 
politics, is now fallen into the background” (Spectator, 
June 20th). No one would imagine from this that Mr. 
Chamberlain himself put it in the background. Speaking in 
the House of Commons, March 22nd, 1899, he said it was 
agreed that “ we must put aside at once any further attempt 
to secure compulsory contributions from the working classes.” 


—I am, Sir, &c., M. L. 





OLD-AGE PENSIONS AND THE LONDON UNIONS. 
|To tue Epitor ov tue “ Sprecrator.”’] 

S1r,—The limited number of aged inmates in St. George’s 

Union, Fulbam, who entertained sanguine anticipations that 


they would be included in the pension scheme were greatly 
disappointed and distressed on learning of their exclusion. 
This decision, however, has had the effect of proving tbat 
under the present Poor Law system aged inmates of good 
character can receive what is equivalent to a pension by order 
of the Guardians. An inmate recently represented to the 
Camberwell Guardians that his daughter was anxious to 
receive him into her home if the Guardians would grant hit 
a weekly payment as outdoor relief of 5s. a week. The 
Guardians made inquiries, and the result being satisfactory, 
they have granted his request and he has left the “ house.” 
Here, then, is practically a pension scheme provided by the 
State. The character test insisted upon in the pension 
scheme is complied with, and the relieving officers and those 
commissioned to inquire into the qualifications of applicants 
might be expected to exercise their powers as judiciously as 
the new authorities proposed by Parliament. It might be 
urged that the pauper taint will still remain, and with it dis- 
franchisement. I speak from personal knowledge when I 
say that aged folk who find the strain of life so hard as to be 
compelled to apply for the pension have no sentimental 
grievance as to the source from which it is to be derived. 
Practically to them it makes no difference whether it be gon- 
ferred by the Poor Law authorities or obtained through the 
proposed new channel. 

What is, perhaps, of more concern to the economist is that 
a considerable saving can be effected by utilising the present 
system of distribution. As to the franchise, apart from the 
minimum interest felt in its exercise by old people, who have 
enough to do to consider how they can best contrive to live on 
the little they possess, there is small likelihood of the class of 
whom I write being in a position to claim its privileges, for, 
living with their friends, they would not be householders, and 
they could hardly claim as lodgers. There can be no doubt 
that if the Poor Law authorities, by exercising their present 
power, were to follow the example of the Camberwell Guardians, 
many deserving old people now living in discontent in the 
London Unions might reside with their friends at a saving to 
the ratepayers, and the very class the Pension Bill is designed 
to benefit would thus be reached. With respect to that far 





larger number who would not venture to live outside on the 
pittance, their claim to consideration has probably received 
attention from the Poor Law Commission with a view to 


bettering their treatment in the “ house.” 

My experience convinces me that there will be a great 
number of applicants for the pension who have not the 
slightest surety of securing in any other form a settled 
addition to their income. Of the large number of aged men 
who have left this “ house” on their usual summer mendicant’s 
tour, many will not return, but, waiting until January, will 
apply for the pension. Of course the fact that they have been 
in the Union within the year is sufficient to disqualify them. 
How is that to be found out? It will require an army of 
detectives, at enormous expense, to trace their antecedents, 
In any matters connected with Poor Law relief these men are 
a match for the most skilful detectives; and having developed 
lying and misrepresentation into a fine art, can match them- 
| selves with every prospect of success against the new and 
inexperienced authorities set up to test their claims. The 
| character test might probably be a stumbling-block, but those 

who know the class I write about are well aware that a large 
proportion will know how to get over this difficulty. Many 
of them will then go to swell the ranks of the pedlar 
fraternity. The police and the local authorities well know 
what this implies. It means a certain form of what I think 
I might term legalised begging. Under the pretence of 
selling bootlaces, notepaper, matches, and such like trifles, it 
gives the vendor the excuse of knocking at house-doors and 
eliciting sympathy and help. Should these undesirables 
secure, as I believe they will, a large share of the pension 
fund, then we sball see aged mendicants thriving in every 
quarter of London. 

Another serious aspect of the question may well receive the 
attention of the unskilled labouring class. Thousands of old 
| men, eager to get something to do, will work for less money. 

I know an old man who will be seventy in December. He has 
| been promised a berth in a house of business where “a useful 
| man” is employed if he be successful in securing the pension 
next January. He is to get 10s. a week, and will replace the 
younger man now receiving £1 a week, who will be dismissed 
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to swell the ranks of the unemployed. That will not be a 
solitary example, especially when the pension age is reduced 
to sixty-five, as it probably will be in the course of a year or 
two.—I am, Sir, &c., 
An Aczep Inmate or THE St. Groranr’s 
Union, FuLHam. 

[It may be remembered that the writer of the above, who is 
what he describes himself, an inmate of a London workhouse, 
contributed an interesting letter to our columns earlier in the 
year. We do not agree with all his suggestions, but what he 
tells us as to the plan of campaign of the aged paupers who 
mean to qualify for Government pensions next January is 
most significant. We should not be surprised if these efforts, 
which will of course be made throughout the United Kingdom, 
were to add an unexpected £5,000,000 to the cost of the 
Government scheme,—a scheme which has already got very 
near £8,000,000 by automatic increments.—Eb. Spectator. | 





THE DUTY OF THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 
[To tug Eprror or tue ‘‘Srrcrator,”] 
S1r,—The effect of the action of the Opposition in Parliament 
under this decadent party system manifestly is to enable the 
revolutionary elements of what is called the Government 
Party in the House of Commons to force its policy on the 
Government. In these circumstances, does not a special 
duty devolve upon the House of Lords? Is not that House 
bound to use its veto, as it did in the case of Gladstone’s 
Home-rule Bill, which was forced through the House of 
Commons by the influence of the Irish vote on the Govern- 
ment against, we may be pretty sure, the real sense of the 





House of Commons? For what it did on that occasion the 
House of Lords is now generally applauded. Would it not be | 
equally applauded for the free exercise of at least a suspensive | 
veto in the present case P—I am, Sir, &c., 


Toronto. GoLDWIN SMITH. 





VOTES FOR WOMEN. 
[To THe EDITOR oF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—The “ Votes for Women” movement can no longer be 
ignored, nor will mere criticism arrest a movement which has | 
for its driving-power the moral and intellectual force of a 
Jarge section of the flower of England’s womanhood. Save 
on the root-principle of sex, there can be no objection to | 
granting to an educated and responsible woman the right to 
vote; but it is certain that the organisers of the “ Votes for 
Women” agitation will never be content with less than the 
same franchise as the men. On the basis of our present 
lodger.and latchkey franchise, to grant women the vote means 
handing over the balance of political power to the most un- 
thinking and least responsible class in the community. Our | 
wives and mothers would remain voteless, unless adult suffrage 
were granted—which heaven forfend !—but the spinster factory 
girls would have the preponderating influence in all legislation. 
Unless, therefore, those who are opposed to granting the 
franchise to women display zeal and conviction, and exert 
efforts comparable with those exerted by the militant suffragists, 
we cannot hope to avert the threatened disaster, for the 
enfranchisement of women would be a political disaster of the 
worst kind, and absolutely irretrievable. Hitherto the Con- | 
servative Party bave taken a merely academic interest in the 
question, and too many have allowed themselves to coquet 
with women’s suffrage. Have we the courage to make a firm 
and united stand on this vital issue,—to go to the country with 
“No Votes for Women” as the chief plank in our platform ? 
It needs courage. Obloquy, obstruction, bitter denunciation, 
will be the portion of the defenders; but I believe that the | 
party who should make this stand would sweep the country | 
and settle the question fora generation. If through cowardice 
we refuse to face the attack, the courage and zeal of the 
assailants will most assuredly carry the citadel.—l am, Sir, 
&e., R. F. 


[To tae Eprron or Tae “ Sprcrator.”’} 
S1r,—I perceive that in your issue of last Saturday you were 
depressed in your anxiety for the success of the women’s 
suffrage cause, on the ground that the crowd was “ terribly and 
ostentatiously polite” in the demonstration of June 13th. 
You pointed out that the real signs of hope, in a political 
matter, are groans and yells, interruption of speakers, and so 


| processions ? 


| platforms. 
| tolerated if the remainder of the crowd had had any sympathy 
| with the cause ? 


| ment and liberality of idea. 
| truly national Church is from practical reality. 





forth. You will be pleased to learn, Sir, that the “ hooligans” 
of Kentish Town supplied hoots and insults in Hyde Park on 
Sunday last at the platforms of Mrs. and Miss Pankhurst; a 
score or so of them at each platform preventing thousands 
of people from listening, as they wished to do, to those 
ladies; and thus showing, to their own complete satisfaction, 
their competence to be citizens and voters, as well as the 
incompetence of two very highly gifted and noble-minded 
women. In the streets large and sympathetic crowds 
watched the seven processions of men and women. At 
eighteen platforms, so far as one observer could see, huge 
masses of people listened eagerly. The case is, therefore, 
complete; the suffragists and “suffragettes” have won both 
respect from good citizens and persecution from bad ones. 
And they propose to have the franchise. If any one should 
doubt the accuracy of this description of the opposition in 
Hyde Park, he has only to go there on any Sunday after- 
noon when Miss Pankhurst is speaking, and to observe the 
faces and the manners both of her supporters and of her 
opponents.—I am, Sir, &c., M. A, 


[To tue Epiror or tus “ Spectrator.”} 
S1r,—Many misleading accounts of last Sunday's demonstra- 
tion have appeared in the newspapers. Thousands of 
people will get their impression of the demonstration from 
the newspapers, and it is important that the erroneous 
accounts should not go uncontradicted. As an eyewitness for 
a short time, just before five o’clock, may I be allowed to give 
you the impression which I took away with me? On the whole, 
the huge crowd was very orderly; it was just such a crowd 
as is to be seen in London at any time when there is sufficient 
to whet people’s curiosity, except that there were more 
women in it. The general demeanour of the more sober 
element was one of good-humoured, amused toleration; there 
was an entire absence of enthusiasm, and it seemed to me, as 
I stood within a few yards of Miss Christabel Pankhurst’s 
platform, that the demonstration which was to have shaken 
the walls of Westminster had proved a veritable boomerang. 
What became of the thousands of women who formed the 
Where were the other adherents? They were 
as drops in the ocean in that great crowd, the utter aloofness 


| of which ought to warn Mrs, Pankhurst and her friends that 
| there is not yet that demand for women’s suffrage which 


Mr. Asquith says there must be before he will further 
their cause. What became of the “resolution,” and what 
of the “great shout”? The great shout fizzled out, and 
the resolution, though perhaps put from most of the plat- 
forms, was certainly not carried; only a small portion of 
the crowd can have heard it. There was a noisy element in 
the crowd which made it impossible for the speakers on many 
of the platforms to be heard more than a few yards from their 
Can it be imagined that this would have been 


The whole affair was a fiasco, and Mrs. 
Pankhurst’s desperate piece of advice to her friends—to with- 
hold their support from hospitals and similar institutions 
until they have what they imagine to be their rights—seems 
to indicate that she and her friends recognise this, whatever 
they may say to the contrary. I was very much pleased to see 
the Prime Minister’s reply to Miss Pankhurst’s childish com- 
munication. Although he was not at the demonstration, he 
is no doubt quite aware that, so far from being a “ demand” 
for women’s suffrage, it was striking evidence that there was 
no general demand for it.—I am, Sir, &c., 

ONE OF THE CROWD. 





A NATIONAL CHURCH. 
[To tae Eprror or tHe “Sprcrator.”] 
Srr,—Your article on the Pan-Anglican Congress in last 
week's issue leaves nothing to be desired in nobility of senti- 
But how different this ideal of a 
In the minds 
of nearly all, even the most liberal-minded, English Church- 
men there lies the secret assumption that they hold the 
oracles of God, and that Nonconformists, like the Samaritans, 
stand outside the authorised sacred pale. If only this 
assumption could be frankly dismissed, and the actual equality 
of all men, as in the eye of the State, so in the eye of God, 
could be clearly avowed, we should really be on the road to the 
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establishment of the Church you advocate so eloquently. But 
our so-called “Anglican” Church will not admit these 
“Samaritans ” even to the most sacred and most universal of 
all Christian observances,—the Holy Communion. Here at 
least, surely, should all who “profess and call themselves 
Christians” be able to meet in brotherhood; but the Church 
arrogates even this—Christ forgive it!—to its select fellow- 
ship. I appealed twice for permission to join in the Celebra- 
tion of the Supper, and both times my answer was that I had 
not been confirmed,—that is, did not belong to the body of the 
Church. This restriction of Confirmation appears to me to 
apply only to potential members of the Church—i.e., those 
who have been baptised—and not to contemplate the “out- 
siders” at all. Those outsiders were outside the State as well 
in those days. But now that things are changed, and Non- 
conformists are no longer deprived of their citizenship, surely 
that very citizenship—to say nothing of their love for Christ— 
should entitle them to participate in the benefits of a national 
Church. This Congress could not do a nobler thing—a thing 
more likely to promote the highest and widest interests of a 
Church co-extensive with our nation—than to throw the door 
open wide when men are called to the one feast that Christ 
Himself instituted.—I am, Sir, &., 
W. Stantey ANDERTON. 

[We heartily agree with our correspondent’s suggestion, but 
we hold that he was wrongfully refused the Communion. We 
do not profess to be experts in ecclesiastical law, but we find 
no warrant for the proposition that a clergyman has a right 
to reject a person not of tender years merely because he has 
not been confirmed. The reverent and sincere desire to 
partake of the Lord’s Supper is enough, provided the person 
so desiring is not a person of evil life, or, again, is not a 
child.—Ep. Spectator. } 





THE EDUCATIONAL LADDER. 


(To tae Eorron or tHe “ Spectator.” | 


Srr,—Your article on “The Educational Ladder” in last week’s 
issue is excellent. ‘ We should like to see the length of school- 
time made much more dependent than it is on the use to which 
it is put.” That exactly describes what many of us school 
managers feel: we ought to have a discretionary power with 
regard to the time when a child after the age of twelve should 
leave school. There are boys and girls who are obviously fitted 
for farm and domestic service, and are wishful to enter upon 
it. These children learn very little by remaining at school 
after the age of twelve, and they become less fitted for, and 
less inclined for, the work that they are evidently most capable 
of doing. There are some striking instances in our school at 
the present time, and the Board of Education would be taking 
a wise step if they would empower managers to deal with such 
cases.—I am, Sir, X&c., T. J. Riper. 
Baschurch Vicarage, Shrewsbury. 
VILLAGE CHURCH TEACHING. 
[To rue Eprror or Tae “ Specrator.” | 

Srr,—At a time when London is full of Congresses we are 
looking to see where any useful information may be obtained 
which might help us in our future work at home. Probably 
one of the most interesting subjects which has been dis- 
cussed in the Pan-Anglican Congress was “The Church and 
Humanity”; but I heard Dr. Parkin relate a narrative at the 
Royal Colonial Institute which ought to give encouragement 
to our rectors and vicars. He was replying to a speech made by 
Lord Milner on the government of the Colonies, and in so 
doing remarked that he had recently given a lecture before 
the boys at Eton on the subject of the Dominion, and that 
subsequent to the lecture one of the masters approached 
him and said he would like to tell him the following story. 
He (the master) was a friend of Watts, who, while painting 
Mr. Rhodes, discussed big subjects with him, chiefly that of 
the moral training of the nation as it appears in the young 
men’s character who leave the Old Country for the Colonies. 
The painter asked of the great Empire-maker if he had 
thought over the subject, and as to where he considered the 
training came from. Mr. Rhodes’s reply was this: That he 
had given it much consideration, and be had come to the con- 
clusion that it was the result of the village church teaching. 
Let all ministers of the Gospel, therefore, take heart in their 
surroundings, and although it may not be seen within their 





parish, it is clear from the evidence of this great man that 
their work is having a truly noble effect.—I am, Sir, &., 
Witiiam Hy. ALLEN. 
1 Dean’s Yard, Westminster Abbey. 





BOYS’ BRIGADE SEASIDE CAMPS. 
[To tae Eptror or tas “SprscratTor.”] 
Srr,—For some years past you have kindly permitted us to 
appeal through your columns on bebalf of the summer camps 
of the London Council of the Boys’ Brigade. Last summer, 
of the seven thousand boys on the roll of the Brigade in 
London, three thousand and thirty-one were enabled to attend 
the camps. The cost for a week’s camp is about lis. Of 
this the boys themselves pay one half, which, considering that 
they are working boys, in many cases of quite the poorest 
class, is a fair proportion, and represents considerable effort 
on their part in the exercise of thrift and forethought. Oar 
appeal, then, is on behalf of those who are helping themselves, 
and the fact that at present less than one half of the boys are 
able to attend camp is sufficient evidence cf the need of all 
the public support we can get. During the winter months the 
boys go through a thorough training in military and physical 
drill; they attend regularly the company Bible-class; in many 
cases they receive ambulance training; and ina numberof other 
ways their religious, physical, and mental education—which 
usually comes to an end as they leave school—is carried on 
to their own good and to the benefit of the nation. All this is 
done after a long day’s work in shop or factory; and the fact 
that the boys thus voluntarily submit to the discipline and 
training of the Brigade indicates that they are boys of 
character and promise, whose present health and future 
welfare are worth looking after. But for their membersbip 
in the Brigade very few of the boys would have any oppor- 
tunity of a holiday, and we appeal to your readers to supply 
the sinews of war wherewith to enable us to provide for the 
boys what is not only a glorious holiday and a veritable land- 
mark in the routine of their lives, but a wonderful opportunity 
of carrying on the training of the boys, and of developing in 
them those good qualities of manliness and self-reliance which 
mean so much for the future manhood of the nation. Con- 
tributions should be addressed to Mr. Roger 8S. Peacock, 
London Secretary, The Boys’ Brigade, 34 Paternoster Row, 
London, E.C. Cheques to be crossed “ Union of London and 
Smiths Bank.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
R. G. Hayes, 
President of the London Council. 
JoHn M. Moopy, 
Major-General, Retired. 
A. F. Buxton, 
Hon. Treasurer. 
Paternoster House, 34 Paternoster Row, E.C. 
THE AUTHOR OF “CECILIA DE NOEL.” 
[To tus Epiror or tus “ Spectator.” | 
S1r,—Many of your readers will learn with great regret that 
the author of “Cecilia de Noél”” and “ The Hotel d’ Angleterre” 
passed away on June 16th. It was a good deal owing to the 
weight of Mr. Hutton’s opinion that “ Cecilia de Noél” got its 
hearing from just that public which has ever since continually 
valued it. Miss Hawker’s health, and other circumstances, 
precluded more literary work. She was a true artist, and, at 
the height of what then was a considerable reputation, I know 
she refused a large sum of money for a story which she did 
not think artistic. One must regret that the exquisite finish 
of a small book, “‘ Hampshire Vignettes,” is the only work of 
recent years.—I am, Sir, &c., 

G. M. IRELAND BLACKBURNE. 
REST-ROOM FOR GIRLS AT THE FRANCO. 
BRITISH EXHIBITION. 

[To Tus Epiror or Tus “Specratror.”] 
Str,—The letter you were kind enough to publish asking 
for funds towards the upkeep of the rest-room has been 
generously responded to :— 
s. d. ) & 3. d. 


z 

The Hon, Jane Burns .....000 5 0 O | Miss Mackie ......0ccccccecereee lov 
Mrs. Daubeney ‘ .- O 3 O| Mrs, Mark Hammond ....... 3 0 0 
The Hon. Mrs, Drewitt 1 0 O| Mrs. Wyatt Smith ............ 2323 0 
A Date” ccconcccccscascescees B @ ©] Bi BISUURORR ccccccescccocsess loo 
Mrs. Gladstone ................ 1 0 0} J. St. Loe Strachey .. - O10 6 
Mrs. Hughes .. 100 ——- 
Mrs. Knowles ....... 110 £18 19 0 
Miss Lee Warren 023 6/| 


All those connected with the work offer sincere thanks, It is 
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very pleasant to hear the girls’ thanks, and see the boon it is | world. The dressing, sorting, and preparation of .the feathers: 


to them to have a quiet corner and a comfortable chair. 


| 


Iam | are done by many hundreds of poor girls in London, who 


opening a tea-and-coffee stall adjoining the rest-room.—I am, | if the trade were stopped would of necessity be thrown 


Sir, &e., Epvitu H. GLover. 





THE SECRET OF THE SOIL. 

(To tae Epiror or tHe “ Sprctator.” | 
Srr,—This subject, which has been written on by Mr. Peveril 
Turnbull in the Spectator of June 20tb, will, I fear, never be 


much attended to in the country because there are no votes | 


behind it. Failing State-aid, progress on fresh lines must 
therefore depend on the efforts of individuals, backed by 
notice in the Press. Mr. Turnbull has been kind enough to 
allude to my efforts, which have been successful, and far 
beyond my expectations. Perbaps you will allow me to say 
that my Clifton-on-Bowmont demonstration farm is always 
open to visitors, and that I would strongly advise intending 
visitors to study my book,* and note down before arrival the 
points they may wish to investigate. The results this year 


work would be: done 
and New York. The 


employment, and their 
Berlin, Vienna, 


out of 
instead in Paris, 


| principal consumption of birds’ feathers in millinery, &c., 


| birds, or prevent feathers being worn. 


| London, would be merely transferred abroad. 


are particularly valuable, as they prove what can be effected | 


on poor, exhausted, mountain lands.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Clifton Park, Kelso. Ropert H. Exnror. 





RESERVE OF EX-VOLUNTEERS. 
[To tae Eprror or Tur “Spectator.” | 
S1r,—I enclose a notice which I trust you may be able to 


publish.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Cuas. Forp, V.D., Lieut.-Col. 


“The parade of ex-Volunteers and other officers and men who 
have passed out of the land forces of the Crown, and who are no 
longer eligible to serve therein, fixed for Sunday, July Sth, at 


2.30 p.m., takes place in Trafalgar Square, for which the leave | 


of the proper authority has been obtained, and not on the 
Horse Guards’ Parade. Ex-non-commissioned officers are asked 
kindly to meet the Committee in the Square at 2.15 p.m. The 
object of the assembly is to demonstrate to the country the 
willingness of ex-Volunteers of all ranks to constitute a Reserve 
of citizen soldiers. A resolution approving the proposal will be 
put to the meeting. Similar gatherings will be held the same 
day in other parts of the country. Ex-Volunteers attending 
the meeting are asked to bring with them on paper, and hand 
in, their names, late rank and corps, length of service, address, 
&c. A copy of the resolution will be sent to the proper 
authority. All communications to Colonel Ford, V.D., Outer 
Temple, W.C.” 


EGRETS AND LEGISLATION. 
(To THe Epiror or THe “SPecTaToR,”) 

Sir,—As a Mincing Lane broker who has sold the so-called 
“osprey” or egret feathers from time to time for several 
years past, and in reference to the interesting article in last 
Saturday’s Spectator, I should like to say a few words on the 
proposed legislation which is now before the House of Lords. 

My experience is almost entirely confined to egret feathers 
coming from the Far East. Soon after these feathers first 
came into the London market from China from the districts 
inland from Shanghai, and also from Korea and Japan, I made 
special inquiries both from men on leave and from the shippers 
in Shanghai as to the alleged killing of the birds during the 
breeding season, on account of the protests that were then 
being made in the Press by the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Birds. The accusation was denied by all those to 
whom I applied, and I think it has yet to be proved, so far as 





the Far Eastern egrets are concerned, that the birds are really | 


killed during the nesting season. This much is beyond 
question, that the supply of feathers continues to arrive all 
the year round, which leads me to doubt the probability of 
their being secured only at one time of the year. I yield 
myself second to none as a lover of birds and beasts of all 
kinds, and if the statements which have been freely made are 
true, it is undoubtedly a most cruel practice. I fear, how- 
ever, if the origin of many articles made from animals (and 
used specially by ladies for dress or ornament) were traced to 
the source of production, the public would be considerably 
upset by some of the facts that would be brought to light. 

It is very doubtful whether Lord Avebury’s Bill will attain 
the object its promoters most desire. Up to the present 
London is, as it has always been, the principal market for 
bird skins as they come from various distant parts of the 





* “The Clifton Park System of Farming.” Fourth Edition, 1908. London: 


Simpkin and Co. 





especiully of the more brilliant species, is not in England, but 
abroad, not only in Europe, but very largely in North and 
South America, and the demand in all those countries will 
continue no matter what England may do. I can see nothing 
in Lord Avebury’s Bill which will stop the destruction of. the 
They will still be able 
to come into the country from the Continent in a manu. 
factured state, also on hats already trimmed, and a trade of 
considerable profit and employment to merchants, brokers, 
dealers, and manufacturers, and to large numbers of girls in 
The exporta- 
tion of egret feathers, and other brilliant-plumaged birds, can 
be stopped in India by law (though doubtless there would 
still be a means found to carry on the trade sub rosa); but 
some of the most gorgeous birds-of-paradise, huamming-birds, 


| &c., come from the islands of the Pacific, the Far East, and 


the forests of South America, and over these there can be no 
control exercised; so that I greatly fear that legislation for 
England without the co-operation of the Governments of other 
countries will fail to improve materially the present state of 
the case.—I am, Sir, Xc., WHANGHEE, 





THE SKYLARK IN SCOTLAND. 

{To tae Epitor oF tue “ Seectator.” | 
Sir,—Seventy years ago I was a lad of six, and had several 
larks’ nests,—that is, I knew several nests which I piously 
visited, but confided the existence of them to none. To 
speak of the song of the cloud-soaring lark is to emulate 
the poetry of many nationalities, because you find in France, 
Germany, and England the same boyish love of the lark and 
his nest as we do in Perthshire and Forfarshire to-day, with, 
however, the important difference as to their paucity now in 
Scotland. I own one thousand acres in Forfarshire, and 
recently spent days perambulating my fields, and making a 
personal and careful search if perchance I could see a lark, or 
hear it sing, or find its simple nest, but I failed utterly. This 
search implied a stroll over pasture-land, rough heather, bay, 
foggage, turnip-land, potato-land, woodland, and moorland; 
but, alas! the lark’s song, so classic and thrilling in olden 
days, was silent as the grave. Is not this a very regrettable 
consideration? And I vouch that though I knew many 
larks’ nests in boyhood and manhood, I never harried one. 
The love of feathers for ladies’ headgear is very detrimental 
to the propagation of larks; and even the feathers of the 
tiny yellovhammer and chaflinch command a good price for 
ladies’ decoration when at the theatre. I suspect the spinning- 
mill boy, too, as a culprit, who has his Saturday outings from 
noon till dusk, because I have searched him and his bonnet 
and found him the cruel burglar of all kinds of eggs, in- 
cluding those of the skylark, plover, grouse, and pheasant. 
If some humane society would take this matter up, under 
high patronage (and why not ?), we might yet in Scotland hear 
Shelley’s lark sing at heaven’s portal as of old; and the aim 
is assuredly worthy of an effort in the three kingdoms, 
si vis me non flere. I do not forget the probability that the 
remorseless starling, with his magisterial gait, may have a 
hand in the raid, because he is an intruder, and very active 
where church steeples, cloisters, manor-houses, and country 
buildings are.—I am, Sir, &e., Witiiam Japp, V.D. 

Broomhall, 





“A HISTORY OF IRELAND.” 
[To THe Eptror or The “ SPeecraror.”] 


Srr,—Would you kindly allow me a few lines in relation to the 
review of the first volume of my “History of Ireland” which 
appeared in your issue of June 13th? The writer says he cannot 
agree that a Gaelic speaker would pronounce Taburnia, or, as I 
put it, T'aber-i-niae, something like Thor-i-niae. Well, if he is a 
Gaelic scholar he is entitled to his opinion. What is more im- 
portant is that having said so much he abstains altogether from 
noticing the main argument from which I concluded that St. 
Patrick was born in the suburbium of Taruanna. It is shortly 
this. There was in mediaeval times a variant of ‘Taruanna, viz., 
Taverna, which practically equates with Tabernia. Now Taruanna 
or Taverna answers all the indications contained in the “Con- 
fession ” of St. Patrick, and no other place does. (1) There was 
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a senate of decurions there. (2) There were thousands of adult 
Christians ministered to by priests. (3) The city, a famous 
one in those days, was captured in 405-6 A.D., and the 
inhabitants sold into slavery. (4) The voyage from Ireland 
to the fatherland (France) referred .to by the saint 
would usually take three days, the time he mentions. Now 
to prove that Taverna was a variant of Taruanna I cited 
(p. 150) M. Desjardins, a high authority, who gives an abstract 
of the variants of many names in Peutinger’s Table as he found 
them written “in ancient authors and inscriptions, and on 
medals.” He gives Taverna as a variant of Taruanna, After 
the body of the work was in print I found that this variant had 
reached Britain. I gave accordingly the following in the 
Addendum, p. 418:—“ There was a very old inscription in the 
Cathedral of Durham which ran as follows—Sanctus Audomarus 
Monachus Episcopus Tavernensis—St. Omer, monk-bishop of 
Taverna, i.e., Therouanne. Now St. Omer, a monk from Suxeuil, 
was Bishop of Therouanne about A.D. 657.—See ‘Rites of 
Durham,’ Ed. Canon Forster, 1903, p. 130.” 

To pass from this, the writer mentions “faults of style.” I 
regret he did not venture to give some samples. He also refers to 
“temperamental” difficulties. Ishould be glad to have something 
more definite from him as to what he means by this ponderous poly- 
syllable. Did he diagnose rapidity, or irascibility, or bigotry, or 
atmospheric pressure on the convolutions of the brain, or what ? 
The views of a specialist on this point would be interesting. 
Finally, he concludes: “ His learned volume should prove very 
attractive to the many who are interested in the race [which ‘ went 
out to battle, but always fell’].” ‘The words in brackets which he 
gives in inverted commas are not to be found, as might be supposed, 
in my book, nor, so far as I know, anywhere else, and I protest I 
am unable to attach any rational meaning to them. Perhaps they 
are meant for a pleasantry of the judicial order.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Arruour Ua Cuerioen, M.A., K.C. 

[We used the word “temperamental,” as the context shows, in 
no offensive sense, but merely to suggest the Celtic temperament 
of which our correspondent’s letter is another example. That 
temperament is always interesting, picturesque, and attractive, 
and especially when it is brought into contrast with that of the 
Teuton. The words in brackets are a very well-known quotation, 
and were therefore placed in inverted commas.—Ep, Spectator. | 








NOTICE.—When Articles or “Correspondence” are signed with 
the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, as in the case of “Letters to 
the Editor,” insertion .only means that the matter or point of 
view is considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication, 
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THREE FROM SEDGEMOOR. 

A LecEenp or SoMERSET. 

“Hist!” said the Mother: “dout the light! 
Kirke’s Lambs are on the roiid to-night 
A-seeking the fiyers of Monmouth’s fight; 
And I've three sons from Sedgemoor 
That fought for the wrong King James, 
There’s Jan, my eldest, and Jeremy, 
And Ebenezer, big as a tree: 
Lord! teake my life for the lives of the three, 
My three sons from Sedgemoor 
That fought for the wrong King James!” 


Jan she set in the flour-bin wide ; 

Up chimney Jeremy prophesied ; 

But Ebenezer was bard to hide, 

The biggest of all at Sedgemoor 

That fought for the wrong King James, 

Till she found en a nook in her faggot-store ; 

But ere she had fairly tedded him o’er, 

Came a thundering knock on the farmhouse door, 
And, “ Open, you rebels of Sedgemoor, 

In the name of our good King James!” 


She pulled the bobbin and drew them in: 
Five privates and Sergeant Paradine : 
She gave them cider laced with gin, 

And asked for the news from Sedgemoor 
And the luck of the two King James. 
And “ Was the dirty rebels beat 

And the wicked Duke a-teaken yet ? 
And wasn’t they thirsty by all this he’t ? 
Don’t ee spare our cider of Sedgemoor 
For the sake of the good King James!” 





I trow she did not speak in vain : 

She filled their cups again and again, 

Till the liquor sang in each silly brain, 

The strong liquor of Sedgemoor 

That never paid tax to King James. 

One loosed his stock, and one shifted his wig; 
One sank his forehead and snored like a pig, 
But the Sergeant still sat tight and trig, 
A-watching the widow of Sedgemoor, 

In his duty to King James. 


Till a sudden fury shook the man, 

And “ Woman!” he cried, “ was this your plan, 
To drown our wits in the cider-can, 

The drugged cider of Sedgemoor, 

You friend of the rebel James ? 

For this your vile conspiracy 

I swear you shall bang, all four!” said he, 

“ Mother and sons on one gallows-tree, 

With your three sons from Sedgemoor 

That fought for the rebel James!” 


She tacked the board with her hand, and said : 

“Carl thy men if thee ool! Theer they lie, balf dead; 
But Sergeant, you’ve kep’ a zober head 

In spite of the liquor of Sedgemoor 

That never paid nought to King James! 

So take my three big lads if thee durst ! 

But thee must fight their mother vurst 

For the children dear that my bosom nurst, 

My three sons from Sedgemoor 

That fought for the kind King James.” 


He drew and struck, but she leapt aside 

And caught the steel in her tender side ; 

“Coom hither; my three strong sons!” she cried, 
“For the sake of the true King James!” 
Then Jeremy sprang from the chimney-flue, 
Jan from the flour rose gashly to view, 

And right and left the faggots flew 

As Ebenezer of Sedgemoor 

Fell on the men of King James. 


But when the sogers lay tied and bound, 

Like calves arow on the market ground, 

Then the brave mother showed her wound: 

Ah! the brave mother of Sedgemoor 

That died for the rebel James! 

And “ Niver fret for your Mammy!” 

“ For the Lord God hath had mercy on me, 

And He’'ve took my life for the lives of my three, 

My three children of Sedgemoor 

That fought for our kind King James!” 
Epwakp Sypnry Tyee. 


said she, 








THE THEATRE. 


—_ > — 
COQUELIN. 
To English theatre-goers perhaps the most striking point 
about the performances now being given by M. Coquelin at 
His Majesty's is the immense variety of his réles. During 
the few weeks of his stay he is to appear in a series of 
impersonations that covers nearly every branch and gradation 
of the comic spirit. Tartufe and M. Perrichon, Figaro and 
M. Jourdain, Cyrano de Bergerac and Mascarille : M. Coquelin. 
passes from one to the other—and the list might be greatly 
extended—with consummate ease and an art which very rarely 
indeed fails to carry complete conviction. Whut a contrast 
this kind of versatility offers to some of our English actors, 
who, for so long as one can remember, have played along a single 
groove, endlessly repeating themselves with unwearied regu- 
larity ! In many cases, no doubt, the groove is a delightful one, 
but forall thatitisa groove. Who, for instance, bas ever been 
surprised by Mr. Hawtrey ? One goes to see him, as one goes to 
a familiar restaurant, to get what one has always had before, 
—the presentation of a foolish, amatory, exceedingly lazy, 
and wholly amusing English gentleman. And similarly we 
may be sure, whenever Sir Charles Wyndham appears upon 
the stage, of finding a sentimental, chivalrous, and middle-aged 
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bachelor. But a stray visitor’ at His Majesty's could make 
no such prophecies; He might come upon the amiable 
absurdity of Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme, or the electric 
cynicism of Figaro, or the fantastic gaiety of Les Précieuses 
Ridicules, or the slime and the horror of Tartufe. Yet amid 
all these diversities M. Coquelin succeeds in preserving what 
is, after all; the actor’s most potent spell,—the sense of 
personality. Whetlier one is being charmed, or tickled, or 
terrified, one knows well enough that it is Coquelin who 
is, so to speak, doing the trick. It is this combination of 
individuality and dramatic. power which. forms the basis of 
his art. He has not allowed: his own’ personality to get the 
better of his histrionic sense, but has found the way of: pro- 
jecting it, in all its vitality, into whatever mould may come to 
hand. Thus his greatest suecesses are, par excellence, successes 
in the representation of character. He is never intellectually 
profound ; he never reaches the heights of passion; but he is 
always a human being whom we intimately know. His power 
of grasping the unity and the complexity of the creature whom 
he represents is only: less. admirable and amazing than the 
triumphant skill with which he brings his conception in all its 
breadth and subtlety into life upon the stage. 

No one could hesitate for a moment as to the means by 
which M. Coquelin arrives at the most telling and the most 
characteristic of his effects. His face is his great instrument; 
it is there that the central magic of his art is to be found. 
Other actors convey their finest impressions through the 
voice, or through the expressiveness of bodily motions; 
with M. Coquelin these things are merely accessories, and 
it is hardly an.exaggeration to say that if he were to 
put his head through a curtain and act to a deaf audience 
nothing of importance would be lost. It is often when he 
is silent and motionless that he is most. triumphant. To 
mention a single instance, who that has once seen it can 
ever forget the awful, shattered visage of his Tartufe in the 
last speechless moment of despair? How difficult it is to 
believe that these are the same features which flash and quiver 
with the folly of Masearille! There is something so inex- 
haustible in M. Coquelin'’s face; there is such a wealth of variety 
in it, such an infinite succession of subtle and shifting moods, 
that one is tempted to compare it with some natural object— 
the sea or the sky—wherein one may always find a new and 
absorbing significance. Its fascination makes itself felt 
nowhere more forcibly than in M. Sardou’s new play, L’ Affaire 
des Poisons, for here there is very little interest apart from 
the spectacular, and the spectacle which, among all the 
rest, reigns supreme is that of M. Coquelin’s face. It is 
impossible to give any attention to the gorgeous dresses and 
the elaborate decorations—the resuscitated pomp and splendour 
of Louis XIV.’s Court—so long as the Abbé Griffard, with 
that wonderful countenance of his, is upon the stage. In com- 
parison, the faces of ‘the other actors seem to be things cut 
out of wood. But M. Coquelin’s endowment is, of course, not 
merely physical. The natural mobility and expressiveness of 
his face have been cultivated with such assiduity and such art 
that they have beeome engines of the most exquisite delicacy, 
ready to respond alike to the slightest and the most elaborate 
suggestions of the mind within. In the part of the Abbé 
Griffard the. main interest centres round a series of 
equivocating conversations, in which the sly and subtle priest 
detects the devices of his enemies by assuming a masque of 
countrified ingenuousness. This situation of double innuendo 
is admirably calculated to exhibit the resources of M. Coquelin’s 
skill. He has to deceiw his interlocutor upon the stage, and 
he has to show the audience that he is doing so. It is easy 
to imagine how some of our own melodramatists would treat 
the part,—the flashing glances, the obvious asides, the 
struttings to and fro, the sudden starts and the hissing 
ejaculations, which serve soon enough to make the 
audience understand that a trick is being played, but 
leave them wondering how so obvious a fact can escape 
the notice of the victim. M. Coquelin’s method is altogether 
different. He convinces us that this indeed is the very 
manner of successful dissimulation, and that the cleverest 
villain in the world would be taken in by such arts as those; 
until at last we begin to realise that, since we ourselves are 
not taken in, we must be looking, not at a piece of deception, 
but ata piece of acting, and that a thousand subtle indications 
of facial expression have been telling us the very secret which 
they seemed to hide. Nothing can be more instructive than 





to compare such a double-edged performance as this with the 
wholly contrary representation of a M. Jourdain. Here the 
impression produced is one of concentrated fatuity, of folly 
which is never fora moment conscious of its own existence; 
and one is left wondering whether, after all, the subtlety which 
can take upon itself the form of such simplicity is not more 
amazing than the other. 

M. Coquelin is at his strongest in parts of pure comedy; he 
is at his weakest in parts of sentiment and romance. Thus 
his performance of Cyrano de Bergerac displays very few 
of his merits and lays bare his. most obvious defects, 
M. Rostand’s hero can only be made convincing upon one 
condition,—that he is played with genuine spontaneity ; and 
this is the one condition M. Coquelin cannot fulfil. Delibera- 
tion is the soul of his acting, and deliberate spontaneity is a 
contradiction in terms. However clever the imitation, how- 
ever elaborate the workmanship, high spirits that are machine- 
made will always ring false. M. Coquelin has no touch of 
that peculiarly English quality of sudden imaginative humour 
possessed, for example, in such an eminent degree, by Mr. 
James Welch. His humour is admirable from every point of 
view except this; it is too carefully prepared to be able to 
seize upon those strong places of comic art which can only be 
taken, as it were, by assault; and thus the wild gasconnades 
of Cyrano fall flat from M. Coquelin’s lips. There is, too, a 
further reason why this particular play is ill-suited to this 
particular actor. The play has not the breath of life in it; 
it is in essence sentimental and melodramatic; and even its 
verse labours under the disadvantage of being imitative and 
insincere. A great romantic actor might lift it for a moment 
into a region which is not its own,—the high region of poetry 
and imagination. But M. Coquelin is a great comic actor, 
and comedy cannot: exist apart from the realities of human 
life. Thus his triumphs are not to be looked for in the world 
of dreams and sentiments, but in the world of laughter and 
fact,—in the world of Labiche, and Beaumarchais, and 
Moliére. Ianorus. 








BOOKS. 


——__——_- 


THE. IDYLLS OF THE KING.* 

*T HAVE been asked to add three or four new Idylls to the 
Idylls of the King and to connect the earlier one, Morte 
d’'Arthur, with the rest; this I have done in words of to-day, 
but after a design now many years old.” This brief informal 
sentence, reproduced in facsimile at the beginning of the notes 
in the new annotated edition of the Idylls just issued, is in 
some ways the most interesting of all the many interesting 
and illuminating autographs which the editor has extracted 
from his father’s manuscripts. It was written, no doubt, 
when the second instalment of the Idylls was given to the 
world, containing the “Coming” and the “Passing” of 
Arthur, “The Holy Grail,” and “ Pelleas and Ettarre.” This 
was in 1869, ten years after the publication of the memorable 
first volume, which included “ Enid,” “ Vivien,” “ Elaine,” and 
“Guinevere.” In 1871 and 1872 two more Idylls, “The Last 
Tournament” and “Gareth and Lynette,” were put out; but 
it was not till 1885, when the poet was approaching eighty 
years of age, and more than half-a-century after he had 
published his first Arthurian piece, “The Lady of Shalott,” 
that the Poem in Twelve Books, described in the introduction 
to “ Morte d’Arthur”’—*“ his epic, his King Arthur,” it is there 
called—was complete. 

The present generation will perbaps be content to ask one 
question: Why is it, after all, not strictly an epic, more 
especially if it was so originally planned? Those who 
remember its history and read it as just stated will add: 
Why, too, was it given to the world in this intermittent, piece- 
meal manner? The answer is to be found for the first time 
fully and authoritatively in this volume, and forms a notable 
chapter in literary history. 

The fortunes and fates of the epic poets and their poems have 
been very various. Virgil when a shy and youthful singer in 
the fields, tuning his pastoral pipe and meditating his rustic 
Muse, dreamed of an epic, probably in the style of Homer. 





Edited by 


* The Works of Tennyson. Annotated by Alfred, Lord Tennyson. 
the King.” London; 


Hallam, Lord Tennyson. Vol, V., ‘The Idylis of i 
Macmillan and Co. (4s, net.) 
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Like Tennyson's, it was to contain twelve books, half the 
Homeric number. But he found the difficulties of composition 
great. Apollo twitched his ear and bade him cling to pastoral 
ditties, and leave the heroic style to other lips. Then, after 
be had written the Georgics, Augustus urged him to attempt 
the epic again, and at the age of forty-one he did so. He 
worked at it as the humour led, taking up now one portion, 
now another, and bringing apparently some books to com- 
pletion earlier than the others. Before he had finally satisfied 
his own fastidious taste he was, as every one knows, cut off by 
premature death, and wanted on his deathbed to burn 
the whole. Lucan, on the other hand, dashed off his 
Pharsalia in a couple of years. He had finished: the bulk 
of it by the age of twenty-two, and could exclaim: “ Now 
I have the rest of my life for my minor works.” Milton's 
story, to pass to a later and English instance, ie different 
again. He, too, as a young man in his wandering years in 
Italy, was eager to write a national poem. At first he, also, 
was attracted by the story of Arthur, and 
“ Of faery damsels met in forests wide 
By knights of Logres, or of Lyones, 
Lancelot or Pelleas or Pellenore.” 

On Milton's dream the storm of war, the dust of affairs, 
descended. When at last, at the age of. fifty, leisure, the 
leisure of the defeated and the half-prisoner, came to him, he 
no longer felt drawn to chivalry, a second name for the 
Cavaliers. He turned to another of the subjects he had 
early pondered, the eternal battle of Light and Darkness, 
the story of Sin and Redemption, Paradise Lost and Paradise 
Regained. It seems, too, that he had wavered as to the 
form of his poem. At one time he thought of a drama. 

Tennyson's story has points of resemblance with both that 
of Virgil and that of Milton. It bas been a commonplace of 
criticism to say that Tennyson could not “ construct,” that be 
“was constitutionally deficient in. what the Greeks called 
architektontke, combination and disposition on a large 
scale.” This seems unlikely, if we consider his variety and 
versatility and his consummate sense of symmetry and form. 
His own account of the niatter is very different. He lighted, 
he tells us, when little more than a boy, upon that wonderful 
book, the inspiration of so much of the art of the last 
century, Sir Thomas Malory's Morte d’Arthur. Like a golden 
nebula, the stream of poetic atom-dust floated and circled 
in his brain, grouping itself now into lesser asteroids like 
“The Lady of Shalott” or “ Lancelot and Guinevere,” now 
into larger masses like the first “Morte d’Arthur.” How 
came the creative process to be arrested? The causes seem 
to have been partly internal, but mainly external. Like 
Milton, he had some doubts himself apparently about the form 
of the poem, and as to whether a dramatic shape would not 
be better; for his son gives us the “first rough draft of a 
scenario, with five acts, of the Arthur legend.” He published, 
as we all know, the old “ Morte d'Arthur” fragment in. the 
1842 volume. Then came a determining factor from outside. 
It is strange to read that it was John Sterling who, as the 
poet told his son, with his review in the Quarterly prevented 
Tennyson from completing his Arthur epic in twelve books. 
“T had it allin my head,” he says, “ could have done it without 
any trouble. But then I thought that a small vessel built on fine 
lines is likely to float further down the stream of Time than a 
big raft.” Anyhow, be paused. But the subject—“ the greatest 
of all poetical subjects”—remained, working in his brain. 
He read Welsh, he studied the Arthur story anew, he travelled 
in Wales and Cornwall. He made, in his head, after his 
manner, the story of Lancelot’s Quest of the Grail and forgot 
it again. At last he hit upon the intermediate form, neither 
short nor long, the discontinuous epic, the Idylls, and in this 
form perfected and published the first four poems already 
mentioned, Their popularity was instant and great; but even 
so, he was slow to finish and produce the others. Much 
gratitude is due to the encouragement, the importunity, the 
“improbity,” of the late Sir James Knowles, who would take 
no denial, and half pestered, half persuaded Tennyson to finish. 
“T had given it all up long ago,” was his own account, “and 
then this beast said, ‘ Do it,’ and I did it.” Such is the outer 
story of the Zdylls. But their inner story contains yet more 
of the secret of their evolution. 

Tennyson was never content that his verse should have 
one nature alone, a body without a soul or a soul without a 
body. Herein lies the secret of all his poetry, of its combination 





of charm and depth, of popularity and plilosophy, The 
old theme, if he was to handle it, must live again. This was 
so with his classic pieces, with “ Ulysses” or “Tithonus.” It 
was so with “King Arthur.” A new meaning,-which is.in- 
adequately described by being called “allegorical,” a pervading 
idealism, gives the old tales a new colour, and’ the separate 
idylls an epic unity. Edmund Lushington, Greek scholar as 
he was, wanted.to call them.“ Epylls,”—little epics. woven into 
an epical unity, Tennyson's own account is the best:— 

“My meaning,” he said on his eightieth birthday, “in the 
Idylls of the King was spiritual. I took the legendary stories of 
the Round Table as iilustrations. I intended Arthur to represent 
the Ideal Soul of Man coming into contact’ with the warrin 
elements of the flesh. Yet all the same it was a tale, t .« tale o 
Arthur, no merely mystic, symbolic adumbration. It was 

New-old and shadowing Sense at war with Soul, 
but it was also 
Ideal manhood closed in real man,”" 

The Idylls in consequence are, like so many of Tennyson's 
creations, in reality, a new form of poesy. Spenser and 
Milton exhibit.a formal outward unity. and contimuity, But 
few readers really follow this. They read diseontinuously and 
make their own selection. In the Idylls the selection is made 
already, Time alone can pronounce whether such a form is a 
thoroughly successful one, or one which can be imitated by 
other poets dealing with other themes: But’ as Tennyson's 
work, it is seen more than ever, in the light of the notes now 
given, to be not an epic mangué, but the outcome of a life's 
effort, and. of a poetic instinet seeking amid difficulties and 
hindrances, cross-influences and rival’ ideals, an adequate; an 
apt, and an-acceptable expression. 

The graphic vividness of: the Idylls, their pictorial beauty, 
their play and clash of character, their range and. sweep from 
earth to heaven and. from heaven. to-bell; the happy loyalties 
of. “ Enid,” the lovely sadness of “Elaine,” the magic of 
“ Merlin and Vivien,” the spiritual intensity and.elevation. of 
“The Holy Grail,” the awful mysterious conclusions. and 
reconciliations of “ Guinevere” and: “The Passing,” each:in 
turn, still more all taken together, show that the effort and 
the instinct have succeeded. 

For the reat, the notes to this. volume, as te. the others, 
illustrate and’ bring home the richness of Tennyson's fancy, 
the carefulness of his observation and his seliolarship, and 
the deliberate and perfected value of his metvification and 
his nausic, 





A GREAT BRITISH ACHIEVEMENT.* 


Ir is not every. author who bas his first edition given. to the 
world in half-leather. But then Mr. Sinelair has written 
what must be regarded as the classic on: his subject. The 
thousand pages of his Htstory of Shorthorn Cattle will be found 
on the shelves of all well-regulated country-house libraries 
and county clubs for many years to come. There are people, 
no doubt, who will be disposed to relegate this ponderous 
volume to.the category of books which areno books. Such 
patrons of letters will not be attracted by a work page after 
page of which consists of the names, pedigrees, progeny, and 
prices of illustrious shorthorns, with contemporary opiniou 
of their self-satisfied owners, even though the volume: is 
illustrated by photographs of the farmbouses—rather dreary 
looking, and with hermetically closed windows—at which the 
fathers and grandfathers of shorthorn breeding’ flourished, 
and a large number of pictures of those worthies and their 
far-famed bulls and heifers. Noteworthy animals, indeed, 
these cattle must be esteemed to be in the rural history of the 
country which has been dubbed “ the stud farm of the world.” 
But the judgment of the uninformed upon the wonderful 
beasts must be expected to be on the same lines as the 
Western miners’ verdict on the jumping frog: “We see 
nothing in this frog different from any other frog.” In places 
this admirable volume seems to have a conscious aim to be 
entertaining ; as, for example :— 

“On the Walkeringham sale morning Mr. Eastwood met Earl 
Ducie, who asked him, ‘What do you come for?’ ‘ Well, my 
lord, that is hardly a fair question,’ was the reply; ‘ but if you 
like, as I am pretty certain we are both after the same cows, we 
will each write their names on a piece of paper.’ This they did, 
and both wrote Buttercup and Princess Royal. It was then 
arranged that Lord Ducie would not oppose Mr. Eastwood for 





* History of Shorthorn Cattle, By James Sinclair, London : Vinton and Co, 
[2ls. 6d.) 
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Buttercup, which he secured for 130 guineas. Princess Royal 


went to Tortworth at 230 guineas.” 
Here, again, is an incident from the earlier history of 
shorthorns :— 


“It is really doubtful whether, without his wife’s aid, Charles 
Colling could have made the Ketton herd what it was. On one 
most critical occasion, her interposition certainly led to results of 
incalculable magnitude. It was one day in the year 1785, when 
she and her husband mounted their horses and rode to Eryholme, 
to pay a visit to the Maynards, owners of Old Favourite (after- 
wards named Lady Maynard), and her calf, Young Strawberry, 
by Dalton Duke 188. Upon these animals Mr. Charles Colling 
had fixed longing eyes, and when the withdrawal of the ladies 
afforded an opportunity to the gentlemen to talk business, he 
delivered what he expecte/ to be a killing shot—an offer of 
thirty-five pounds for Old Favourite and her calf! Although no 
doubt thunderstruck, and perhaps for a moment tempted by so 
large an offer, Mr. Maynard did not hesitate long. No; he 
couldn’t part with them, and although still pressed by his friend 
to ‘strike the bargain’ he was proof against the gold, and would 
keep his choicest cow and heifer. When the guests were gone he 
told Mrs. Maynard of the offer and its refusal, whereupon her 
mind was freely expressed concerning the imprudence of refusing 
such an offer. The words were scarcely uttered before Mrs. 
Colling reappeared at a full gallop towards the house. She had 
received from her husband a full account of the after-dinner 
attempt to bargain, and the grievous disappointment of his 
failure. Her husband, she told Mr. Maynard, had related to her 
the conversation about Old Favourite and her calf, and that an 
offer he had made for them had been refused, and she added: 
‘You must sell them to ME.’ So he capitulated, and the cow 
and calf—the cow afterwards the dam of Favourite 252, the calf 
the dam of the same Favourite’s sire, Bolingbroke 86—thus 
passed intc the Ketton herd, to produce the main source of the 
shorthorn breed of the future.” 

The profane may be led to think, perhaps, of the complaint of 
Mad Margaret of the “bad baronet’s” penny readings in 
Ruddigore :— 

“They are not so very entertaining.” 

There is a stronger interest for the general reader in that 
story from “The Druid” about Lord Althorp, who “cared 
nothing for politics in comparison with his shorthorns.” A 
visitor to his Lordship in Downing Street found his herd-book 
on his official desk :—~ 

“Every Monday morning Lord Althorp received the most 
accurate budget of what cows had calved during the week, with 
the calf marks, and he did very little work till it was all trans- 
cribed into his private herd-book. ‘There’s a letter,’ he said, 
‘from Carnegie; he admires my political course, and he writes 
from the Lothians to say that I shall have the first refusal of his 
bull.’ Then he so characteristically added: ‘I have written to 
thank him for his political confidence, but I have told him there 
is a flaw in his bull’s pedigree; he traces him back to Red Rose, 
but Red Rose never had a heifer calf.’ ” 

At the Smithfield and Royal shows Lord Althorp would “ work 
a whole day in his shirt-sleeves.” 

The unlearned may scoff at or yawn over these anecdotes, 
and find little or no interest in the world of hard work and 
ingenuity which produced them. Mr. Sinclair’s book must 
be regarded, however, not only as a laborious but a remark- 
ably able record of what is by no means the least among the 
minor achievements of Great Britain. That part of our 


“ country which stretches between Durham on the north to- 


about Ripon and Malton on the south, and from Barnard 
Castle on the west to the sea on the east, saw, about two 
centuries ago, the development of a breed of cattle which, as 
Mr. Sinclair says, was gradually improved until it became 
“the chief agency for increasing the animal wealth of the 
greater part of England, Scotland, and Ireland.” The breed 
has made its mark on the Continent of Europe, in the New 
World, and in our Colonies. In fact, as the author of this 
history points out, “no parallel can be found to the infiuence 
of the shorthorn amongst domesticated animals; if the 
monetary value of the improvements which it has effected 
could be ascertained, it would rank as one of the greatest 
sources of financial profit that have ever been discovered.” It 
was the battle of Culloden which, by giving peace to the 
Northern counties, permitted the great improvement in cattle 
to take place. Up till that time cattle had been used mainly 
for draught purposes. As an old writer put it, “they were 
shod only in the fore feet, did more on hilly ground, and their 
winter keep was less expensive; they were man’s meat when 
dead, while the horse is carrion.” It was the custom in the 
autumn to slaughter worn-out oxen or aged cows and salt 
them for winter consumption. Does not Tusser say, “ For 
Easter, at Martylmas hang up a beef”? The increasing 
population and the demand for a better class of food, no less 





than the introduction of the cultivation of turnips and clover, 
also helped towards the improvement of the breed, which 
one writing in 1744 pronounced to be, with “ their wide bags, 
short horns and large bodies, the most profitable beasts 
for the dairyman, grazier, and butcher.” The names of 
Colling, Booth, and Bates, and their successors, will always 
be unknown to the townsman, but the historian of the com- 
mercial progress of this country must take account of their 
skill, insight, and assiduity. To-day it is possible for Mr, 
Sinclair to give a list, with pedigrees, of more than four 
hundred famous herds of shorthorns in the United Kingdom. 
The shorthorn is now, as one of the most travelled of our 
agricultural authorities has expressed it, “the most widely 
distributed and numerously represented of all varieties of 
British cattle.” The dairy shorthorn bas become a dual purpose 
cow, “capable of producing,” in Professor Robert Wallace's 
words, “from six hundred to seven hundred gallons of milk in 
the season, and, when dry, of covering her frame with level 
flesh so that she may finally sell for a satisfactory price to the 
feeder or the butcher.” When it is understood that it takes 
thirty years to make a herd, some notion may be obtained of 
the abundant labours which have gone to the establishment of 
the reputation of the breed which makes such an imposing 
show at the meetings of our great agricultural societies. 

It is interesting to remember that, while the incentive to 
the development of shorthorns has been largely commercial, 
the work has been done as a matter of private enterprise. 
There has been little or no State aid. It is true that the 
Government keeps a ring-fence round the country so that 
no foreign cattle may enter Great Britain alive. But this 
is not a measure of Protection, but of hygiene. The regula- 
tions of the Board of Agriculture compelling the slaughter of 
all foreign beasts at the ports have been the means of holding at 
bay the dreaded cattle diseases, which, did they gain admission 
to our shores, would sweep away in a week some of our most 
famous herds and the labours of more than a quarter of a 
century. Until the recent small outbreak of foot-and-mouth 
disease in Midlothian there had not been a case of this disease 
in the country for years. Did cattle disease get a footing in 
the United Kingdom, it is not only fine types of sborthorns 
for beef production which would be destroyed, but animals 
which are the result of years of breeding for the production 
of milk. The cows of the deep milking herds, such as Lord 
Rothschild’s, Mr. Adeane’s, and Mr. Evens’s, give twice as 
much milk in a year as cows on the average farmer’s holding. 
The morning and evening milk records, before us as we write, 
of one herd have been kept for more than twenty years. 
Every year a large number of farmers are induced to breed 
from deep milkers mated to the sons of other deep milkers, 
and the value of the national stock of milch cattle rises 
accordingly. What an important matter this is may be 
estimated from the fact that English and Scots farmers 
dispose of £32,500,000 worth of milk, butter, and cheese in 
a twelvemonth. Beef does not bring in more than two 
millions beyond this sum. If the doctors continue to pre- 
scribe less meat for many of their patients in the way they 
have been doing of late, the time may come when the relative 
positions of beef and milk as income-producers may be 
changed. But even then the shorthorn will remain the 
favourite milking stock on most of our farms, and the 
breeding of this variety of cattle will continue to excite 
something of the enthusiasm which once led an expert to 
declare that any one might be a Prime Minister, but it took 
skill to be a judge of shorthorns! 





DR. KENEALY.* 
De mortuis nil nist bonum is a maxim the observance of which 
entails a corresponding obligation, and Miss Kenealy has 
been somewhat rash in reviving the memory of ber father’s 
ill-starred career. It is eight-and-twenty years since his 
death, and the great majority of those who knew him at the 
Bar or in Parliament have passed away. But there are plenty 
of men still living who could testify to the strange delusions 
under which the author of this volume is labouring. Dr. 
Kenealy was an Irishman with a touch of genius, fluent in 
speech and ready of pen, a very remarkable linguist, and a 








* Memoirs of Baward Vaughan Kenealy, LL.D, By his Daughter, Arabella 
Kenealy. With Photogravure Portrait and 16 Illustrations. London: Joha 
Long. [16s, net.] 
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poet of no mean order. Handicapped by an ungovernable, 
and, we must add, a very vindictive, temper, the word “dis- 
cretion” bad no place in his vocabulary, and he was the victim 
of conceit which amounted almost to disease. The auto- 
biographical sketch which forms the foundation of the 
Memoirs, and which his daughter regards as “one of the most 
interesting human documents ever presented to the world,” isa 
revelation of Kenealy’s failings as striking as it is unconscious. 
In the “fifties” and “‘sixtieg” he was a familiar figure in literary 
London. He published some volumes of poetry which earned 
the applause of comretent critics, and he was the author of a 
mass of writing on esoteric and theosophical subjects which 
his daughter dignifies by the name of theology. In 1868 he 
bad obtained sufficient practice at the Bar to justify Lord 
Chelmsford in making him a Queen’s Counsel, and in the spring 
of 1873 the defence of the Tichborne Claimant was entrusted to 
him. The difficulties of the task were enormous. He never had 
brief or instructions in the proper sense of the word; the assist- 
ance afforded him was most inadequate, and against him were 
arrayed counsel of exceptional ability, some of whom, such as 
Hawkins and Charles Bowen, had been steeped in the case for 
years. The verdict has passed beyond the realms of contro- 
versy, and by his own admissions Kenealy never really grasped 
the nature of the case he had to meet. What slender chance 
of acquittal the Claimant possessed was thrown away by the 
incredibly reckless tactics of his advocate. For his grave 
breaches of professional decency Kenealy was expelled from 
his circuit mess; and he was subsequently disbarred by the 
Benchers of Gray’s Inn, and deprived by Lord Cairns of his 
patent asa Q.C. The rest of his life was devoted to journalism 
and politics; he founded and edited the Englishman, a paper 
which for libels on the living and the dead stands alone in our 
language, and he carried Stoke-on-Trent at a by-election in 
1875. By an extraordinary aberration of sentiment, “ the 
unfortunate nobleman now languishing in Dartmoor” and 
his unflinching defender became the most popular men in 
England, and Kenealy for u few months rivalled the fame of 
Lord George Gordon. The reaction was rapid and complete. 
After 1876 he sank into obscurity, he lost his seat in April, 
1880, and died a week or two later. For years Le had suffered 
from a painful disorder, which is the best excuse that can be 
pleaded for the outrageous violence of his speeches and his 
writings. 

Such, in brief, is the story of Dr. Kenealy. 
pious effort to represent him as a mixture of Mirabean, 
Erskine, and Thomas Aquinas will not avail against the 


His daughter's 


judgment of his contemporaries and his own words and | 


actions, but it will remain to his credit that in the family 
circle he was loved and venerated. A glance at the book will 
show that Miss Kenealy possesses the most imperfect idea of 
the functions of a biographer. 
mistakes and misspellings, extraordinary as they are,—some 
of them may be due to bad proof-reading, but others are 
obviously, in the words of Dr. Johnson, the product of sheer 
ignorance, or neglect to verify references. We are concerned 
rather with the utter recklessness with which Miss Kenealy 
allows herself to reprint and give circulation to the charges 
and imputations brought by Dr. Kenealy against every one, 
man or woman, who incurred his momentary dislike, or who 
ventured to cross his path. Lord Chief Justice Campbell, 
Thomas Campbell the poet, Chief Justice Erle, Sir Alexander 
Cockburn, Lady Palmerston, Samuel Rogers, Baron Huddle- 
ston, Bulwer Lytton, “ Talfourd and his vulgar wife,” whose 
hospitality Kenealy had just been enjoying, are instances 
taken at random from these pages. The anecdotes preserved 
in them are for the most part well worn, some of them 
obviously untrue, others merely spiteful; and the general 
impression conveyed is that of a soured and ill-conditioned 
man. The account given by Kenealy himself of his earlier 
days—the utter want of discipline, mental and moral—goes far 
towards explaining the errors and misfortunes which brought 
a life of much promise to so melancholy a close. 





A QUAKER REFORMER.* 


Tus is the biography of « man who was a power in his 
native city, York, and in the Society of Friends, of which he 





* John Stephenson Rowntree: his Life and Work. Memoir by Phebe Doncaster. 
Reprinted Articles Edited by Ernest E, Taylor, London: Headley Brothers, 
{6s. | 


was a member, but whose name, as he never took an active 
part in politics nor mingled with the world of London, will 
probably be unknown to many of our readers. 

It is a curious fact that under the very shadow of York 
Minster, in close contact with Archbishops, Deans, and 
Chapters, and on the whole in friendly relations with them, 
the least ecclesiastical of Protestant denominations, the 
Society of Friends, has for the last century and a half 
flourished with especial vigour. There was a long succession 
of Quaker philanthropists sprung from the family of Tuke, 
men who were the pioneers of a humane and scientific treat- 
ment of the insane, and whose last eminent representative, 
James Hack Tuke, gave the best energies of his life to the 
amelioration of the social condition of Ireland. Of later 
years the chief representatives of Quakerism in York have 
been the large and energetic family of Rowntree, men who 
have built up a great and flourishing industry in the manu- 
facture of cocoa, and some of whom have spoken to good 
purpose on the economic problems of the present day. 
Messrs. Rowntree and Sherwell’s books on the liquor traffic 
and Mr. Seebohm Rowntree’s Poverty: a Study of Town Life 
are recognised as authorities on the subjects of which they 
treat. 

John Stephenson Rowntree (born in 1834, died in 1907) 
followed a slightly different line of work from either the 
brother or the nephew whose names have just been mentioned. 
He was not, we believe, ever a partner in the great cocoa firm, 
and though deeply interested in plans of general social reform, 
he did not seem to consider these his especial province. He 
became when still a young man a minister in the Society of 
Friends, and the best of his time and thought was given to 
upbuilding the Church of his fathers, and, with this object in 
view, to a thorough and scientific study of her past history. 
Apart, therefore, from the charm which this book possesses 
as the presentation of a singularly pure and beautiful type of 
character, its value for future generations will probably 
consist in the fact that it is a document for the illustration of 
a special form of Christian thought and Church government 
in the latter half of the nineteenth century. 

In March, 1858, just half-a-century ago, the newspapers 





We do not allude to the mere | 


announced that a prize of one hundred guineas would be 
given to the author of the best essay on the causes of the 
numerical decline of the Society of Friends, and fifty 
guineas to the author of the essay next in merit. The name 
of the donor of the prizes bas never been revealed, but 
| several indications point to the fact that he was a disciple 
| of the Rev. F. D. Maurice. The first prize was awarded to 
John Stephenson Rowntree, then a young man of twenty- 
five ; the second (which was afterwards made equal in value to 
the first) to Thomas Hancock, who was at that time a layman, 
aged twenty-six, but who was afterwards ordained priest in the 
Chureh of England, and who died in 1903, four years before 
| his successful competitor. The contrast between the two 
| essays was most striking. Rowntree’s was a plain business- 
| like statement of the statistical aspect of the question, an 
examination of the causes of the decline, and a suggestion 
|of the remedies for its cure. Hancock, while admitting 
many good qualities in Quakerism, said frankly :—*“ The 
donor laments that the Society of Friends is less in number 
than it was at the beginning of the century. The reader will 
see that my own convictions as expressed in this Essay 
compel me rather to rejoice.” His one advice to the remnant 
of the Society was that they should without delay seek refuge 
in the bosom of the (Anglo-) Catholic Church. 

Utterly different, as has been said, was Rowntree’s position, 
and consequently the counsel which he offered. He pointed 
out some absurd regulations which were unnecessarily thinning 
the ranks of the Society; he recommended a broader, less 
Pharisaic presentation of Christian truth, especially to the 
young; he invited Friends to enter upon the path, then by 
them untrodden, of foreign missionary service; and he 
reminded them that “in this island alone there is a popula- 
tion existing without the pale of Christian influence, more 
numerous than that which inhabited the whole of England in 
1650, asking to be won for Christ.” His recommendations, 
which corresponded with the half-formed thoughts and 
aspirations of all the least fossilised members of the Society, 
have been to a very large extent followed in the half-century 
which has since elapsed. “The Discipline,” as it is called, 
has been exercised in a wiser and more Christian spirit. The 
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intelligent study of the Scriptures has been fostered ; 
adult schools have been formed in most of the large 
towns of England, and have achieved signal success; and 
Quaker missionaries sent out from England are now to be 
found doing good work in India, China, Syria, and Mada- 
gascar. The decline in the number of the actual members of 
the Society has been arrested and turned into a moderate 
increase ; and what is more important, the number of persons 
who by means of the adult school and home and foreign 
missions are brought under the influence of Quakerism is 
probably five times as large as that of the “ Quakers un- 
attached” in the middle of last century. 

The happy, uneventful family life of J. S. Rowntree was 
overshadowed by a terrible disaster in 1875, a carriage 
accident during the summer holidays, from the effects of 
which bis wife died :— 

“ As each day brought an added realisation of change and loss 
felt with such keenness also on his children’s account, his sensitive 
heart was torn not with grief only, but with the pangs of a 
questioning which tested the very foundations of his faith. 
Again and again the question, Why was this sorrow permitted ? 
would arise within him? Was it for his personal discipline? he 
asked. No. Such a solution, he felt, whatever partial truth 
there might be in it, was miserably inadequate. ‘No man liveth 
to himself’ or suffers for himself alone. There must be a larger 
solution than any which concerns himself only...... Though 
no answer came to the question ‘Why?’ there came something 
better—an assurance that whatever the reason might be, Love 
lay behind it, that Love, only Love, was ordering his path and 
caring for him and his: and he arose from the depths to share 
with others the comfort he had found.” 


After years of sadness and depression, and a second happy 
marriage, there came a singular break in this which we have 
already characterised as in the main an uneventful life. The 
British Association was about to pay a third visit to York, 
fifty years after its first, its initial meeting in that ancient 
city. Looking round them to see which of their number would 
most fittingly preside over the ceremonies incidental to such a 
visit, the men of York could find no one more suitable than 
this quiet, scholarly tradesman, and accordingly he, who bad 
hitherto meddled not at all in municipal affairs, found himself 
called upon by the unanimous voice of his fellow-citizens to 
gird himself with the gold chain and assume the office of Lord 
Mayor of York. 

The President of the British Association for the year was 
Sir John Lubbock, now Lord Avebury, who, of course, 
delivered the inaugural address, containing a review of the 
progress of science during the fifty years since the first 
meeting of the British Association at York. When it came 
to the Lord Mayor's turn to reply on behalf of the city, it 
was generally felt that its Chief Magistrate had been wisely 
chosen. Adopting Shakespeare’s version of Queen Margaret's 
words, “ Welcome, my Lords, to the brave town of York,” and 
expressing his regret at the absence of Mr. Lowell, the 
American Ambassador, he proceeded to comment on Sir 


~ John Lubbock’s very able address, and to remind the audience 


that the variations in the star Algol, to which he had referred, 
were first discovered in 1782 by a citizen of York, John 
Goodricke, who, as a reward of his discoveries, received the 
Copley Medal of the Royal Society wken he was only twenty- 
five years of age :— 

“ And there was one thought that had occurred to him as he 
listened to the masterly address of their President. He remem- 
bered that watchword which a dying Emperor [Severus] some 
1700 years ago, sent from his death-bed in that city to the 
regiments—that single word Laboremus. He was then speaking 
of the ceaseless labour by which the law was maintained over the 
broad field of the Roman Empire. And as they passed from 
subject to subject that evening, he had felt that it was by cease- 
less labour that the frontier of the Empire of science had been 
successfully advanced and that it would be by the maintenance 
of the same labour that it would be further advanced in the 
future.” 

As this hint about the dying words of Severus would indicate, 
Rowntree’s mind was indeed steeped in the history of that 
most historic city, Eburacum, and one of the most interesting 
papers in this volume is that entitled “The Outlook from the 
Station Hotel, York.” But student as he was, and servant of 
the public as he was willing to be on occasion, he was un- 
doubtedly before all other things a preacher of the Christian 








verity as he had apprehended it, and a champion of that 
simple, unsacerdotal form of faith which he had “ received by 
tradition from his fathers.” 

While the “general reader,” about whom the reviewer must 
be always thinking, will probably find in this book more about 
the history of Quakerism, its excellences and its defects, than 
he will be able or desirous to assimilate, he will also, we 
think, be struck by the multifarious energy of the man and 
his single-hearted devotion to a-noble purpose. Preacher, 
student, author, tradesman, magistrate, and most affectionate 
husband and father, he touched human life at many pointe, 
and adorned all that he touched. We may be pardoned for 
thinking that this combination of qualities would not be easily 
found in other races than the Anglo-Saxon, and that among 
our people special opportunities for its development are 
afforded by the great “liberty of prophesying” which exists 
in the Society of Friends. 





CLERICAL HUMOUR OF OLDEN TIME.* 
THE clerics of olden time had almost a monopoly of humonr, 
so far at least as its literary expression is concerned, for they 
had something of the same of letters. Walter Mapes is a 
name which at once occurs to us, and he was Archdeacon of 
Oxford; and if we find the gift, as Mr. How helps us to find 
it, in Chronicles, and even in Homilies, the clerical hand is 
there. And sometimes they increased the stock of what was 
current by becoming its object themselves. “See,” said King 
Jobn, as he pointed out a fat deer to his courtiers, “see how 
plump he is, yet he bas never heard mass!” William of 
Malmesbury is the first instance given of the humorous 
chronicler. His fun, however, suffers from separation from 
its context. The delight is to find the quaint suggestion, 
the written smile, so to speak, which meets us in the midst 
of a grave narrative. Jocelin of Bury St. Edmunds is a more 
quotable person. He was telling the internal history of the 
House, and the opportunities of humorous comment were 
frequent. “ Learning will not make him mad,” he says of one 
worthy colleague. “ He is not profoundly wise, but he is quite 
capable of being Abbot,” of another. For others—he is 
describing the candidates for the abbacy—he has a caustic 
touch; but the sting is in the tail. “Many prayers had 
been offered for a fit abbot, but if some bad known what 
abbot they were to get, they would not have been so devout.” 
Matthew Paris comes next, but he must be enjoyed, we may 
say, in bulk. Giraldus Cambrensis was a practical as well asa 
literary humourist. His was the famous pun when he offered 
the Pope his book,—* praesentant vobis alii libras sed nos 
libros.” It might be paraphrased by: “ Others have pence 
for you; I have only my pens.” The satires of Lydgate and 
Skelton bave more wit in them than humour, and a good deal 
more savagery than wit. In Dunbar both qualities are con- 
spicuous enough, but the wit is certainly more apparent, as, 
for instance, in his so-called apology to the tailors and 
cobblers, whose trades he had satirised :— 
“Though God mak ane misfashioned man, 
Ye can him all shape new again, 
And fashion him better than sic three: 
Tailors and souttars, blest be ye! 
In earth ye do sic miracles here, 
In heaven ye shall be sanets full clear: 
Though ye be knaves in this countrie : 
Tailors and souttars, blest be ye!” 
As Mr. How says, “he shows his teeth.” After Dunbar 
comes Latimer, who is, perhaps, better known than any other 
clerical humourist, except it may be Thomas Fuller. To both 
Mr. How gives a chapter. Robert South, whose wit has a 
breadth about it that brings it near to humour, has another. 
Such is his famous satire on pilgrimages: “ He that thinks to 
expiate a sin by going barefoot does the penance of a gaose, 
and only makes one folly the atonement of another.” Swift 
is of much the same mind. What could be better of its kind 
than what he says of “Brother Peter” in the Tale of a 
Tub? Forbidden by his father’s will to wear gold lace on 
his coat, he interprets “ gold lace” to mean in this particular 
passage—broomsticks. After Swift comes a name which we 
should hardly expect,—John Wesley. Yet this is one of the 
best chapters in the book. The last chapters are “ Philip 
Skelton” (something of a discovery) and “ Laurence Sterne.” 





* Clerical Humour of Olden Time. 
Sir Isaac Pitman and Sons. (6s, net. 
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MARIE DE MEDICIS.* 

Tars extremely curious book, the French title of which is 
La Vie Intime d'une Reine de France au Diz-septitme Siecle, 
bears witness to an amount of patient study, a depth of 
research among all kinds of old documents, memoirs, journals, 
letters, financial and diplomatic papers, tradesmen’s accounts, 
political pamphlets, as well as among endless treasures of 
contemporary anecdote, gossip, and story, of which no nation 
is so capable as the French, and in which no Frenchman, we 
suppose, can easily surpass M. Batiffol. Here we have the 
history of Marie de Médicis, who may be called a typical 
Queen of her time, from her young days in Florence down to 
her fall from power, as Queen-Regent, in 1617. The book 
cannot, however, be called an historical study, for polities 
enter into it very little. Neither is it by any means one of the 
romantic biographies now in fashion. It is a careful and 
detailed picture of Marie, the Florentine woman, the centre 
of as curious a group of personages as the Europe of her 
time had to show; of her daily life, an amazingly common- 
place one; her Court, both formal and undignified; the family 
difficulties which might well have dragged down a much 
greater character. 

M. Batiffol’s studies have made him very fair to Marie. 
He sets aside with some scorn the darker accusations of 
certain historians who have not scrupled to suggest that she 
was not sorry for her husband’s death, that she was in love 
with Concini, and other slanders. He shows us a proud, 
quick-tempered, straightforward, unintellectual woman, whose 
ruling passion was for power and authority, but who loved 
luxury, and spent extravagant sums on jewels which the 
Treasury had to pay for in the end; who was also a great 
patron of art and artists; who was a faithful friend,—witness 
her love for her childhood’s companion, Leonora, whose well- 
known remark as to the nature of her own influence is 
apocryphal; who was a well-intentioned but injudicious 
mother to her children in circumstances which any mother 
must have resented. For Henry IV. exaggerated the old 
French custom of making little difference between legitimate 
and illegitimate children, and all were brought up together as 
young Royalties at Saint-Germain. 

M. Batiffol’s portrait of Henry, though in some ways only 
too faithful, and showing the wrong side of the pictures 
painted by Sully and Péréfixe, yet makes the reason of bis 
great popularity plain enough. He was a clever, kind, 
brilliant man and a most human King. And if to his 
character and manners, even more than to those of his Queen, 
was owing the bourgeois tone of a Court so oddly unlike both 
that of the Valois and that of Louis XIV., it must also be 
said that any one who presumed, or who offended him, soon 


found that he could speak and behave “in truly Royal | 


manner.” 

The editor of the book—which needed some editing for the 
English public generally—appears to have done his work well. 
The translation, also a difficult task, does not seem altogether 
successful. 





A POPULAR ALPINE FLORA.+ 


THERE are many persons who take no interest in botany when 


they are at home, but who become excited by the richness and | 
brilliancy of the Alpine flora. They want a book to help | 


them to name the plants which delight them. It must have 
coloured plates, and they do not wish to be troubled with 
minute botanical descriptions. We are thinking, of course, 
of the numberless tourists, especially English ladies and 
clergymen, who visit the Alps for recreation; and probably 
Mr. Hulme had them in his mind when he set about com- 
posing this book. He has supplied coloured illustrations 
which, considering the very low price of the work, 
are abundant and pleasing. Each plate, of which there 
are a hundred, contains coloured figures of one, two, 
three, or four species. It seems to us a mistake, when 
the number of plates is limited, to waste space on such 
very familiar species as the common daisy, the dandelion, the 








© Marie de Médicis and the Court of France in the Seventeenth Century. By 
Louis Batiffol. Translated by Mary King and Edited by H. W. C. Davis, 
Fellow of Balliol College. With a Collotype Frontispiece. London: Chatto 
and Windus. [7s. 6d. net.) 

+ Familiar Swiss Flowers. Figured and Described by F. Edward Huline, 
F.L.S., F.S.A. With 100 Coloured Plates. London: Cassell and Co, [7s, 6d. 
net. ] 


red dead-nettle, and many others which every one can recog- 
nise. But that is a trifle. The colouring is on the whole 
satisfactory, but the brilliancy of the blue corollas has not 
been secured in many species. But when all has been said, 
we do not know a cheap book of Swiss plants with better 
illustrations, and they are sufficiently brilliant and living to set 
one pining for the grassy slopes of the high mountains and 
the rocky patches at the edge of melting glaciers where the 
botanist delights to hunt. 

When Mr. Hulme had such an opportunity, it is deplorable 
that his book should be rendered valueless by want of 
systematic arrangement. On one plate we have an anemone 
and a thistle, on the next a lily and an anemone, on the next 
a saxifrage and a ranunculus, and so on all through the book. 
It is impossible to imagine more maddening confusion for 
those who are trying to identify a plant of which perhaps 
they know the order or the genus. Could anything be more 
inexcusable in a book which, if it is to have any value at all, 
should make it easy for the user to name the plants he finds 
and class them according to their botanical relationship P 
Mr. Hulme’s excuse is not convincing. “We can but plead 
the example of Nature herself, who, in her grand wild-flower 
gardens, masses together all sorts of beautiful things, utterly 
regardless of whether they are all Ranunculacez or whether 
their names all begin with the letter A.” It is just for this 
reason, as any one, even the most ignorant, might perceive, 
that botanists have laboured at studying and classifying plants, 
| and that the most amateurish botanist or collector of wild 

flowers uses a book to identify the plants he sees growing in 
confusion. Mr. Hulme, however, seems to think that a 
systematic botanical index will remedy the want of order in 
which he has presented his figures. The short text which 
accompanies the plates is a little disappointing, because there 





is not much attempt to describe the plants or to distinguish 
species which resemble each other. Latin names are given 
in the text, and it would have been well to give them also 
under the plates. Whocan recognise plants under such names 
as “hairy greenweed,” “Alpine cress,” “garland flower,” or 
“heart-leaved ball-flower” ? A good, cheap, popular Alpine 
Flora is greatly wanted. We have criticised Mr. Hulme’s pro- 
| duction somewhat minutely to show why he has fuiled to 
supply the book which is required. 





NOVELS. 


LOVE’S SHADOW.* 
| Many writers have shown a deadly facility in reproducing 
| the trivialities, the vulgarities, and the essential selfishness of 
“smart” society. Itis a welcome change from these chronicles 
|of the week-end pleasure-hunt to encounter such an ex- 
hilarating fantasia on fashionable themes as that given us in 
Love's Shadow. Its worst fault is its brevity; but though it 
can be read through in an afternoon, it contains eight good 
quarters of an hour, and has inspired at least one reviewer 
with the desire to read it again before the year is out. There 
is no plot in particular: nothing to sear the heart or perplex 
| the understanding. But Miss Leverson has wit, gaiety, and a 
fine aim in shooting folly as it flies. Fresh from the joys of 
perusal, we gladly welcome her as a most valuable addition 
to the ranks of legitimate comedians. Of the eight or ten 
characters who constitute the principal dramatis personae, it is 
hard to say which is the best drawn. The central figure 
nominally is Hyacinth Verney, a brilliant young heiress who 
| lives with a companion, the angular but admirable Anne Yeo. 
Anne, with her eternal mackintosh, thick boots, and golf-cap, 
is the most original character in the book. Though inde- 
pendent financially, she chooses to appear in the character of 
a paid companion. Ugly, clever, honest, and humorous, she 
idolises the beautiful Hyacinth, and stands between her and 
all “tedious little practical matters.” Round this brilliant 
luminary revolve other satellites, including her guardian, an 
amiable Baronet with a massive and richly upholstered wife, 
and “the little Ottleys,” a Foreign Office clerk and his wife, 
the humours of whose ménage are a pure delight. Bruce 
Ottley is a nobody—qui sese aliquem putat—a noodle of the 
first water, a paragon of unconscious ineptitude. The 











* Love's Shadow. By Ada Leverson, London: Graut Richards. [6s,] 
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adventures of Bruce with the clinical thermometer; his futile 
efforts to entertain his son (aged two) in the absence of his 
mother ; his ambition to become a playwright; his experiences 
in private theatricals,—in short, all the Ottley episodes are not 
only extremely diverting in themselves, but they indicate the 
possession of an exquisite sense of the ludicrous in the writer. 
She does not merely string absurdities together, but gives us 
the clue to them in the ruling passion of the fool himself :— 


“Bruce spent a great deal of his time and energy in dis- 
approving; generally of things and people that were no concern 
of his. As is usually the case, this high moral attitude was 
caused by envy. Bruce would have been much surprised to hear 
it, but envy was the keynote of his character, and he saw every- 
thing that surrounded him through its vague mist. All news- 
papers made him furious. He regarded everything in them as a 
personal affront; from the ‘fashionable intelligence,’ describing 
political dinners in Berkeley Square or dances in Curzon Street, 
where he thought he should have been present in the important 
character of host, to notices of plays—plays which he felt he 
could have written so well. Even sensational thefts irritated 
him; perhaps he unconsciously fancied that the stolen things 
(Crown jewels, and so forth) should by rights have been his, 
and that he would have known how to take care of them. 
‘Births, Marriages, and Deaths’ annoyed him intensely. If 
he read that Lady So-and-So had twin sons, the elder of whom 
would be heir to the title and estates, he was disgusted to 
think of the injustice that he hadn’t a title and estates for 
Archie to inherit, and he mentally held the newly-arrived 
children very cheap, feeling absolutely certain that they would 
compare most unfavourably with his boy, excepting, of course, in 
the accident of their worldly circumstances, Also, although he 
was proud of having married, and fond of Edith, descriptions of 
‘Society Weddings of the Week’ drove him absolutely wild— 
wild to think that he and Edith, who deserved it,*hadn’t had an 
Archbishop, choir-boys, guardsmen with crossed swords to walk 
under, and an amethyst brooch from a member of the Royal 
Family at their wedding. New discoveries in science pained him, 
for he knew that he would have thought of them long before, 
and carried them out much better, had he only had the time.” 
The admirable behaviour of Bruce’s wife in most trying cireum- 
stances would be hard to credit were it not for the unquestioned 
fact that intelligent women do very often suffer foolish 
husbands gladly. The romantic element in this diverting 
romance resides in the relations between Hyacinth and Cecil 
Reeve and between Cecil Reeve and Mrs. Raymond. At the 
opening of the story Cecil Reeve, nephew and heir-presump- 
tive to a peerage, who “under a reserved dandified manner 
tried unsuccessfully to conceal the fact that he was too in- 
telligent for his type,” is genuinely desirous to marry Mrs. 
Raymond, a fascinating widow ten years older than himself. 
She, on her side, though a poor woman, regards him with 
amused indifference, rebuffs his suit, and drives him in a fit 
of pique to propose to Hyacinth, who has fallen in love with 
him. They are really admirably suited to each other, but 
Cecil does not fully realise the fact until months after his 
marriage, when an indiscreet but blameless meeting with the 
widow—now married to his uncle, Lord Selsey—provokes an 
explosion of jealousy on Hyacinth’s part, and Anne, by an 
effort of self-sacrifice, intervenes successfully to save the 
situation. 

The quality of the entertainment furnished by Miss 
Leverson may best be left to our readers to judge for them- 
selves. But without discounting the pleasures of perusal, 
we may close our notice with a few typical specimens of her 
mordant humour :— 

“Hyacinth had hardly any acquaintances except her relations, 
but possessed an enormously large number of extremely intimate 
friends.” 

“So many artistic young men had told Hyacinth she was like 
La Gioconda, that when she first saw the original in the Louvre 
she was so disappointed that she thought she would never smile 
again.” 

* Anne’s wooden, inexpressive countenance was a great comfort 
to Sir Charles, in some moods. ‘Though she was clever enough, 
she did not have that superfluity of sympathy and responsiveness 
that makes one go away regretting one has said so much, and 
disliking the other person for one’s expansion. One never felt 
that she had misunderstood, nor even that she had understood 
too accurately, nor that one had giver oneself away, nor been 
indiscreetly curious. . . . It was like talking toa chair. Whata 
good sort Anne was!” 

“Cecil was still young enough to wish to be different from other 
people, while desiring, still more, like all Englishmen, to appear 
as much as possibly like everybody else.” 





Pedlar’s Pack. By Oliver Onions. (Eveleigh Nash. 6s.)— 
Although this collection of short stories is interesting, Mr. Oliver 
Onions has not quite succeeded in equalling the poetic spirit of 





SS 
his last volume, “ Back o’ the Moon.” But it is perhaps exacting 
to require that any novelist should equal the extraordinary charm 
of the first story in that volume, “The Pillars.” There is morg 
tragedy, some of it violent tragedy, and less of the joyousness of 
open-air life, than in Mr. Onions’s former works. The book ig 
therefore less pleasing to read, though its power is undeniable, 
“The Freeholders,” “The Third Vote,” and, indeed, most of the 
other stories, have a tragic attraction of their own; but it ig 
much less rare in the present day to find an author who writes 
with sombre power than one who touches truly the poignant 
charm of “the invitation to the road.” However, Mr. Onions js 
always interesting, and this book is no exception. 


The Bishop’s Scapegoat. By Thomas Bailey Clegg. (John 
Lane. 6s.)—There are passages of description and narrative in 
this novel of sufficient merit to raise it considerably above the 
average level. Such is the picture of life in a French penal 
settlement, and such the story of the attempt at escape made by 
some évadés. And the two minor characters, ‘‘ Madame” and the 
“brave Cacalouch,” not to speak of the principal actors in the 
drama, are quite good enough to give the tale a distinction. But 
the best thing in the book is the “ problem,”—nothing of the 
unsavoury sort which the word, it may be, suggests, but a 
genuine case of conscience. We can give a brief statement of it, 
as it is not used as a surprise. A, moved by intolerable wrong, 
springs at B, and, as he thinks, kills him. C, who has also been 
deeply wronged, comes in afterwards and finds B with some life in 
him, and capable, as he, being a physician, knows, of being brought 
back to life. He leaves him to die. He is observed, and con- 
demned for the murder. A’s son falls in love with C’s daughter, 
What is to be done when A finds out the truth ? 

ReADABLE NovELs.—During Her Majesty’s Pleasure. By M. E. 
Braddon. (Hurst and Blackett. 3s. 6d)—A story of modern 
life with a sensational opening. The Dual Heritage. By Mabel 
Godfrey-Faussett. (E. Grant Richards. 6s.)—A study of character 
written with a purpose, and showing the irretrievable harm which 
too great severity in education may do to certain natures. The 
Mystery of Myrtle Cottage. By Oswald Crawfurd. (Chapman and 
Hall. 6s.)—The mystery concerns a painter and a journalist, 
but its solution is not so convincing as it is intended to be by the 
author. Drelma: a Story of the Great Sahara. By George 
Whiteley Ward. (Greening and Co. 6s.)—A story of adventure 
in a hidden city where the worship of Isis has always been con- 
tinued. The forces of Nature play too accommodating a part in 
the story to win entire credence.—— By Neva’s Waters. By Jobn 
R. Carling. (Ward, Lock, and Co. 6s.)—A story of the Russian 
Court in the first years of the nineteenth century. The Orchard 
Close. By Alice and Claude Askew. (Hurst and Blackett. 6s.)— 
A modern story of India and England. The Door of Darkness. 
By Maude Annesley. (John Lane. 6s.)—A story in which the 
hero is an advanced Rosicrucian. Granted its pessibility, it is 
decidedly impressive. 























BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


<a 


SOME 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for veview in other forms,] 





Nestorius and his Teaching. By J. F. Bethune-Baker, B.D. 
(Cambridge University Press. 4s. 6d. net.)—This “fresh examina- 
tion of the evidence” bearing on the teaching of Nestorius is a 
highly interesting contribution to theological study. Nestorius 
was condemned by the Council of Ephesus in 431 A.D. Mr. 
Bethune-Baker shrinks from declaring in so many words that the 
Council was wrong—he would be supported in doing so by 
Article XXI., “they sometimes have erred even in things per- 
taining unto God”—but he asks: “ Did Nestorius mean what the 
Council thought he meant?” Now in answering this question he 
has at his command a very valuable newly discovered piece of 
evidence. Nestorius’s crime was that he objected to the term 
Theotokos,—Mother of God (the English is certainly crude and 
awkward; it is the only possible equivalent for the Greek, but 
may be made to include much more). Nestorius wrote an 
apologia for himself, and this has recently been discovered in 
a Syriac version which bears the title of the “ Bazaar of Hera- 
clides.” This has not yet been published, but Mr. Bethune- 
Baker has had a translation of it put into his hands, and it has 
been of material assistance, though, as he says, “the main lines 
of his enquiry” had been laid down before he could make use of 
it. Probably the one thing which told against Nestorius more 
than anything else was the remark which he was reported to have 
made by two Bishops who visited him in the hope of bringing 
him back to orthodoxy. “I could not give the name of God to 
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one who was two or three months old” (woAAd«is tpn, Siunvaioy 4 
Tpnvaioy wh Seiv Aéyer@a: @cdv). Nestorius’s own account of the | 
matter is not “that he could not bring himself to call a babe 
God, but that he could not bring himself to call God a babe.” | 
And he made a streng indictment of the behaviour of Cyril in the 
President’s chair. Most people know Cyril through Kingsley’s 

“Hypatia,” and they will not be disposed to think well of him. 

Dr. Bright thinks better of him, but allows the presence of | 
very serious defects of temper,—defects which would show them- 
selves very strongly in any position where impartiality was 
necessary. The subject cannot be treated in detail in these 
pages. We must be content with strongly recommending Mr. 
Bethune-Baker’s volume. A practical question of some importance 
which it touches is the relation of the Anglican Church to the 
Nestorian, or, as they are commonly called, the Assyrian, Christians. 
Successive Primates have maintained friendly relations with this 
body. Our author includes it in his dedication in words which we 
gladly quote: “Rerum sacrarum olim fautrici insigni, Seras in 
ultimos nomimis Christi praeconi, antiquos pro fide quandiu 
infanda perpessae, non sine Deo superstiti, omnium Christianorum 
precibus opibus restituendae.”——With this may be mentioned 
an addition to the series of “Early Church Classics” (S.P.C.K., 
1s. 6d.), The Epistle of Diognetus, by the Rev. L. B. Radford. 
This writing has been subjected to no little criticism, 
being assigned by hostile writers to various times down to the 
Renaissance. The balance of sound opinion seems to be in 
favour of the third quarter of the second century as a probable | 
date. It is of a time when dogma had been but little 

defined. It has, in particular, “no doctrine of the Holy Spirit”; 

all divine influences working in man are attributed to the 

Logos. And there is nothing like a sacramental system. Baptism 

is not so much as mentioned. The only mention of the 

Eucharist is,—‘“ The Lord’s passover advances on its way and the 

seasons are kept.” (For xaipoi here xnpoi—“ wax tapers”’—has | 
been conjectured, with a supposed reference to the candles used 
at the early Easter celebration.) Here, too, is a significant 
passage in the writer's polemic against the Jews :—“'l'o watch the | 
stars and the moon, and mark thereby the observance of months 
and days, to divide the arrangements of God and the changes of 

the seasons according to their own inclinations, and assign some 
for feasting and others for mourning, who would regard this as 

an example of piety and not rather of folly?” ‘This is hardly 

consistent with the words about seasons quoted above. And 

certainly it would be strange language in one who himself | 
observed an elaborate calendar. Mr. Radford has done his work 
as commentator and translator admirably. 

The Book of Ecclesiastes. By George Aaron Barton, Ph.D. “ The 
International Critical Commentary.” (T.and T. Clark. 8s. 6d.) | 
—Dr. Barton considers that the late authorship of Ecclesiastes is 
beyond all doubt. Luther seems to have been the first to hold 
that it could not have been written by Solomon. He attributed | 
it to a writer of the Maccabaean period. Tlis would be reason- | 
able enough. It was a time of considerable literary activity, and 
the linguistic peculiarities of the book present no difficulty. The 
Hebrew is late, as is shown by its use of Aramaic and Persian 
words, and by certain characteristics of syntax. But there are 
considerations, very interesting in themselves, which seem to 
point to an earlier date. ‘These are the relations of the book to 
the two Apocryphal writings, Ecclesiasticus and Wisdom. The 
authors of these two were acquainted with Ecclesiastes, though 
they did not agree in their estimate of it. The former quotes it 
with what may be regarded as tacit approval, working phrases 
from it into his context, “as a modern writer might weave 
into his work the words of Browning or Teunyson or any other | 
well-known author,” as.Dr. Barton puts it. We must own that 
these parallels are not wholly convincing. There are many 
images which occur quite independently to two minds, and pro- 
duce resemblances which really prove nothing as to conscious 
borrowing or imitation. Here is an instance in which Ben Sira 
has paraphrased the words of Qoheleth (the “ Preacher”) :— 

* Qoh. i. 4:— 


* Generation comes and generation goes 
But the world for ever stands.’ 


cf. B.S. xxv. 18:— | 
‘ As leaves grow upon a green tree 
Of which one withers and another springs up, 
So the generations of flesh and blood, 
One perishes and another ripens.'"’ 





Here it was not Ecclesiastes but Homer that Ben Sira had before 
him. Ofy wep piddrAwy yeveh, Toinde wal dvdpay ... . "Qs avipay 
vyeveh  mev gies, 1 8 awodtye:. The relation between Wisdom and | 
Ecclesiastes is clearer. In ii. 1-9 the words put into the mouth 
of the ungodly are very like the utterances of the Preacher 
in what may be called his pagan mood. So “Come then let 
us enjoy the good things that exist aud let us use ther 





conceptions of them. In the “ Zeus-Jupiter’ 


| created things eagerly as in youth” (W. ii.6) may well be a 


quotation of E. ii. 24, “There is nothing better for a man, 
than that he shoull eat and drink, and enjoy himself.” Yet 
here, too, there is nothing that might not occur to a writer quite 
independently. Millions of reckless men, to set aside satirical 
moralists, have said these things. There is, however, a certain 
cumulative force in these resemblances. Now for the question of 
date. That of Ecclesiasticus is probably 180-175. The precedence 
in time of Ecclesiastes may be some twenty years, and there are 
other characteristics which indicate the same. All the redeeming 


| passages, as we may call them, such as that which occurs in the 


last chapter, “ Let us hear the conclusion of the whole matter,” &c., 
Dr. Barton holds to be glosses, and so reduces the book to sheer 
epicureanism. It is difficult to conceive how it ever found its way 
into the Canon, if this theory is true. We prefer to believe that 
these utterances are dramatic. The writer looks out on the world 
in much perplexity, but he holds fast to the sheet-anchor of duty 
and faith in God. 


Progress of the Church in London, 1837-1908. By the Bishop of 
Dover. (S.P.C.K. 1s. 6d.)—“I doubt,” writes the Archbishop of 
Canterbury in the preface which he has furnished for this little 
book, “whether manual workers, artisan or labouring, in the 
great cities of modern Europe, have ever or anywhere been keen 
Churchgoers. What is, at all events, certain is that they were 
not Churchgoers in London either fifty or sixty or seventy or a 
hundred years ago.” It is an unquestionable fact that many 
could not go because there were no churches to go to. In 1836 it 
was calculated that in thirty-four London parishes, with a 
population of 1,137,000, there was church-room only for 101,642. 
Anyhow, the means have been provided. In Chelsea (“ Deanery” 


| is understood) there were four churches, now there are ten; 
| in Ealing thirteen, now thirty-nine ; in Fulham three, now eighteen. 
| (Mission chapels are not counted.) Four millions and a half 
| have been spent on church-building in the last seventy years. 


“To what purpose,” some one may say, “if the churches are 


|empty?” That is a big question. We do not know how far the 
| statement is true. That the religious censuses on which it is 


founded are untrustworthy is quite certain. 

To-day in Palestine. By H..W. Dunning, Ph.D. (T. Werner 
Laurie. 10s. 6d. net.)—Dr. Dunning has “ written,” he tells us, 
“primarily for the traveller.” He has been to the country twenty 
times, and has had the advantage of a “fair knowledge of 


| colloquial Arabic.” This opportunity of “learning directly from 


the people” is of the greatest value, if it be properly used 
Popular tradition must be rigorously sifted before it can farnish 


| material for history or archaeology. Everything that Dr. Dunning 


tells us is interesting. If ever we are disposed to complain, it is 
on account of an omission. he description of the Lake of Galilee, 
for instance, might be more detailed. It was at one time almost 
deserted. Is it now anything like what it was in New Testament 


times, a busy centre of industry? (We find opposite p. 234—far 


| removed, as is too often the way with illustrations, from the appro- 


priate text—a representation of the sea with fishing-boats.) Not 
the least interesting part of the volume is that which refers to 
places outside the usual tourist’s round. On p. 117 is a curious 
error. Ahab was not King when Benhadad besieged Samaria, but 
Jehoram, Ahab’s death is commonly assigned to 897 B.C., and 


the siege to 892. 


The Mythology of Greece and Rome. By Arthur Fairbanks. 
(Sydney Appleton. 6s, net.)—“ Not the history of myths, but 


| the simple statement of myths is attempted; and the one con- 


sistent aim is to state them in such a manner as to make evident 
the influence they have had on art and literature.” This is Mr. 
Fairbanks’s statement of the purpose of his book; it is un- 
ambitious, but it is not therefore less likely to be useful. We 
must own that such explanations as that which finds in the 
slaying of Hyacinthus by Apollo the burning up of the foliage 
by the sun which fostered its early growth are not attractive. To 
have the stories picturesquely told, and to have illustrations of 
how these beautiful fancies or growths—whatever they may be— 
have influenced the literature of the Western world, is more to 
the purpose. Mr. Fairbanks divides his subject into “ Myths of 
the Gods” and “Myths of Heroes,” and illustrates both with 
many reproductions from classical art. He puts together, for 
convenience’ sake, both the Greek and Roman forms of the 
varicus divinities, but he is careful to distinguish the two 
* section, for 


instance, he points out that “the myths or stories of his 
relations with men gather about the Roman name”; though, 
of course, they abound in the Hellenised poetry of Rome. 
He shows, on the other hand, that Jupiter never assumes the 
“almost monotheistic character of Zeus.” In the notice of the 
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Hyades (p. 163) an interesting detail might have been added. 
The old name was doubtless the “piglings” (iddes); clustered 
together they suggested the comparison; that they were so called 
because the pig was a symbol of fertility was a later idea, Later 
still came the idea of connecting them with a rainy season (dw). 
The quantity of the 5 agrees; it is short in Homer and long in 
Euripides, following the usage of f#. The Latin name was 
suculae, quite conclusive for the “ pig” explanation. 





Greek Historical Writing and Apollo. By Ulrieh von Willamo- 
witz-Moellendorff. Translated by Gilbert Murray. (The 
Clarendon Press. 2s. net.)—Here we have two lectures 
delivered before the University of Oxford on June 3rd and 4th. 
The sum and substance of the first may be found in the words: 
“The method of historical research which we regard as an 
imperative duty is scarcely a century old.” That is true; but it 
must be remembered that the conditions are totally different. 
When Thucydides set about telling the story of the Peloponnesian 
War all the materials were of manageable amount. Compare his 
position with that of the historian of the South African War! It 
must be confessed that our author’s judgments are mainly just ; 
possibly they re a little too sweeping. Something might be 
said for Gibbon, to whom nothing beyond industry and literary 
genius is conceded. But the Professor is very severe. Was 
Posidonius “utterly wrong” when he said that Scipio Nasica 
was the “murderer of Tiberius Gracchus”? He did not strike 
the fatal blow; that guilt was divided between P. Satureius 
and L. Rufus. "But Scipio Nasica led the horde of murderers. 


“At the head of an aristocratic following armed with legs 
of benches and clubs, he began the civil bloodshed. Tiberius 


was struck down on the slope of the Capitol, and his body, with 
the corpses of three hundred of his adherents, was thrown into 
the Tiber.” Such is Mommsen’s account of the affair, and later 
on he characterises the deeds as “an infamous butchery,” though 
he is far from approving of the policy of Tiberius. And, if it was 
@ murder, the man who started the violent proceedings which 
led up to it was surely the chief culprit. “Apollo” is a learned 
disquisition on the true character of this deity. Not culture, but 
religion and morals were the note of his worship. 


Portraits of the Archbishops of Canterbury. Edited by G. M. 
Bevan. (A. R. Mowbray and Co. 3s. 6d. net.)—The portraits 
proper are twenty-nine in number, ending with the great likeness 
of William Warham by Holbein,—what a marvellous work it is, 
as we compare it with the pictures, some of them of quite 
respectable merit, with which it is catalogued. Of Primates 
earlier than Warham we get such memorials as there are, tombs, 
effigies,&c. Thereisa recumbent figure of Chicheley (1414-1443), 
which has very much the look of a portrait,—no sculptor would 
have invented so homely a face. Thomas Arundel (1396-1414) 
is not so convincing, and Simon Langham (1366-1376) has a 
conventional look. The faces on seals are also, we presume, con- 
ventional. Miss Kelly has put together a highly interesting 
series, very seasonable for the year of the Lambeth Conference. 

The London Manual, 1908, Edited by Robert Donald (E. Lloyd, 
1s. 6d.), is now in its twelfth year. It is a guide to the bureau- 
cracy—we use the word in no invidious sense—of Greater London, 
and of the public bodies connected with it. Particulars about 
the supplies of light (gas or electric), water, &c., are given. But 
the London Manual does not need praise.——With this may be 
mentioned a new issue of London (Ward, Lock, and Co., 1s.), an 
illustrated guide-book. This year the Franco-British Exhibition 
has the place of honour, with a plan and other details. General 
information about London is given, as usual. 


The Dictionary of National Biography. Edited by Leslie 


Stephen and Sidney Lee. Vol. IV., “Chamber—Craigie.” 
(Smith, Elder, and Co. 15s. net.)—This instalment contains 
Vols. X.-XII. of the old edition. Among the personages who 


appear in it are the Earls of Clare of the first creation, Charles I. 
and II., Chaucer; a multitude of Cliffords, with the common 
characteristic of courage, down to W. K. Clifford, the militant 
champion of freethought; Lord Clive, A. H. Clough, Coleridge, 
Collins (the poet), James Cook; and these are but a few of many 
illustrious names. It is always a pleasure to notice the volumes 
of this splendid monument of historical scholarship. 
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Bury a C.), The Diary of a Lady-in- Waiting, 2 vo ‘ls. 8vo.. .-(Lane) net 21/9 











Cady (H. Lessons in Truth, gg (Power Book Co.) net 96 
Calvert (A. F.), Valladolid, Oviedo, Segovia, &c., cr 8vo ............ (Lane) net 36 
Cc oy yy s Public Trustee Act, 1906, roy 8vo......... (Butterworth) net 6) 

Cobb (T.), The Future Mrs, Dering, cr iiccicacepccaacae (T Laurie) 6 


‘ ‘raik (sir H.), Impressions of India, cr $vo. 
Crew (H.), Genera SS ae 
Crew (H.), The Principles of Mechanics, cer 8vo................ (Longmans 
Deivhardt (K.) and Schlomann (A.), Technical Dictionaries x Six ad 
Languages, Vol. III., Steam Boilers, &c., 12mo.............. (Constable) net 169 
Drummond (J.), John Rutherford, the White C hief, er 8vo , 
(Whitcombe & Tombs) net 
Emery (G. F.), Laws relating to Foreigners and Foreign Corporati ns, nel 
er 8v (E. Wilson) net 26 
Favene (E. ds The Explorers of Australia and their Life Work, 8vo : 
(Whitcombe & Tombs) net 12/6 
Fisher (S. G.), The Struggle for American Independence, 2 vols. 8vo . 
(Lippincott) net 18 0 


““(Macmillas) net 80 
-.(Macmillan) net 12/9 























Forbes (Mrs. W. B. D.), Vane Royal, Ce SV0 .......ccecccececcereccene neces (Long) 60 
Gardner (P.), The Gold Coinage of Asia before Alexander (H. F rowde) net 26 
Gerhard (W. ’P. ), American Practice of Gas Piping and Gas Lighting in 
BPMEIEIB GED, DUO. ...corescosse scocccnvscenccsenancoes sesens con cecaces cascone ceccecs 7 net 26 
Glynn (B.), ‘Shadowed, CP BVO....000..ccccecccccsvesccecscece - Ouseley) 60 
Godden (Ww. ) and Hutton (S.), The Companies Acts, 1862- i907 cr 8vo 
(E, Wilson) net 50 
Green (F. E.), The Small Holding, 12m0  .........scececesereeceeseeeees (Lane) net 36 
Hayden (E. G.), Islands of the Vale, 8vo ............ (Smith & Elder) net 76 
Housman (L.), The Chinese L antern : a Play, 4to.. ...(F. Sidgwick) net 86 
Irons (G.), A Maiden iD DO, 68 B00. cc ccminennnncttionnnntieell Sands) 60 
Jewell (M. H. A.), Glenith, er 8vo . .(J. Ouseley) 356 
Johnston (G. A.), Small Hol lings and Allotme nts, Svo . (E. Wilson) net 16 
Macvane (Edith), The Duchess of Dreams, cr 8vo ... «(J. Milne) 6/0 
Maitland (fF. W.), The Coustitutional History of England. ‘Bvo. 
(Camb. U ys Press) 12/6 
Manners (J.), Letters to Lovidear, cr 8V0 ........cccccececseseeee (Digby & Long) 60 
PD Cat SND GND SIUUE, GF DUD .ccccccecccccccsecncenenunecsnensesenenl (Long) 69 





..(H. Frowde) net 59 
sa ‘(Smith & Elder) net 246 
veseunl (Ward & Lock) 6% 

...(Sealy & Bryers) 3/6 


Mayon (M. 8.), Diseases of the Eye, er 8vo .... 
Mr. Gladstone at Oxford, 1890, by C. 
Moberly (L. G.), Angela’s Marr 
O'Grady (S.), The Flight of the Eag 
Parkin (G.), The New Testament Portrait of Jesus, cr 8vo.. ..(B. Culle y) 26 
Peill (A. D. \, Life Work and Letters, by his Father, 8vo ..... ...(Headley) 5 
Religion and Medicine, by various Authors, er 8vo.............. (K. Pau!) net 60 
Reports of the Cambridge Anthropological Expedition to Torres Straits, 
a a (Camb. Univ. Press) net 
Ross (E. A.), Social Psychology, er 8vo................ .(Macmillan) net 
Sackville (Lady M.), Hildris the Queen: a Play (Sherr: att & Hughes) net 
Titterton (W. R.), Studies in Solitary — er 8vo. (New Age Press) net 
Trevena (J.), Heather, cr 8vo .. conan euenenputpapennenemannasits (Alston Rivers) 
Tuckwell (G. M.) and Smith (C.) e Workers’ Handbook (Duckworth) net 
Tullibardine (Marchioness), Military History of Perthshire, 1660-1902, 4to 
R. & J. Hay} net 21/0 

Tuliibardine (Marchioness), Military History of Perthshire, 1899-1902, 4to 
(BR. & J. Hay) net 106 
Wales (H.), The Old Allegiance, cr 8V0........00.++sesseeesescovesessene cesses ( 
Walton (G. L.), Why Worry? er 8vo.. ‘ (Lippincott) net 46 
Williams (W. B. ), The Natural History of Cancer, roy 8vo (Heinemann) net 21/0 
Wodehouse (H.), The Logic of Will, cr SV0............ ccc cccceee Macmillan) net 3/6 









ong) 60 

















Young (F. E. M.), A Mistaken Marriage, cr 8vo., ...(Lane) 6/0 
AND BEAUTIFUL & 
LIBERTY (Gos incxeensive BROCADES 
DESIGNS Regent St. London CHOICE 
REPRODUCED COLOURS 
FROM RARE GRACEFUL 
BROIDERIES PATTERNS POST CREE DRAPING 
OF HISTORIC AND VERY 
ORIGIN DURABLE 


FOR RICH & HANDSOME CURTAINS 


OSLER. 
CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS, 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


LEA & LEA & 
PERRINS’ PERRINS’ 
SAUCE. SAUCE. 








By Royal Warrant 
to 
His Majesty the King. 





THE ORIGINAL & GENUINE WORCESTERSHIRE. 


HAMPTON S 


For repose and comfort. Nothing 

can approach Hamptons’ latest de- 
Restful signs in Easy Chairs, Ottomans, &c. 
Their illustrated catalogue S. 270 is 
a caretully compiled caletion of 
the most beautifully upholstered 
chairs made, and will be sent free 
on request. 


Chairs 


Pall Mall, LONDON, 


Hampton & Sons, Next National Gallery. 
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- " WLLiawee 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Heap Orrice: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


ACCUMULATED FUNDS - £16,000,000. 


Chairman: 


Right. Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.O.V.O. 


The operations of the Company extend to the following, among other 


branches of Insurance :— 
LIFE. FIRE. MARINE. 


Workmen's Compensation (including Clerks, Shop Assistants, 
Domestic, Agricultural and Estate Servants). 
Personal Accident and Disease. 
Third Party Risks. 
Burglary and Theft. 
Plate Glass. 
Fidelity Guarantee. 
Annuities. 
Leaschold and Capital Redemption Policies. 
The terms and conditions of Insurance for all classes of risks are favourable 
to the Insured. 

BONUS YEAR.—PARTICIPATING LIFE POLICIES EFFECTED THIS 
YEAR AT FULL ANNUAL PREMIUMS WILL PARTICIPATE IN 
THE PROFITS FOR THE QUINQUENNIAL TERM, ENDING 3lst 
DECEMBER NEX'. 

Prospectuses and Proposal Forms may be had on application to any of the 

Company's Offices or Agents. 

ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 





THE WINGFIELD TENNIS SMOKING MIXTURE. 


PREPARED ONLY BY 


ROBERT LEWIS 


(Established 1789), 
CIGAR IMPORTER, 
20 ST. JAMES’ STREET, LONDON, S.W. 


13s. per ib.=+in 1ib., % Ib, and ib, Tins. 


Major Watter Wineorietp writes :—‘* The Tobacco you have 
seut down is very good indeed; it is pronounced by all here 
as a delicious fragrant mixture.” 


TELEGRAMS— 
Intimidad, London. 


TELEPHONE— 
3787 Gerrard. 





FRANCO-BRITISH | 
EXHIBITION 
Palace of British 


CHUBB’S LOCKS 
oe ~~) eed 


CHUBB’S omar LOCKS 
Head Office: 128 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


CHUBB’S SAFES 
CHUBB’S “Oniunsw SAFES 


THE STAR LIFE 


West End Branch: 





Assurance Society, 


32 Moorgate Street, London, E.C. 





PROMOTE HEALTH. 
PREVENT DISEASE. 
CURE INDIGESTION, 
LIVER and KIDNEY 
COMPLAINTS, &c. 


W. & J. BURROW, 
THE SPRINGS, MALVERN. 


'DENT’S WATCHES & CLOCKS 


All Watches and Clocks of E. DENT & CO,’'S 
Manufaeture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark. 
NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE free on 
application. 
E. DENT and CO. Ltd., 
Makers of the great Westminster Clock, Big Ben, 


6x Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange E.C. 


BURROW’S 
MALVERN 
WATERS, 


“ALPHA BRAND.” 
BY SPECIAL 
APPOINTMENT 
TO THE KING. 








TRLDE-MABE- 











UBLISHING BUSINESS with £5,000 subscribed 

REQUIRES further CAPITAL. Good literary or business man invited 

to investigate.—Apply, “‘ F. and W.,” c/o Andersou’s Advertising Agency, 14 
Kiug William Street, Strand, W.C. 





THE “GUNN” 
SECTIONAL BOOKCASE 


Is always complete, yet always capable of unlimited extension. 
Each part, which may be purchased separately, is complete in 
itself and fits section to section with perfect accuracy. The 
sliding glass doors (plain or leaded) glide smoothly and easily 
on invisible rollers, affording protection from dust and damp. 
Tho “GUNN” Sectional Bookcase is alike pre-eminent for 
Quality, Material, Workmanship, and Vaiue. 


Write for Descriptive Booklet No. 18, for full Particulars 
and Prices—post-free on Application. 


WM. ANGUS & CO., Ltd., 53 Paul Street, Finsbury, London, E.C, 





HOUSES, &c., FOR SALE AND TO LET. 
TT.UNBRIDGE WELLS.—TO BE LET, FURNISHED, 


in September, for a year or more, a small OLD-FASHIONED 
GEORGIAN HOUSE, but with modern conveniences, well-furnished, in a 
quiet position in garden 5 minutes from South-Eastera and Chatham station, 
and near church and principal shops, coutainiug a pretty entrance ball, with 
lavatory, drawing-room, dining-room, study, 4 bedrooms, dressing-room, 
bathroom, 4 servants’ rooms, and usual domestic offices. Has been let for 
10 guineas a week, but less will be taken for a long let to a satisfactory tenant. 
—Further particulars from HUGHES & SONS, 34 John Street, Bedford Row, 


London. 


Wg LET, FURNISHED, for Summer or 
longer, DETACHED HOUSE in pleasantest locality just outside town ; 
three minutes from trams, fifteen from boats, ten from lawn-tennis club. 
Five bed, 3 sitting-rooms, bathroom. ‘iarden and greenhouse. Stabling near 
if required —Mrs. CHAMBERS, 13 Curzon Park, Chester. 
OLIDAYS. Near CROMER. — PHYSICIAN’S 
WIDOW and SON (Undergraduate) OFFER BOARD-RESIDENCE 
to Lady or Gentleman, young; or younr married couple. Golf, sea, lovely 
country. Also TO LET, pretty FURNISHED HOUSE, London, 8,.W.— 
Box 256, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 











APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 
OUNTY BOROUGH OF WEST HAM. 


MUNICIPAL CENTRAL SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS. 


ASSISTANT-MISTRESS REQUIRED for French, German, and some 
General Form Work. Fluent Freuch and German necessary. Discipline 
essential. Interest in School Games desirable, 

Salary £140, by annual iucremeuts £10 to a maximum of £200. 

Application forms can be obtained from the undersigned, and must be 
returned not later than noon on Wednesday, the Sth July, 1908, 

FRED. E, HILLEARY, Town Clerk. 
Education Department, 95 Tie Grove, Stratford, 

23rd June, 1903. 








YNOUNTY BOROUGH OF 
(EDUCATION DEPARTMENT.) 

GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL, WIGAN. 

WANTED, in September, TWO RESIDENT FORM MISTRESSES. 


Degree or equivalent and good High Scliool experience essential. 

1. SCIENCK MISTRE5S.—Chemistry, Physics, and some Botany essential. 
Hygieue, Elemeutary Mathematics, aud Geography desirable. 

2 MISTRESS to teach FRENCH throughout. Direct method and some 


WIGAN, 





residence on Continent esseut Scripture 
Salaries £110 to accordiug to qualification and experience. 
Apply, statix qualifications, aud experience, before July 7th, to 


GEO. H. M¢ ICKLE 2, Dire ctor of Education, Education Offices, Wigan, 
{j wivaserse OF BIRMINGHAM, 
LECTURESHIP IN GREEK. 





The COUNCIL INVITES APPLICATIONS for the Lectureship in Greek 
(vacant by the appointment of Mr. M. O. B, Caspari, M.A,, Oxon., to the 
Readership in Aucient History in the University of London), at a stipend of 
£200 per annum, under the general direction of the Professor of Classics. 
Duties to begin on October Ist, 19Js. 

Applications, with not less than twelve copies of testimonials, should be 
sent, on or before July 18th, to the undersigned, from whom further particulars 
can be obtained GEO. H. MORLEY, Secretary. 


| aecaieaaeed GIRLS’ GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 
WANTED, in September, non-resident :— 
Experienced KINDERGARTEN MISTRESS. Salary from £100- £120. , 
MISTRESSES for English Language and Literature, and for French, with 
either Geography or Elem. Maths. Salary £120, 

JUNIOR MISTRESS, able to teach Class Singing. Salary £100. 

TEACHER of COUKERY and NEEDLEWORK, Salary from £100-£120, 
Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


| ARLINGTON 1 





TRAINING COLLEGE— 
REQUIRED for the September Term a RESIDENT TEACHER (B.Sc.) 
Subjects: Mathematics and Botany. Initial salary £50, with board, lodging, 
aud lanndress.—Application forms can be obtained from the PRINCIPAL, and 
must be returned not later than 4th July. 
IVERPOOL COLLEGE FOR GIRLS, Grove Street, 
4 Liverpool.—APPLICATIONS are INVITED for the posts of 
SCIENCE and GEOGRAPHY MISTRESSES. Good Degree and experience 
necessary.—Applications must be received not later than Juue 30th by HEAD.- 
MISTRESS, Mersey View, Blundellsands, Liverpool. pana wel 
‘NT. MARY’S HALL, BRIGHTON.—WANTED, in 
September, TWO RESIDENT MISTRESSES. Churchwomen. 
Subjects :—Classics, Mathematics, Botany, General : Elementary Science. 
Degree or its equivalent essential, Experience desirable.—Apply, with testi- 
monials, HEAD-MISTRESS 





ANTED, as VICE-PRINCIPAL of the CHELTEN- 
\ HAM CHURCH OF ENGLAND TRAINING COLLEGE, an 
EVANGELICAL CLERGYMAN. 
Preference will be given to a Candidate with an Honours Degree in 
Mathematics. Salary £300, with good house. 
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Oo 0 2..7. fF O F LONDON. 


The LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL INVITES APPLICATIONS for 
the post of ASSISTANT-MISTRESS to teach Mathematics at the Pec 
Secondary School for Girls, Summer Avenue, Peckham. 

Sylennte should have had experience in good secondary schools and of 
modern methods of teaching. : 

The salary attaching to the post will commence at £120 a year and will rise 
by annual increments of £10, subject to satisfactory service, to a maximum 
of £220 a year. 

A commencing salary higher than the minimum stated above will be allowed 
if the person appointed has had satisfactory experience, and in this connexion 
two years satisfactory service in a school approved by the Council for the 
purpose will be counted as equivalent to a year spent in one of the Council's 
schools, provided that (1) periods of less than two years spent in any one 
school shall not be counted, and (2) not more than ten years’ outside service 
in all shall be taken into account, 

Applications should be made on Form T.S. 56, to be obtained, together 
with particulars of the appointment, from the Clerk of the Council, L.C.C. 
Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C., to whom they must be returned 
not later than 11 a.m. on Monday, 13th July, 1908, accompanied by copies 
of three testimonials of recent date. 

All communications on the subject must be endorsed ‘“ Peckham 
Secondary School,” and a stamped addressed envelope must be enclosed. 

Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will be held to be a disqualification 
for employment. 

Full particulars of appointments in the Council’s service are given in the 
London County Council Gazette, which is published weekly, and can be obtained 
from the Council’s publishers, Messrs. P. S. King and Son, 2 and 4 Great 
Smith Street, Westminster, S.W., price (including postage) 14d. an issue, or, 
for the year, a prepaid subscription of 6s. 6 

G. L. GOMME 


Clerk of the London County Council, 
Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C., 
25th June, 1908. 


ey MBERLAND EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
WHITEHAVEN COUNTY SECONDARY SCHOOL. 


APPLICATIONS are INVITED for the post of HEAD-MASTER of this 
new Dual Secondary School now in course of erection, and expected to be 
completed in or about September next. Accommodation 250. The School 
will absorb a Pupil Teacher Centre of 120 Pupil Teachers and Preparatory 
Pupils now carried on in temporary premises. Salary £350, with capitation 
fee of £1 for every pupil over 100. Applicants must hold a Degree in Honours 
of a University in the United Kingdom, and be not under 30 nor over 50 years 


of age. 

APPLICATIONS are ALSO INVITED for the post of SENIOR ASSISTANT- 
MISTRESS of the same School. Applicants must hold a University Degree 
or its equivalent and have had Te School experience. Age not under 
25 nor over 40. Salary £150. 

Farther particulars, conditions of appointment, and. Forms of Application 
may be obtained from the undersigned, upon receipt of a stamped, add. 
foolscap envelope. 

Applications, accompanied by copies of not more than four recent testi- 
monials, will be received up to the 10th July, 1908. 

C, COURTENAY HODGSON, 

The Courts, Carlisle, Secretary to the Education Committee, 

20th May, 1908. 


TWO RESIDENT MISTRESSES will be REQUIRED after the Summer 
Vacation. It will be their duty to superintend the Students’ School Practice, 
to lecture on the Principles of Teaching and some other subject according to 
their qualifications, and also to take part in the general work of the College. 

Candidates must be mewbers of the Church of England and bave a University 

gree or its equivalent. Commencing salary not less than £70 a year, with 
board, lodging, &c. 

Address, Rev. Canon STEVENSON, Principal. 

W 428! NGTON TRAINING COLLEGE. 

WANTED, in September, a MISTRESS to teach English Subjects to 
a class of Certificated Students. Salary not less than £70,. with board, 
lodging, &c.—Address, Rev. Canon STEVENSON, Principal. 


ENTRAL TECHNICAL SCHOOL FOR CORNWALL. 


The COMMITTEE INVITE APPLICATIONS for the post of PRINCIPAL. 
ype ee in Agricultural Science and associated subjects are essential. 

he gentleman appointed will be required to enter on his duties in September. 

Commencing salary £275 per annum. 

All applications must reach the undersigned (from whom further particulars 


can be obtained) not later than July 18th. 
GEORGE PENROSE. Secretary. 
Truro, Cornwall, 24th June, 1908. 


O GENTLEWOMEN.—A Gentlewoman is REQUIRED 

in September as HOUSE-MISTRESS in a large School for the Daughters 
of Gentlemen on the South Coast. Salary £60, all found. Duties: care of 
health of pupils (trained matron and under-matron kept), supervision of 
servants und all domestic arrangements; Member of Church of England. 
Married lady preferred. No one but gentlewomen, both by birth and 
education, aed apply.—State full particulars as to family, experience, and age, 
with references, to ‘‘ HEAD-MISTRESS,” care of Street and Co., 42 Albemarle 
Street, London, W. 


GENTLEMAN (46) DESIRES to ENGAGE a 
cheerful, intelligent YOUNG ,FELLOW about 20 as HOLIDAY 
COMPANION from end of July—Septemter. Essential qualifications: retined 
and simple tastes, good address and conversationalist; fond of walking and 
outdoor life. Part of holiday may be spent in Austrian Tyrol. First-class 
references required. All expenses paid and £2 a week pocket-money.—Replies, 
Lox 253, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


AFFRON WALDEN TRAINING COLLEGE, 
ESSEX.—WANTED, September, trained, experienced MISTRESS, 
Graduate, to teach Literature, History, and Geography, and help in 
Professional Training of Students. Salary £100, with board, residence, 
laundry, and medical attendance.—Apply PRINCIPAL. 


MMHE GOVERNORS of 8S. MARY’S COLLEGE, 
PADDINGTON, INVITE APPLICATIONS for the post of PRINCIPAL 
before July lst. The new Head will be required to take up her duties in 
September, 1908, or January, 1909.—Full information can be obtained from the 
SECRETARY to the GOVERNORS, 8. Mary's College, Paddington, W. 
ELL-RECOMMENDED GERMAN UNDER. 
GRADUATE (Strassburg University) WISHES to obtain post as 
TUTOR or TRAVELLING COMPANION.—For further particulars, apply 
to Miss REINHARDT, Broomie Close, Sutton Coldfield. 























NGINEERING PUPIL.—VACANCY in High-Class 

Works for Gentleman’s Son under eighteen. Three years’ course: 

personal supervision of M Inst.C.E. ; position after expiration of time assured, 
—Box 203, The Spectator, 1 Wellingtou Street, Strand, London, W.C, 











PADDINGTON, W. 
University of London.) 

The WINTER SESSION will BEGIN on OCTOBER Ist. 

The Medical School occupies an exceptional position in the West End of 
London. 

Courses of Instruction are provided for the ENTIRE MEDICAL 
CURRICULUM for the Degrees of the Universities for the Diplomas of 
M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., and for the Government Medical Services. 

A PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC COURSE will commence on October 2nd, 

SIX ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS in Natural Science, £145 to £53 10s., 
competed for im September. 

Complete Handbook on application to the DEAN. 


S* MARY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 


BAtteRsEA POLYTECHNIC, LONDON, SW. 
Principal—s. G. RAWSON, D.Se. 


DAY TECHNICAL COLLEGE, ART AND CRAFTS DEPARTMENT, 
DOMESTIC ECONOMY TRAINING DEPARTMENT, UNIVERSITY 
COURSES, AND EVENING TECHNICAL CLASSES, 


The GOVERNING BODY OFFER for Competition SCHOLARSHIPS in 
connection with the above to the annual value of £310 
Particulars may be obtained on application to the SECRETARY, 


PDATTERSEA POLYTECHNIC, LONDON, SW. 


TRAINING DEPARTMENT FOR TEACHERS OF DOMESTIC 
ECONOMY, 


A SCHOLARSHIP of the value of £24 per annum, tenable for three years, 
is OFFERED by the GOVERNORS. 

The holder will be expected to take the three years’ course of training, 
commencing in September, 1908, 

Full particulars may be obtained at once, on application to the 
PRINCIPAL. 

NIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL 
HALL OF RESIDENCE FOR WOMEN STUDENTS. 
UNIVERSITY HALL, FAIRFIELD, LIVERPOOL, 

For terms and particulars apply to the Warden (Miss G. M. BUTLER, MLA.) 








GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


Qt. MARGARET'S, POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE.— 
kK Boarding School for Girls. Under the Inspection of the Scotch Educa. 
tion Department, and the Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board, Head-Mistress: 
Miss H. JEX-BLAKE. Thorough Modern Education, combined with careful 
individual attention. Large playing-fields for hockey, cricket, teunis, &.— 
Prospectus on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


ONDON HOME FOR ELDER GIRLS.—A Lady 
(University Honours), experienced in educational work and foreign 
travel, receives in her house, pleasantly situated near Holland Park, a few 
Gentlemen's Daughters to study special subjects or see Loudon. Home 
comforts.—Miss ELLEN FARNELL, 13 Pembroke Gardens, Kensington, W. 


URREY HILLS. 
GARRATTS HALL, BANSTEAD, 
School for Girls of good social position. The House stands 570 ft. above 
sea level in 45 acres of grounds. London Masters attend daily, 
Golf, Hockey, Riding, Driving, Tennis. 


OME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Leigh Court, near 

Clifton, Bristol.—Principal: Miss MEDINA S. GRIFFITHS, assisted 

by an Efficient Staff of Teachers. Extensive and beautiful grounds afford 

special advantages for Open-air Life and Games. Preparation for University 
xaminations undertaken, Inclusive terms.—Prospectus on application. 


‘A NGLO-FRENCH SCHOOL, ST. BERNARD'S, SUR- 
BITON HILL.—Principals: Miss SUTTILL and Mademoiselle 
BOSSEUX. The HALF-TERM BEGINS on PRIDAY, June 19th. 





UTDOOR LIFE.—THATCHAM FRUIT and FLOWER 

FARM, NEWBURY.—GARDENING for GENTLEWOMEN. Practical 
and Theoretical FRENCH MARAICHER SYSTEM, taught by French- 
man. Gardening, Carpentering, Bees, Fruit Preserving.—Principals: LILY 
HUGHES-JONES, MARY PEERS. F.B.H.S. See Prosvectus. 


rN\HE GRANGE, BUXTON.—First-class Boarding School 
for Girls. Thorough education. Bracing climate. Health carefully 
studied. Gymnasium. Large Staff of Visiting and Resident Qualified 
Mistresses.—Head-Mistress, Miss L. C. DODD, late on the Staff of the 
Ladies’ College, Cheltenham. a 
ADY BEAUMONT Strongly Recommends a delightful 
COUNTRY HOME for PAYING GUESTS and CHILDREN. Gravel 
soil, beautiful neighbourhood. te? received. Entire charge and 
tuition of children undertaken. Tennis, boating, croquet, pony.—Apply : 
Lady BEAUMONT, Swannington, Leicester; Miss ALLSOPP, Hill Farm 
Bungalow, Botley, 


T. LEONARDS LADIES’ COLLEGE. — Thorough 
Education given to Gentlemen’s Daughters, with Special Preparation 

for Examinations when desired. Principal, Miss BISHOP.—For Terms, 
information respecting Boarding, and other particulars apply to the 
SECRETARY, 23, Havelock Road, Hastings. 


H iGHFIELD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 
Principals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS 














ANON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND a 
BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON. Church 
of Eugland. Annual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. 
Healthy locality; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and tennis,—Principals, 
Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER, 
IR EDMUNDand LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET.—Delightiul Howe School, 
with thorough education for Gentlemen's Daughters only. Entire charge of 
Children with parents abroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detached house 4 mins, 
from sea. PRINCIPALS—Miss E. YOUNG, N.F.U., and Miss WILTSHIKE. 


SUMMER HOLIDAYS BEGIN JULY 24th and END SEPT. 22nd, 1908, 











fPF\O PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—KYNOUCH, Limited, 

have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departments for a FEW 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good education and mauners. No premium 
required. Term of Indentures, 4 years.—Apply by letter ouly to the 
SECRETARY, Kynoch, Limited, Witton, Birmingham. 





‘NHE HERMITAGE, SOUTHSEA, HANTS. 

Principal, Miss NASH, First-class Boarding and Day School for Girls. 
Pupils prepared for Examinations, but allowed to join if Special Subjects 
only required. Importauce attached to the study of Languages, Music, and 
Art. Great attention paid to health. Daily walks and games, Riding, bathing. 





Poe | 
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NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 


HALILI 8 C 
FOREST HILL, LONDON, S.E. 
Founded in 1850 by the Rev. J. W. and Mrs. 


—Miss MARGARET WORTERS. 


TUDOR HOOL, 


TODD, 
Principal 


The School will be REMOVED to CHISLEHURST during the Summer 


olidays. 
oy new house stands in a park of over one hundred acres, about fifteen of 
which have been acquired for games, &c. 

London Professors and Lecturers will continue to attend daily, and the 
weekly visits to London for Concerts, Galleries, &c., will be made as usual. 


QoOUTHPORT | 


PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, B.N. Principals — A. 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S. (late Director or ool Gymnasium), Mrs. 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants, Ibjecta—To train Educated 
Women as Scientific Teachers of Physical Ednes hoon All branches and systems 
taught. including Outdoor Games,Swimminy. Fencing, and Medical Gymuastica, 
Physiology, Hygiene, Avatomy, and Sick Nursing. Gold and Silver Medals, | 
with Diplomas, awarded to successful students, Schools and Colleges 
supplied with qualified teachers. 
if ALTH STUDENTS.— Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train- 
ing as a profession are received as Health Students for a special course of 
wstreection in Hygiene, Sick Nursing, Deportment. Riding, Fencing, Swim- 
ming, Beneficial Exercises and Outdoor Games. Finishing Lessons can also 
be arranged for in nll branches of education. References permittad to Lord 
Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon, H. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon, aud Rev, 
E. Lyttelton, D. D.D. —F urther Particulars from the SEC RETARY, 


LING'S SWEDISH SYSTE M, 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, Miss STANSFELD, Students 
are trained in this College to become Te en of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
nd Medicai Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &e. 


NSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEG E, ERD- 
INGTON, WARWICKSHIRE, PREPARES EDUCATED WOMEN 
for attractive vocation. Swedish Gymnastics, Remedial Movements, Massage, 
Avatomy, Hygiene, Aisthetic Movements, Dancing, Voice Culture, Games, 
Send for Prospectus. 
YHE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN TEACHERS. 
Principal: Miss HELENA L. POWELL, Newnham College, Cambridge, 
Historical Tripos, Class I. ; late Head- Mistress of the Leeds Girls’ High School. 
A residential College providing a year’s professional training for secondary 
teachers. The course includes preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ Cer- 
tificate (Theory and Practice). and for the Teachers’ Diploma of the London 
University. Ample opportunity is given for practice in teaching Science, 
Languages, Mathematics, and other subjects in various schools in Cambridge. 
Students are admitted in January and in September. 
qualifications for admission, Scholarships, and Bursaries may be obtained on 
application to Miss H. L. POWELL, Cambridge Training College. 


| ds JEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated) 
TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Recognised by the Board 
William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Monte- 
Symonds.—For Prospectuses aud informa- 
LAWRENCE, 











of Education. Chairman, Sir 
fiore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. 


JRINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE for TRAINING 
LADIES as CHILDREN’S NURSES, Withington, Manchester.— 
Practical Training; babies in residence; Kindergarten, Fees advanced to 


suitable students in special cases. 
JERSEY LADIES’ COL LEGE, ST. HELIER’'S, JERSEY. 
Tennis, 


—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French ; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Training; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL, 


| | acre HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
4 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A, (Dublin) 


(Late of Girton College, Cambridge: Medieval and Modern Languages Tripos), 
BOARDING HOUSE, No. 26 Hagley Road (next door to the School), 
House-Mistress, Miss FLORENCE N. DAW. 


For revised terms and new prospectus apply to the Secretary, Mr. H 
KEELING, A.C.A., 109 Colmore Row, Birmingham 
HERTS. 


(JORRAN SCHOOL, WATFORD, — 


Head-Mistress, Miss E. H. WHISHAW, M.A. (London). 
Thorough education of the best type. Healthy situation on gravel soil, 
Gymnasium, tennis- courts, field for games. 


QT. HELENS, CLIFTON, BRISTOL.—School for the 
Daughters of Gentiemen.— Prine ipals: Miss WINGATE, M.A. (Girton 
College), and Miss POTTER, assisted by a fully qualified Staff of resident 
English and Foreign Mistresses and visiting Professors. Special attention 
given to Modern Languages, Music, and P uinting. High and healthy situation 
near the Downs. Tennis and Croquet Lawns, Cricket Field, and Gymnasium, 
Entire charge of Pupils from India and the Colonies 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST G ARDENS, 
HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. P rincipal, 
Miss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A., Dubliu. Thorough Education 
on modern lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting. 
Pupils ared for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if 
require Healthy situation. Tennis, hockey, &. 


'\HE HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIBLS, BRIDLINGTON.— 

Preparation for University Exams. ; hi fly qualified staff ; physical train- 
ing special feature; tive acres of playing A New Boarding- House in large 
grounds facing sea-frout, under personal supervision of Head-Mistress and 
Staff.—Illustrated Prospectus and all particulars on application to HEAD- 
MISTRESS. 


OTHEN, CATERHAM VALLEY, SURREY.—The 
B'd Misses PYE, Principals.—BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL for GIRLS, 
Kindergarten and Training Department for Students. Climate very healthy 
and bracing; 500 feet above sea level. Good School Buildings. Education on 
Modern lines; preparation for Public Examinations if desired. Resident 
Staff of Mistresses. Visiting Specialists, Terms moderate. 


AKHILL SCHOOL for Daughters of Gentlemen, 9 Ridg- 
way Place, Wimbledon Common.—Principals: The Misses HEAD aud 
STEPHENS. Residentand Day Pupils received. Thorcughly sound, modern 
education without undue pressure. Individual attention. Sole charge of 
children whose parents are residing abroad. Resident and visiting Speciatists. 


VERDALE SCHOOL for GIRLS, SETTLE, YORK- 


SHIRE.—Principais: Miss E. M. PICKARD, M.A., and Miss AUER- 
BACH.—Thorough education in bracing moorland air. Highest references, 








| Cambridge Teachers’ 
| to teach Theology, and for the Geography 


| 


Full particulars as to | - 








| prepare for Universi 


T MONICA’S, 
KINGS Woop, SURREY. 
Station, Kingswoo- (formerly Tadworth), S.E.B. 


HOME SCHOOL FOR LIMITED NUMBER OF GIRLS. 
Excellent Education on modern hnes. Large Staff of Resident Specialists 
for Languages, Art, Music, English, Gymnastics, &c. Visiting Professors, 
SPECIAL DEPARTMENT FOR JUNIORS. 

Principals: 

Miss HEATH-JONES, Historical ‘Iripos; Miss BERVON. 
Prospectus on application. — 


HERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 


TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS. 
| Recognised by the Board of Education, and by the Oxford University. 
Delegacy for Secondary Training. 
Principal: Miss CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A, 
(Late Lecturer in Educatiou, Manchester University). 

Students are pre pared for the Oxford and London Teachivg Diploma, the 
Certificate, the Archbishop of Canterbury's Diploma 
Dipl>ma. 

Fees for the Three Terms from 65 Guineas. 
Details of Se holarships and Loan Fund will be sent on application. 


(\HURCH BDUCATION CORPORATION. 


UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. 


For the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. A thoroughly efficient Modern 

Education, including French and German. Special Department for House- 

wifery and Domestic Science for Elder Girls Laboratory, Gymnasium, 

Swimming Bath, Tennis and Fives Courts, large Playing-field 
For Prospectus apply to the Head Mistress, Miss H. WALSG. 
Fees—£i) a yeas. 


C= EDUCATIONAL PUBLIC 
ST. GEORGE'S SCHOOL, HARPENDEN, 
Head-Master—The Rey. CECIL GRANT, 

For Prospectus and other Particulars apply a ihe SEC RETARY, 


SC HOOLS TRU IST, Ltd., 
—. 


8 Hilgrove Road, London, 
CG °-3 » © @ & e2 ON. 
SIDCOT SCHOOL, WINSCOMBE, SOMERSET. 
Founded 1908. 80 Boys: 7v Girls. 
Under the Management of the Society of Friends. 
All particulars from Dr. BEVAN LEAN, Head-Master. 


T GATHORNE WILSON, M.A. (Trin. Coll., Camb.), and 
de Mrs. WILSON, assisted by a highly quaiified Governess for Kinder- 
garten and Froebel work, RECEIVE BOYS and GIRLS from 6 to 10) years 
in their Junior Preparatory School :—Westholme, Hunstanton. 


as boarders 
gs face the sea with good playground adjacent, and are specially 


The buildin 


adapted for a Co-educational School. Climate very healthy and bracing. 
Thorough grounding in all elementary subjects with careful home training. 
| Entire charge undertaken of children whose parents are in India or the 
Colonies, No day pupils. Fees inclusive.—Prospectus on application, 
BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
-eeer ss BC HOO L. 
Examination for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS begins July lith. Candi- 
dates must be under 15. 
Apply Rev. HEAD-MASTER. 
NG’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET. 
An EXAMINATION for “Sexey”’ Scholarships will be held on July 15th, 
16th, 17th. 


For particulars apply the HEAD-MASTER. 


RyDAL MOUNT SCHOOL, COLWYN BAY. 
Head-Master: T. G. OSBORN, M.A 
The Board of Governors will be glad to KECE EIVE APPLICATIONS for 
—. to this School. 
For Prospectus appiy to HEAD-MASTER. 


KF ALMOUTH.—Health and Education 

Riviera. Highly recommended by Medical men. High-class School at 
moderate fees. New and commodious premises overlooking the open sea, 
Excellent Science Lab. Terms 40 and 5O Guineas.—All particulars from 
A. NEWLAND DEAKIN, B.A., Head-Master. 


NPSOM COL LEGE —Preparation for Universities, Civil 


at the Cornish 





‘j Service, Army, Medica!, and other careers. Classi cal and Modern 
sides; separate Lower School. Open Scholarships aally in March. 
Valuable leaving Scholarships to Universit:es and Hospitals.—For Prospectus, 


List of Honours, &c., apply BU RSAR, E Epso ym College. 


ING’S SCHOOL, 


C A N T E R B U R Y— 

F IFTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-2£10) 
on JULY Ist to Srd, for Classics. Mathemat es, and Modern Subjects. 
Classes for ARMY, NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINFERING, &c., with 
out Extra Fee. JUNIOR SCHOOL tor boss from 8 ew Science 
Buildiugs. Five Boarding-houses.—Heal-Master, Her. GAL p {N, M.A. 

Z\UNDLE SCHOOL. 

An EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will be held 
in JULY, beginning July 7th, when two Scho! arships of £70 a year, three of 
£40 a year, and four or more of £30 a year will be offered.—Apply to the 
HEAD-MASTER. 
fNHE RECTOR of TINGEWICK, who has had 20 years’ 

experience in English Public Schools, RECEIVES THREE PUPILS t 
ty or Protes*ional Examinations. A charming house and 
grounds ina beautiful neighboarhood, 20 miles from Oxf ~~ ‘. inting, golf, 
cricket, tennis, &c.—Rev. P. E. KAY N( DR, Tingewick Rectory, Buckingham. 


RIVATE TUITION.—Rev. T. HEYW OOD M ASTERS, 

M.A., East Meon Vicarage, wad ty assisted by Cambridge Honours 

Boys 15 to 18 preferrea. Beautiful country, 

bracing chmate, large grounds. Parochial Devating Society. University 
Examivations, French, German. Home life; efficient supervision. 


BBOTSHOLME SCHOOL, near Rocester, Derbyshire.— 

Education on entirely New, Modern, and Practical Lines. Boys, 10-19, 

Fine buildings. School estate of 14 acres lies 250-500 ft. above sea level in 

beautiful and healthy district, and affords excellent fishing, bathing, boating, 
football, cricket, &c.—For Prospectus apply HEAD-MASTER,. 





to 1s. 


A. J. 





Men, receives 3 or 4 Pupils. 
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DIN BURGH ACADEM Y-> 
Rector—REGINALD CARTER, M.A. Oxon. 
ENROLMENT FOR SESSION 1908-9. 

It is uested that EARLY ENROLMENT of BOYS be made for next 
Session, which commences in October, 1908. 

An ENTRANCE EXAMINATION for NEW BOYS will take place on 
Saturday, 11th July, before which date intimation should be given of Boys 
who are to be entered. 

The Prospectus of the School, and also of the Masters’ Boarding-Houses, 
may be had on application at the Academy, or to Mr. C. E,W. MACPHERSON, 
C.A., Clerk and Treasurer, 6 North St. David Street, Edinburgh. 

Early application for admission to the Masters’ Boarding-Houses should be 
made to Mr. F. A. Hardy, M.A. Oxon., Scott House, Kinnear Road, or to 
Mr. A. Druitt, M.A. Oxon., Jeffrey House, Kinnear Road. Mr. G. B. Green, 
M.A. Oxon., 35 St. Bernard's Crescent, and Mr. L. G. Thomus, B.A. Oxon., 





52 Inverleith Row, are also prepared to take a limited number of Boarders. | 


Mr. Thomas's House is designed specially for Young Boys (between the ages 
of 8 or 9 and 12 or 13) who are to enter the Preparatory School or the Junior 
Division of the Upper School. 


NEW SYSTEM OF SCHOOL SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION. 





LAYESMORE SCHOOL, PANGBOURNE, BERKS. | 


Two Major Scholarships, tenable for three years, of the annual value of 
fifty guineas; and Two Minor Scholarships, of the annual value of thirty 
guineas, will be awarded on the results of an Examination to be held from 
July 27th to 29th, 1908. These Scholarships are awarded in accordance with 
a scheme which is to a great extent based upon the system of ‘ Interview” 
and Examination adopted for Entrance to the Royal Naval College, Osborne. 
The Examination is conducted by an independent Board of Examimers, com- 
posed of leading Educationalists. 

For entry forms and full particulars, apply to the BURSAR. 


PARK SCHOOL, 
READING, 





EIGHTON 
NEAR 


UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS, 


Boys from this PUBLIC SCHOOL have done well at the Universities. 

The School stands in its own grounds of about 45 acres, high above the 
town and the Thames Valley. 

For Honours List, Prospectus, particulars of Scholarships, and other 
information, apply to the Head-Master, JOHN RIDGES, M.A., at the School. 


OOTHAM SCHOOL, YO R K. 


Head-Master: ARTHUR ROWNTREE, B.A. (Certificate of Distinction in 
the Theory, History, and Practice of Education, Cantab.) 
Preparation for Universities, Citizenship Course, 
(Natural History, Archaeology, Carpentry, &e.) 

Special terms for boys under 14 and under 13. 

For copies of Prospectus and full particulars with regard to Scholarships, 
apply to the HEAD-MASTER, Bootham School, York. 


H. EDDON COURT (late of Hampstead), 


Mr, STALLARD has REMOVED the SCHOOL to 
COCKFOSTERS, EAST BARNET. 





Leisure-hour Work 





The new School House stands 300 ft. above the sea, in bracing air, on gravel 

soil, in 35 acres of ground, and is lighted by electricity. It has its own 
mnasium and bathing place. 40 Entrance Scholarships gained at the Public 
hools in the last ten years, 


ILLASTON SCHOOL, NANTWICH.—In the 
Cheshire Plain four miles from Crewe. Opened in 1900. Modern 
Buildings standing in 24 acres of grounds. Preparation for University Scholar- 
ships and Matriculation, or for Professional and Commercial Life. NEXT 
ENTRANCE EXAMINATION JULY 2ist, AT THE SCHOOL.—Vor 
Prospectus and Particulars of Admission on the Foundation, apply to the 
Head-Master, H.. L. JONES, M.A. (Oxon.), or to the CLERK to the 
GOVERNORS, 38 Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


EAN CLOSE SCHOOL, CHELTENHAM. 
ENTBANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, JULY 21-23. 
For details apply to Rev. Dr. FLECKER. 
ADLEY COLLEGE.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS and 
EXHIBITIONS, varying from £80) to £20 in value, will be offered for 
competition on July 2nd and 3rd. EXHIBITIONS for the Army Class will be 
awarded at the same time.—Apply to the WARDEN, Radley College, 
Abingdon, a ; : b 
ROMSGROVE SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE. 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, July Ist and 2nd, 











aL ______— Apply the HEAD-MASTER. 
LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 
Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships to the Univer- 


sities. NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER I7th, 1908, 
Heal-Master, C. W. ATKINSON, M.A. Cantab. 


ERK HAMSTED SCHOOL. 


Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life, 
Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, and life; successful prep, for 
Benior School and for Navy.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, School House, 


HERBORNE PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 


Boys prepared for Sherborne School, Public Schools, and Osborne.—For 
particulars, apply to the Head-Master, LITTLETON POWYS, M.A., Acreman 
House, Sherborne. 











T. PETER’S SCHOOL, YORK.—Founded 732.—Strong 
but moderate Church principles. New buildings. Gravel soil. Excellent 
Laboratories. Preparation for Universities, professions, and_ business life. 
An EXAMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS and NOMINATIONS will be 
HELD in JULY.—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


EM BROKE op 6 Bi 
SOUTHBOURNE, near BOURNEMOUTH. 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL for SONS of GENTLEMEN. Healthy climate; 
every attention.—G. MEAKIN, Head-Master. 


WO CAMBRIDGE MEN have VACANCIES in their 
PARTY of BOYS for the SEASIDE, during August. Tuition daily.— 
For particulars and references, apply to Box 254, The Spectator, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, London, W.C. fe 
TAMMERING.—School for the TREATMENT and 
EDUCATION of BOY SUFFERERS. Principal, Mr. E. GRIERSON, 
a perfectly self-cured stammerer. Fifteen years success. Prospectus on 
application.—Addresses, 30 New Cavendish Street, London, W., and Acomb 
House, Bedford, 











| class ; 





Rete AGRICULTURAL 
CIRENCESTER, 
Patron»—H.M. KING EDWARD VIL 
Presipent—The EARL SPENCER, K.G. 
For Land-owners, Land nts, Surveyors.Agricu)turists, intending Colonists, &¢, 
arming and Colonial Branch. 
Estate Management and Forestry Branch, 
For Prospectus of Curriculum, Fees, Entrance Exhibitions, Scholarships, 
Diplomas, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL. 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, October 6th, 1908, 


GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.— Youths 


Trained on Farm of 1,000acres for Home or Colonies, Blacksmiths’ work 
Carpentry, Riding, and Shooting taught. Ideal life for delicate boys. ? 


REPARATION for PUBLIC SCHOOLS and ROYAL 
2 NAVY.—Breezy position on North Somerset Coast. Two Exhibitions 
(£40 and £30 per annum) offered to Boys (of 8 to 10 years) for general 
intelligence and promise. Apply before July 15th. Successes in 1908—Open 
Scholarship and a Minor Foundationership at Rugby School, and Entrance 
R.N. College, Osborne.—Box 255, The Spectator, 1 Wellington St.,London, W.C, 


TICTORIA COLLEGE, JERSEY.—Visitor, the Crown, 

Public School, with classical and modern sides. Several Scholarships of 

£100 and £80 every year at three Oxford Colleges. Very successful Army 

FIRST and SIXTH into Sandhurst DIRECT recently. Fine new 

Schoolhouse Buildings on magnificent healthy site. Large cricket-field, three 
fivesecourts, School cadet corps. Boarding fee, £45 per annum. 


4 boabe LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE 
Enquiries to be addressed to the BURSAR, 


COLLEGE, 























ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION in JULY. 


UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—Governors, the 

WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CLOTHWORKERS. Valuable Exhibi- 
tions. Classical and Modern sides, Cricket ground, gymnasium, laboratory 
werkenen, swimming bath, fives courts, rifle range. Special advantages to 
Sons of Naval and Military Officers aud Clergymen.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, 


L Wma we Be ee OA OP 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION on JULY 8th and 9th, 
Three Open Scholarships; also special Scholarships and Exhibitions for 
Sons of Episcopal Clergy, and several Warden’s Nominations.—Apply for 
particulars to the Rev. THE WARDEN, Trinity College, Gleualmond, 


Perth. 

AS TBOURN E COLLEGE. 
‘1 President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—BReyv, 
F. 5. WILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special 
Army & Engineering Classes. Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School, 
Cadet Corps. New buildings, racquets and fives courts, swimming-bath, &c, 
Exhibitions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. 

y ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK, DEVON, 
CLASSICAL, MODERN, and ARMY SIDES. 
EXAMINATION for KIGHT HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS (Two tenable 
in Army Class) begins JULY 1st.—All particulars from the Reverend the 

HEAD-MASTER. 





4 











FOREIGN. 
HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
near Dieppe. Conversatioual French rapidly acquired, Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
Classes, German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment, 


Courses of Practical French se ms | skilled chef) and of Dressinaking, 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 


] IEPPE.—Revy. CHARLES MERK, M.A, Ph.D. 

Leipzig, British Chaplain, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecturer 
at Wren’s. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examiuations, 
Pupils placed with French families, if desired. Holiday pupils received,— 
Address: BRIT{SH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 


I IEPPE.—BOARDING SCHOOL for ENGLISH and 
FRENCH GIRLS. HIGHER LOCALS, Pupils wanted to join others, 
English, German, and French Resident Governesses. Excellent opportunity 
for Languages aud Music. Liberal table. Boarders during holidays. Terms very 
moderate. Best English refs.—MUe. WALKER (Registered), Quai Bérigny. 


IEPPE.FKENCH PROFESSOR RECEIVES a 

















FEW GENTLEMEN’S SONS in his villa. French lessons; Mathe- 
matics if wanted. Golf, tennis, cricket. High English references. Recent 


successes: pupils having passed their examination owing to their French, 
Moderate terms.—Address, Mr. DELAHAIS, Rue des Foutaines. 
JARIS.—Mile. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
RECEIVE a few GIRLS to study Languages, Music, and Art with 
first-class Professors. Practical Cookery and Dressmaking. Only French 
spoken. Beautiful house with a large garden in Auteuil, the healthiest part 
of Paris, near the Bois. Concerts and Galleries attended.—Apply, 46 Rue du 
Docteur Blanche, Paris. 


I E CHATEAU, 
A 











VERSON, NORMANDY.—Country 


home life for Girls. Juniors (from ten): English curriculum, Freneh 
and German studied and spoken. Seniors: Lauguages, Music, Painting, 
Caen University Lectures, English, French and German Resident Mistresses ; 
Caeu and Paris Professors. Games, cycling, driving. Beautiful grounds. 
Pupils may remain during holida ys if desired.—Miss SHAND. Principal. 
rPYOURAINE.—The district of the purest French and the 

land of chdteaux.—A FAMILY of good birth residing in a very 
comfortable house at Blois RECEIVES PUPILS on moderate terms.— 
Apply in the first instance to R. M. GASKELL, Esq., Roseleigh, Woolton, 
Liverpool. 





} ANNOVER. PASTOR em. WOLTERS, 2 Detmo.tpstr., 

RECEIVES limited number of PAYING GUESTS. Refined comfortable 
home. Quiet central position, Family life. Excellent table. Large airy rooms. 
Splendid teen | to acquire pure German, English, French, Spanish known. 
Terms (incl. personal instruction daily), mouthly £9, yearly £100. Highest refs. 





| hechsiemnemmenseashditeeaneni== FARM (English Pension). 


IDEAL SUMMER RESORT. Charmingly situated on the Lake of Thun. 
Splendid centre for mountain and lake trips. Walking and driving. Excellent 
cuisine. Terms from 6 francs.—-Proprietress, Miss SIMPKIN. 


URREN, near Interlaken, 
SWITZERLAND. 
5,400 feet above sea-level. Beautiful health resort. 


Apply for pamphlet of— 
ws GRAND HOTEL DES ALPES, 








 — ao ea * 
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aE 
WITZERLAND.—Mr. A. E. LYNAM, M.A. (formerly 
Scholar of Exeter College, Oxford), Senior Assistant-Master at the 
Oxford Preparatory School, is proposing to spend the coming Winter Terms 
with bis fompily in Switzerland, and would be glad to UNDERTAKE the 
CHARGE of ONE or TWO BOYS. Tuition in all ordinary subjects, if 
required, and thorough French and German.—1 Charlbury Road, Oxford. 





OLIDAYS IN THE ALPS.—English CLERGYMAN 

(M.A. Oxon., Mod. Lang. Master) and his WIFE (Swiss) with several 

ears’ experience of Swiss travel offer to TAKE CHARGE of afew YOUNG 

ADIES for a holiday in the Alps. French and German conversation.— 
BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Neuchatel. 











SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


DUCA TION, 

Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE of SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS iu Dagland or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 

Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr. Thring, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham, 
36 Sackville Street, London, W. 


CHOOLS in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 
BOYS and GIRLS. 

Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of 
the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country and on the 
Continent, will be pleased to aid parents iu their selection by 
sending (free of charge) prospectuses and full particulars of 
reliable and highly-recommeuded establishments When writing 
please state the age of pupil, the district preferred, and give some 
idea of the fees to be paid. 

J. and J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C. Telephone: 5053 Central. 

EFORE SELECTING A SCHOOL OR TUTOR 

Parents should obtain a copy of 

“A Practical Guide to Schools, Tutors, aud Educational Homes” (500 
pages), published by Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., which 
contains full particulars (including number of pupils, fees, &c.) of 
over 1,000 establishments in Great Britain and on the Continent. Price 
Sixpence. To be obtained post-free from the publishers. Address :— 
Education Department, 158 to 162 Oxford Street, London, W. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and ‘lutors forall Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager, B. J. BEEVOR, M.A.,22Craven Street, Northumberiand Avenue, W.C, 


m\Oo INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN 

RECELVING RESIDEN'T-PATIENTS in London, the Country, or at 
the Seaside sent free of charge with full particulars.—MEDICAL, &c., 
ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C, ‘Telegraphic 
Address, “ Triform, London.” Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard), 











MISCELLANEOUS. 





ENTENARY OF THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN 
SCHOOL SOCIETY.—A MEETING to celebrate the Centenary of this 
Society will be held in the Large Hall of the BOROUGH POLYTECHNIC 
INSTITUTE, Borough Road, London, 8.E.. on WEDNESDAY, July Ist, 
1908, at 3 p.m. The Rt. Hon. A. H. D. ACLAND will preside. Speakers :— 
The Rt. Hon, Sir Edward Grey, Bart., M.P., the Rt. Rev. the Lord Bishop 
of Hereford, the Rt. Hon. Lord Stanley of Alderley, the Rt. Hon. John Ellis, 
M.P., and others.—Application for tickets should be made not later than 
June 27th to W. PRYDDERCH WILLIAMS, Secretary, 114 Temple Chambers, 
Temple Avenue, London, E.C. 
JUBLIC SCHOOLS VACATION READING CLASS. 
AUGUST 10rx to SEPTEMBER 12ru.—Those desiring preparation for 
September Examinations or any special Coaching, combined with an ideal 
holiday on the Cornish Coast, are invited to write to Messrs, GABBITAS, 
THRING, & Co., 36 Sackville Street, W., for full particulars, 


JYUBLIC-HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 
j House Association, Ltd., founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 
68 Licensed Inns. Ask for List and Report. APPLY for £1 SHARES. 
Five per cent. paid since 1890. 
P.R.H.A., Broadway Chambers, Westminster. 


MV SECURE FRIENDS AND FRIENDSHIPS join 
the CORRESPONDENCE CLUB, 10s. 6d.; or the ENGLISH- 
SPEAKERS’ LINK, 2s. 6d., of 350 Mansion House Chambers, E.C, 





A SSOCIATION FOR THE ORAL INSTRUCTION OF 
y THE DEAF AND DUMB, 11 Fitzroy Square, London, W. 

There are now a few VACANCIES for PUPILS at the SCHOOL, and for 
STUDENTS at the TRAINING COLLEGE, — Apply to the Director, 
G,. SIBLEY HAYCOCK,. 


NATIONAL ORPHAN HOME, Ham Common, Surrey. 





Founded 1849 for Orphan Girls, who are received without distinction 
of religion, and trained for domestic service. Chairman: His Grace the 
Duke of Portland. DONATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, and LEGACIES are 
SORELY NEEDED. Help is earnestly solicited. Baukers: Lloyds Bank, 16 
St. James Street, S.W.—Address: The SECRETARY, at the Orphanage. 


T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
Hotel comfort, with Hydro advantages. Every kind of Bath, Massage 
and Electricity. Resident physician (M.D.) 


WLLHELI, THE NEW RESORT.—Beautiful sandy 
beach, crescent-shaped,5 miles Jong. Yachting, Motoring, Cycling, 
Mountaineering, Golf, Coaching, Fishing, Shooting, Boating, and Bathing. 
Inland Harbour 90 acres in extent. Combination of sea and mountain air 
heather and brine.—Lllustrated Booklet from Boroveu Accountant, Pwlibeli. 


MHE NORLAND NURSERIES, or BABIES’ HOTEL, 
PEMBRIDGE SQUARE, LONDON, W. 
Terms—From 30s. to 2 guineas a week.—For particulars and permission to 
view the Nurseries apply to the PRINCIPAL of the Norland Institute, 10 
Pembridge Square, London, W. 


PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS—A few 
Vacancies in a Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 


erected and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy. 
Experienced Medical and Nursing treatment. Farming and Gardening. 
Billiards, Lawn Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &.—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 
2 Exchange Street East. Livervool, 

















1FTPRPRBWRICINTG WANT E D. 
Literary work preferred. Terms, 10d. per 1,000 words, No manifolding. 
—Miss NICHOLSON, 13 Lioyd Square, London, W.C. 


A TONIC FOR THE FEET.—For all Relaxed, Tender, 
p Swollen Conditions of the Feet, PEDESTRINE gives instant relief. It 
allays inflammation, and the painful smarting that keeps you in perpetual dis- 
comfort. A trial will convince. 1s. 3d, and 2s. 6d., post-free.—MARSHALL 
and CO., 70a Basinghall Street, E.C. 


agree POCKET MONEY.—Gold Jewellery, Jewels, 
4 Watches, Rings, Trinkets, Silver, Antiques, and False Teeth bought 
for cash. Best value sent for parcels, or offers made.—R. D. and J. B. 
FRASER, Ltd., Goldsmiths, Desk 265, Princes Street, Ipswich. (Ref. Capital 
and Counties Bank.) 


A RTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT.—We strongly advise 

everyone to send to us any Artificial Teeth they may have for disposal. 

We make most liberal! offers, and are the largest firm of Dental Merchants in 

the World.—R. D. and J. B. FRASER, Ltd., Desk 146, Princes Street, Ipswich. 
Established 1833. Reference—Capital and Counties Bank, Ipswich, 


Ore ROACHES cleared with BLATTIS, the Union 
Cockroach Paste. Supplied by order to his Majesty the King at 
Sandringham, Guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.S8., who destroyed plague of 
them at Sheffield Workhouse in 1896. Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, 
F.R.S., and Canon Kinton Jacques, R.D, Tins 1s. 3d., 2s. 3d., 48. 6d. (post-free), 
—HOWARTH and FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. 


| EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
) or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Piace, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Established 1835, Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 
TORTHERN NEWSPAPER SYNDICATE, KENDAL. 
—Supplies Editors with Literary Matter, and invites Authors to sub- 
mit MSS. of Serials, Short Stories, and Articies. Proposals for serial use 
of all high-class literary matter receive careful and prompt consideration, 
Telegrapuic address: *‘ Syndicate, Kendal.” 


_—— BY MAIL.—We will send any Musical Publication 
post-free by return at lowest current price. Immense stocks. Our 
New Violin Music Catalogue contains nearly 20,000 publications. Free by 
post, 3d.—MURDOCH, MURDOCH, and CO., Hatton House, Hatton Garden, 
ome oa E.C.; and Birmingham, Brighton, Cambridge, Newcastle, Southsea, 


























RELIGION wv FALSE THEOLOGY, 
THEISTIC SERMONS by the 
Rev. CHARLES VOYSEY, B.A.,, 
gratis and post-free to any part of the world, on application to 
Mr. f° AUMONIER, 32 Warrington Road, Harrow, 


Tors 


SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. 


8.Y. ‘ARGONAUT.’ 
-Q 9%.—NORWEGIAN FJORD CRUISES, July 4th, 
c - 18th, Aug. Ist. 
£18 18s—NORTHERN CAPITALS CRUISE: Cronstadt for ST. PETERS. 
BURG, STOCKHOLM, COPENHAGEN, CHRISTIANIA, 
Aug. 15th. 
Secretary, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 





“ Beautifully Cool and Sweet Smoking.” 


Player’s 
Navy Cut 


TOBACCO 


AND 


CIGARETTES 


Sold only in the Original Packets and Tins. May be 
obtained from all Stores and Tobacco-sellers of repute. 








PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited. 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, 
INVESTED FUNDS...... £67,000,000. 





A LIGHT NOURISHMENT FOR GENERAL USE. 


The “Allenburys” DIET 


Will be found most excellent as a sustaining and nourishing food when a light 

nd easily digested meal is required. Whilst exceedingly helpful to the 
invalid and dyspeptic, it is admirably adapted for general use, especially as a 
light supper repast. 


In Tins at 1/6 & 3/- of Chemists. A large sample sent for 3 penny stamps. 
ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard Street, LONDON. 
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“BLACKWOOD” 


For JULY contains 
The New June.—I.-IX. 


By Hewnrr Newsott. 
Missing Regimental Honours.—Il. 


Mrs. Battle’s Opinions on Bridge. 


ALGERNON CECIL, 
On an Indian Canal.—il. 
By Colonel G. K. Scorr Moncrierr, C.B., C.LE. 
More Leaves from the Diary of a 
Country Cricketer.—III. 
The Temperament of the Ancient 
Egyptians. By Arruur E. P. WEIGALL. 


Saleh: a Sequel. Chaps. 13-18. 


By Hvueu Cuirrorp. 
Gaping Ghyll. By RecivaLp Farrer. 
Reindeer-Stalking on the High Fjeld 
of Norway. By C. M. B. 
*Et in Arcadia Ego.” 
Redvers Buller. 
By One or tee Natat Army. 
The Victorian Chancellors. 
Musings without Method. 
The Tercentenary of Quebec—Samuel de 
Champlain — Soldier and Missionary — 


Montcalm and Wolfe—Heroes in Life and 
Death—‘‘ Posh.” 





By P. R. Butier. 


Witiium Bracewoop & Sons, Edinburgh & London. 





MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excelleut 

light Dinner Wine. The quality 

of this wine will be found egualto 14/6 8/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 

prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle, On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the coustautly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence 1m submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wiue, 


Per Dozen. 
Bots. §-Bots. 


17/6 9/9 


BDoren Bottles or 6 Doren Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 
and Bottles. 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester : 26 Market Street. 


“K” BOOTS 


are made to suit all Climates and all Wearers, 
Residents abroad can order from the local 
“K" Agent. Where there w no “ K” Boot 
Agency, any high-class Stove will obtain from 
“kK” Boot Munujacturers, Kendal, England, 


*“K” SHOES. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


PaYaBLe 1n ADVANCE, 














THE EAST ano THE WEST. 


A Quarterly Review for the Study of Missions. 


Vol. VI. JULY, 1908. No. 23. 





ConTENTS. 
The Bible and the schoois 
Zealand—GOD an extra. 
By the Bishop of Auckland (Dr. Beliena). 


, Should Missionaries in india eat 


By the Rev. A. A. Blair. 
Modernism and foreign Missions. 
y the Rev. W. Deans. 
Comity of Missions:—I!II!l. Ceylon. 
By the Rev. M. J. Burrows. 
Mission Hostels in India. 
By the Rev. W. E. S. Holland. 
The Isiands of Melanesia. 
By the Rev. Cecil W. Howard. 
The Chins of Burma. 
By the Rev. G. Whitehead. 


| Swaziland from within. 








Including postage to any Tearly. Half- Quar- 
art of the United King- yearly. tery. 
om ove oe wo 41 86... 0143... 073 | 

Including postage to any 

of the English Colonies, 
America, France, Ger- 
many, India, China, 
Japan, &c, - - 1136... 0163...082 | 





READING-CASES FOR THE 
“ SPECTATOR ” 


To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each, 
By post, 2s. 3d. 





May be had by order through any Book- 
seller or Newsagent, 
Or at the Office, 
i WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 


| 
| 
| 


By the Rev, W. A. Challis. 
A national Church of india. 
By the Rev. Hector McNeile. 
A scene in Cairo. By Miss M. C. Gollock. 
Editorial Notes. 
Letter to the Editor—Interpreting Christ to 
India. 
Reviews. 
Kafir Socialism—An Apostle of the North— 
With Marquis Ito in Korea—Nestorius and his 
teaching, &c., Kc. 


1s. net; or 4s. a year, post-free, if prepaid. 





Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts, Tufton Street, Westminster, 5. W. 





INNES SMITH & CO., 
83 HICH STREET, BIRMINCHAM. 
So_e PROPRIETORS 


GLEN ALDIE. 


Whisky, 43s. per doz., 





Fine Liqueur Scotch 
carriage paid, 


INISH ISLA. 


Fine Liqueur Irish Whisky, 43s. per doz., carriage 
paid, 
. To be obtained also from— 

Messrs. JAMES SMITH & Co., 37 North John 
St., Liverpool. 

Messrs. JAMES SMITH & Co., 26 Market St., 
Manchester. 

Messrs. J. INNES & Co., 33 George St., Croydon. 





“M AY ZON E’ 


PERFECT HAIR GROWER. 
Leading physicians have acknowledged this to be 
the best preparation for the hair and scalp. It 
promotes rapid growth, restores life and tone to 
the hair, and prevents it turning grey. No. 2 
Special for white hair. Sold at Army and Navy 
Stores, Harrod’s, Woolley (Manchester) and 
other Chemists. ‘‘ Mayzone,” Rock Ferry. Oily 

and non-oily, 2s. 6d. and 4s, 3d. 











SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
OUTSIDE PAGE (when available) 14 GUINRFaS 
POO oc cccccccccccccceccccecees £1212 v 
Half-Page (Column) .......... 6 6 U 
Quarter-Page (Half-Column) .. 3 3 0 
Narrow Column(Third of Page) 4 4 0 
Half Narrow Column.........- 330 
Quarter Narrow Column ...... lv 

Column (Two-thirds width of 
DUD cacccncecesesecocevess 8 80 
COMPANIES, 
Outside Page .....ceeeeseeees £16 16 0 
Inside Page ..cccccccecccesecs 1414 0 


Fivelines (45 words) and under in broad column, half- 
width), 5s.; and 1s. a line for every additional line 
(containing on an average twelve words), 


Narrow column, one-third width of page, 8s. an loch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an inch, 


Across two narrow columns, two-thirds widthof page, 
16s. an inch, 


Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 
15s. an inch. 


Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Terms: net. 


CASES FOR BINDING 


Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 
By post, Is. 9d. 
May be had by order through any Book- 
seller or Newsagent, 


Or at the Office, 
I WELLINGTON ST., STRAND, 








ROBI 
OBINSON o&, CLEAVER, LTD., 


Manu/facturerste His Most Gracious Majesty the King 


Children’s 1/3 doz. ! H i 
CAMBRIG Sates” 26°" | Hapetitches 
Gents 3 Gents’ 3/11 


“ The Irish Cambrics of Mess. 
Roprsson & Cleaver hae 
—Que 


POCKET ; 
ee world-wide fame.” en, 
Lists post Free HANDKERCHIEFS 


LISTS POST FREE, 
Fish Napkms, 2/11 per doz. Dj 
IRISH Napkins, 5/11 per doz. Table Cloths, 3 
; ey tee, 2/6; 2) by 3 yards, 56 
Kitchen Table Cloths, 1igd. each. Heal irish Lines 
Sheeting, fully bleached, 2 yards wide, 1/11 per yard 
Roller towelling, 3d. 





Samples and . 
Poet Yan DAMASK Blass T Clcthe ee 


per doz, 

fm —~ 7 ay Cases, from 1/44 each. Fine 

sinens an inen Diaper, 11d. per yard, §& 

Huckaback ‘Towels, 5/6 per doz. — 
LINEN. 


TABLE nov 


HOUSE 
Letter Orders and Inquiries for “Samples should be 
sent to 40 P DONEGALL PLACE, BELFAST. 


THE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS 
PAPER-PAD (The LEADENHALL PRESS 
LTD., Publishers and Printers, 50 Leadenhall] 
Street, London, E.C.) contains hairless paper, 
over which the pen slips with perfect freedom. 
a wy each, 5s. per dozen, ruled or plain. New 
Pocket Size, 3s. per dozen, ru or plain, 
Authors should note that Tue Leaprensaiy, 
Press Lrp. cannot be responsible for the loss of 
MSS. by fire or otherwise, Duplicate copies 
should be retained. 


STICKPHAST 
PASTE 


FOR STICKING IN SCRAPS. 








PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS, 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN 4SSO. 
CIATION for BEFRIEN DING YOUNGSERVANTS 
isprepared tosend the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, Denison House, Vauxhall Bridge 
Road, Victoria, 8.W., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association 
should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs, BARCLAY and 
©O., 1 Pall Mali East, S.W. 








THE “SPECTATOR.” 





Single Copies obtainable from, and Sub. 
criptions received by, THE OLD CORNER 
BooksTORE (Incorporated), 27 and 29 Brom- 
U.S.A. : 
INTERNATIONAL NEWS CoMPANY, §3 and 85 


field Street, Boston, Mass., THE 
Duane Street, New York, U.S.A.; Messrs, 
BRENTANO, New York, 
U.S.A.,and 1,015 Pennsylrania Ave., Wath- 
ington, D.C.; THE SUBSCRIPTION NEwsCom- 


Union Square, 


PANY, 47 Dey Street, New York, and Taylor 
Building, U.S.A. : 
LIBRARY. 224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris; Tue 
Haro_p A. WILSON CoMPANY, LTD., 35 King 
Street West, Toronto, Canada; Wu. Dawson 


Chicago, GALIGNANI'S 


AND Sons, Manning Chambers, Torvnto, 
Canada ; A, T. CHAPMAN, 2,407 St. Catherine 
Street, Montreal, Canada; THE ANGLO- 
AMERICAN BUOKSELLING Depot, Cuiro and 
Port Said; and WM. Dawson AND SONS, 


Cape Town. 


Subscriptions only received by GORDON 
AND GoTCH, Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, 
Perth, West Australia ; PRicTOR AND Com- 
PANY, Dunedin; SIMPSON AND WILLIAMS, 
H. BAILLIE AND COMPANY, 
Wellington, N.Z. ; R. SPRECKLEY, Auckland; 
and W.C. RiasBy, Adelaide, 


Christchurch ; 
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HAVE YOU THE GOUTY HABIT? 





One of the first duties the Englishman owes himself is to 
ascertain if he has the “ gouty habit.” 

So general in Great Britain is the tendency to gouty complaints 
that it has been computed that, if the approach of uric acid 
diseases were not so insidious, but were as easily recognised as 
most other ailments, quite 50 per cent. of human suffering in this 
country would be avoided. 

Uric acid is a waste product always being formed in the 
gystem, which should be removed by the kidneys and liver. If 
it is not so removed as fast as it forms it enters the circulation 
and gets into every part of the body, where it accumulates in 
the form of a compound called urate of soda. It is these 
uratic deposits which set up the acute suffering characterising 
most gouty ailments. The places most liable to first attack are 
those in which the blood circulates feebly and has not the force 
to drive the particles along, such as the small joints, eyelids, 
outer rim of ear, where the deposits are easily seen under the 
skin as little chalky lumps. 


SYMPTOMS OF ILL-OMEN. 


The first signs of uric acid may be nothing more than the 
symptoms of a disordered digestion, and consequently they lead 
the victim of the gouty habit into the adoption of remedies 


which may alleviate acidity, heartburn, flatulence, or sluggish | 


liver, but which leave the uric acid unmolested in its course, and 
are, therefore, worse than useless. What is really needed is a 
uric acid eliminant. Without the help of such a remedy it is 
only a matter of time ere the gouty habit gains the upper hand 
and causes serious trouble. 


When one suffers from pain and fulness after meals, indigestion, 
flatulence, and heartburn; when the spirits are low, and the limbs 
often cold and numb, when sharp little pains and swellings attack 
the joints, and dull, shifting aches and pains are felt all over the 
body ; when there is “tingling” or stiffness in the muscles, and 
irritation and burning of the skin, there is no doubt that uric 
acid is accumulating in the system, and will, if neglected, 
surely develop into some serious gouty ailment. 


The above signs indicate the positive imminence of one or other 
of the following diseases: Gout, rheumatic gout, and gouty 
rheumatism (pain, inflammation, stiffness, and swellings, chiefly 
in the joints), gouty eczema (affecting the skin), lumbago (per- 
sistent and intense pain in the loins), sciatica (acute pain ex- 
tending from hips down thigh to knee, often causing lameness), 
stone and gravel (crystalline uratic deposits causing agonising 
pains and prostrating illness), and neuritis (numbness or tingling 
in the muscles of the arm, developing into very severe pain). 


THE REMEDY NEEDED 


for every case of gouty origin is Bishop’s Varalettes. Whether 
for the earliest stage of uric acid trouble—the acidity, heart- 
burn, and flatulence stage—or the most chronic form of the 
worst uric acid disease, Bishop’s Varalettes are absolutely 
essential, because they are the only remedy which has the 
power of penetrating to every part of the system and of removing 
therefrom all uric acid and pain-causing deposits. It is this 
rational and natural action of Bishop’s Varalettes upon the 
very cause of suffering, instead of upon the system itself, which 
renders them so successful in the treatment of all gouty com- 
plaints, and it has won for them the high esteem in which they 
are held by the public and medical profession alike. 


A London Physician writes:—‘I have much p easure in 
certifying, after much experience of ‘ Bishop’s Varalettes,’ that 
they are a most efficient and successful remedy in alleviating the 
pain and dispersing the inflammation in cases of acute Rheuma- 
tism and Rheumatic Gout, and an invaluable remedy for acute 
Gout.— ——, M.D.” 

If you would like a further explanation of the mode of action 
of Bishop’s Varalettes, both as a preventive and remedy for uric 
acid ailments, you are invited to send for a copy of our Booklet Y, 
which contains a description of the principal gouty ailments and 
gives an authoritative dietary for gouty subjects. It will be sent 
post-free to any address by Alfred Bishop, Limited, Manufac- 
turing Chemists (Est. 1857), 48 Spelman Street, London, N.E. 


Bishop’s Varalettes are small, white, tasteless, and effervescent, 
and may be dissolved immediately and taken ‘in any liquid 
without the slightest inconvenience. Of all chemists, Is., 2s., 
and 5s. (25 days’ treatment), or from the makers, as above. 


NOW READY 





AN IMPORTANT WORK ON FRANCE 


FRANCE IN THE 20th CENTURY 


By W. L. Geores, Author of “Engines of Social 
Progress.” A handsomely produced volume, 6s. net. The 
object of this opportune work is to give a complete and 
unbiassed picture of the conditions of social life in France 
to-day, and to describe concisely the political basis of that 
country’s government. 





THE FIRST REVIEW 
OF THE DEVONSHIRE NOVEL 


HEATHER 


By Jonn Trevena, Author of “ Furze the Cruel,” 
*‘Arminel of the West,” and “A Pixy in Petti- 
coats.” At all libraries, bookshops, &c. 6s. 











“Let it be said without further preamble that 
‘Heather’ is the best book that the author has 
written....... Made a name for himeelf for which 
the great majority of his fellow-craftsmen may 
well bear him envy. -Must conclude with a 
hearty recommendation to all who love good 
literature to read * Heather.’ ”’—Mr. Lewis Melville, 
wn the Daily Chronicle. 


THE CLEVER NOVEL 





OF THE SEASON i8 


THE PEOPLE DOWNSTAIRS 


By Eva Larusery,, Author of “Mr. Meyer’s Pupil.” Second 
| Impression is now ready. 6s. 











“The fact is that ‘The People Downstairs’ is an original novel, 
not to be flung hastily into any ready-made class. Anyone who 
reads it will certainly want to read it again.”—Morning Post. 





LONDON: ALSTON RIVERS, LTD., BROOKE STREET, E.c. 





ELKINGTON £.£°: 


(Originators of Electroplate.) 





Elkington productions are un- 
equalled for design, durability, 
and excellence of workmanship. 


JEWELLERY, 
WATCHES, 
Catalogues The Finest 
CLOCKS, 
Post Show Roome 
ELECTROPLATE, 
Free. In London. 


SILVER WARE, 
ANTIQUES, 
BRONZES, &c. 


“ Elkington ” quality! Still the best! 


ELKINGTON #*,°° 


Show Rooms 


22 Regent Street, tondon, s.w. 
(Below Piccadilly Circus.) 


73 Cheapside, tonaon, ec. 


Birmingham, Glasgow, Liverpool, Manchester, 
Newcastio. 
Canadian Agents:—A. T. WILEY & CO., 
Montreal. 
Esplanade, Caicutta. 
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NOW READY. Sewed, price Gd. 
(By Post, 7jd.) 


THE PROBLEMS AND 
PERILS OF SOCIALISM 
Letters to a Working Man. 


BY 


LOE STRACHEY. 


J. ST. 


The STANDARD. 

“These letters ought to have a large circulation, and should 
prove most useful in guarding the working classes against the 
alluring but illusive promises of the Collectivist rhetorician. 
The letters are the more effective because they are written in 
perfectly simple language, and are not overloaded with non- 
essential matter. ‘he intelligent working man who reads them 
will quickly recognise the fallacies contained in the loose argu- 
ments of the Socialist ranter.” 

The GUARDIAN. 

“ Pleasure and the discussion of Socialist economics may seem 
to many to be difficult of association, but that is because they do 
not know with how light and yet how sure a touch Mr. Strachey 
can handle this theme. Moreover he abounds with facts of the 
kind that can be easily grasped, and that throw a clear light 
on the subject......./ Altogether it is a capital book on the right 
side, full of sound matter, well put and driven home.” 





Copies of “ The Problems and Perils of Socialism” 
for purposes of distribution may be obtained from the 


Publishers in quantities of not less than one hundred | 
at the rate of 25s, a hundred, carriage to be paid by | 


the purchaser. 

_MACMILLAN & CO, Lrp., Lonpon. 
NEW BOOK ON DIET, 

PLAINER FARE AND LESS OF IT 


By ALICE BRAITHWAITE, 
Author of “Problems in Diet,” “Plain Dinners,” &c. 

This volume forms a practical supplement to ‘‘ Problems in Diet,” and in 
addition to bringing further light from important sources to bear on the 
question of our food and drink, it contains dietaries and menus, and over 
150 recipes, many of which are original. 

Contents. 

Part!l. PRECEPT.—I. and II. An Old Religion, and Modern Dietetics.— 
III. An Inclusive View of Stimulant.—IV. The Food of the Worker: 
1. Potatoes and Rice; 2. Porridge and Bread.—V. On Sitting Still. 

Partlil. PRACTICE.—VI. Our Meals and their Intervals.—VII. Dietaries 
and Menus.—VIII. Shall we Cook our Food, and How?—IX. Recipes. 

Svo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net; postage, 3d. 
From the AUTHOR, 45 West End Avenue, Harrogate; or RICHARD J, 
JAMES, 3 and 4 London House Yard, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


A‘MASQUE OF EMPIRE 


By Mrs. ST. LOE STRACHEY 


(Recitations from Campbell, Tennyson, and Rudyard Kipling) 
is. net 
** We have read this stately little drama not only with complete sympathy, 
but with acute pleasure. May it be much performed and still more read.” 


Observer. 
London: HUTCHINSON and €O., Paternoster Row. 





HATCHARDS, Booksellers 
A FAMOUS SHOP 


Established 1783 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W 
x 
Wild | 





OOKS WANTED, 25s. each offered.—Borrow’s 
Wales, 3 vols., 1862; Brewer's Henry VIII., 2 vols., 1834; Burke's 
Armoury and Extinct Peerage, 1883; Eliot’s Scenes Clerical Life, Ist edit., 
2 vols., 1858 ; Freer’s Last Decade, 2 vols., 1863 ; Gardiner's History of England, 
2 vols., 1868; Jackson's Old Paris, 2 vols., 1878; Jerrold’s Men of Character, 
3 vols., 1838; Lorna Doone, 3 vols., 1869; Meredith's Harry Richmond, 3 vols., 
1871 ; Moore's Alps in 1864 ; Stevenson's Edinburgh, 1879 ; Swinburne’s Atalanta, 
white cloth, 1865; Symonds’ Italian Literature, 2 vols., 1881; Desperate 
Remedies, 3 vols., 1871 ; Alice in Wonderland, 1865 or 1866; Churchill's Poems, 
8 vols., 1844. 100,000 Books for Sale and Wanted. Please state wants,— 
BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT ST., BIRMINGHAM, 











——— 


POETRY. 
ANTHEA AND ACANTHIA, 


Minor Poems (two vols., 6s. each). 
By WILLIAM STIGAND, 


Author of “ Athenais ; or, The First Crusade,” “Life and Work 
Heine” (two vols.) 


Glasgow Herald.—* Two volumes marked by considerable poetic power and 
a high moral purpose. Mr. Stigand speaks with an accent whose very sincerit 
and tenderness produce an impression of moral beauty. The real value of his 
indictment against Matthew Arnold is that he makes the reader wonder if 
most of us are not now hypnotised by verbiage and solemn nothings, Mr. 
Stigand, so far as Arnold’s poems and famous passages are concerned makes 
out a very strong case. His own verse is all clear and impassioned, and the 
narrative poems are told with splendour of description and vividly picturesque 
phrase.”’ 

Literary World.—‘‘ Mr. Stigand has read widely and translated from many 
languages : his translation of Heine's ‘Two Grenadiers’ is among the best we 
know. Of the original poems we prefer the narrative, ‘ Athenais and Zohrab’ 
being, perhaps, the most distinguished.” 

Contemporary Revew.—** Mr. Stigani is a scholar of wide reading and 
strong imagination. His volumes contain a considerable number of 
narrative poems, ‘Samson and Dalilah,’ in particular, being a lively and 
spirited piece of work. ‘Lionel’ is an interesting poem. The ‘Proem’ has 
some beautiful passages, and the whole is written with vigour and dexterity 
The translations from the Latin, German, Italian, Arabic, Persian, Hebrew. 
and Servian show the extent of the author's reading, and are some of them 
interesting.” 

Jewish Chronicle.—‘* We like best in ‘ Acanthia’ the Oriental translations. 
Rustem and Zohrab, selections from Hafiz, the Koran, and so forth.” ’ 

Sco'sman,—** ‘ Matthew's Grave’ is a lively but unkind parody.” 

Aberdeen Free Press.—** We heartily welcome these volumes. Narrative and 
descriptive poems, extracts from ‘ Athenais’ (the author's epic on the First 
Crusade which won so much admiration from John Bright), lyrics and 
ballads, translations principally from Heine (of whom a short biography is 
given), form the bulk of the volume entitled ‘Anthea.’ Mr. Stigaud’s 
narrative poems are full of colour, and carry us on with all the gentile suave- 
ness of poetic diction, obeying without effort the laws of harmony. Whether 
it be the Spenserian stanza, otiava rima, Pope’s couplets, or eveu blank 
verse, his tales are woven and embroidered with an easy mastery over the 
materials. In ‘ Acanthia,’ itself a remarkable volume, in the poem ‘ Matthew's 
Grave’ he takes Arnold's elegy on Heine (which in truth is not a very 
happy poem), and parodies it without mercy. If there be left any indis- 
eriminating Arnoldian herv-worshipper, he may be recommended to try the 
allopathic remedy to be found iu these volumes, Their criticisms will assuredly 
afford plenty of amusement.” 


London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO. 


of Heinrich 





SANDS & CO. 





* A novel which will be of special interest in connection with 
the Pan-Anglican Congress.” 


A MAIDEN UP TO DATE. 
By GENEVIEVE IRONS. 


“Ritualists, Modernists, Heads of Colleges, the Board of 


| Education, may find in this book much food for reflection: in 


particular, many recent and current ecclesiastical matters are 
touched upon in a manner which makes racy reading.” 
Crown 8vo, price 6s. 

MESSIANIC PHILOSOPHY. An Historical 
and Critical Examination pf the Evidence for the Existence, 
Death, Resurrection, Ascension, and Divinity of Jesus Christ. 
By GIDEON W. B. MARSH, P.R. Hist. Soc. Crown 8vo, 
price 3s. 6d. net. 


WHAT IS LIFE? A Study of Vitalism 
and Neo-Vitalism. By B. Cc. A. WINDLE, D.Se., 
P.R.S., President of Queen’s College, Cork. Crown 8vo, price 


3s. 6d. net. 
London: 23 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND; and Edinburgh. 


SECOND EDITION, Revised, Svo, 108, Gd, net 
(inland postage, 5d.) 


BUDDHISM: 


Primitive and Present in Magadha and in Ceylon. 
By REGINALD STEPHEN COPLESTON, DD., 


Bishop of Calcutta. 








The book as now published in a Second Edition has heen entirely 
re-written. Notice has been taken of such recent discorcries as have 
become known to the author ; but the alterations are chiefly for clear- 
ness and better arrangement, 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 








H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS 
GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED 
Telegraphic Address; Booxmex, Lonpox, Codes; Usicopge and ABU 
140 STRAND, W.C. (Telephone: Cenrrat 1515) ; 
or 37 PICCADILLY (Telephone: Marrarz 3601), W., LONDON, 
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IN THE SUMMER YOU WANT A GOOD NOVEL, 
AND YOU WILL FIND SOME IN THIS LIST. 


Take, for example, Mr. VINCENT BROWN’S new story, 


THE LAST SHORE, 


which Is a8 powerfyl as “A Magdalen’s Husband,” and 
even wider in its appeal. 

The MorninG Post said that it contained ‘“‘a most original attempt to 
commita wurder, which would make the fortune of a mere story-teller” ; 
and the Part Mary Gagerrr called it *‘a very considerable piece of work, 
illuminated with countless flashes of fine insight and touches of generous 
feeling, written with finish and charged with passion.” 


Ask fr THE LAST SHORE, 


By the Author of “A MAGDALEN’S HUSBAND.” 





THEN there is that eminently successful story, 


THE FOURTH SHIP, 


By ETHEL COLBURN MAYNE, 


the SECOND EDITION of which is now in the Press, and 
the following excellent stories, every one of which is in 
lively demand: 


- By Desmond Coke. 
- By Arnold Bennett. 


THE PEDESTAL . 
BURIED ALIVE - - 
THE MYSTERY OF 
MYRTLE COTTAGE By Oswald Crawfurd. 
THE HOUSE ON 
THE BORDERLAND By W. Hope Hodgson. 
GREEN AT GREYHOUSE - By R.S. Warren Bell. 


And next week there will be ready everywhere the New 
Humorous Story, 


COTTY IN FURRIN’ PARTS, 


By A. E. COPPING, 
With Illustrations by WILL OWEN, 
One of the most mirth-provoking tales of the present generation, 
with a laugh at every turn. 











All these Books are published by 
CHAPMAN & HALL, Ltd, 


whose imprint on a novel isa guarantee for good, clean, vigorous 
fietion. 


NEW BOOKS ON MUSIC 
Sir CHARLES SANTLEY. 
The Art of Singing and Vocal 








. 
Declamation. 
By Sir CHARLES SANTLEY. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
A book of instruction of the highest value to the student. with interesting 
personal recollections of a brilliant professional career extending over sixty 
years. 


VOLUME iV. OF THE NEW AND REVISED EDITION OF 
Grove’s Dictionary of Music 


and Musicians. 
Edited by J. A. FULLER MAITLAND, M.A. In 5 vols. 8vo. 
Vol. IV., Q--S,, 2s. net. 
Previously published :—Vol.1., A—E; Vol. II., F—L; Vol. IIL., 
M—P; 21s. net each. 


The Threshold of Music. 


An Inquiry into the Development of the Musical Sense. By 
WILLIAM WALLACE. Extra Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


TIMES.—“ The sketch is admirable. Dr. Wallace has a considerable 
knowledge of science, he is a composer of real talent aud distinction, he writes 
from inside his subject, and illuminates it with knowlelige and humour and 
sound common sense. His book is a most valnabile contribution to musical 
science, aud will be of great service to future critics and historians,’ 





THE CENTURY MAGAZINE 


THE REMINISCENCES OF LADY RANDOLPH CHURCHILL. — VIII. 
By Mrs. GEORGE CORN WALLIS-WEST. 

ON THE BUSINESS MORALS OF JAPAN. By GEORGE TRUMBULL 
LADD. 


MOONRISE OVER TYRINGHAM. By EDITH WHARTON. 
And numerous other Stories and Articles of General Interest. 


MACMILLAN and CO., Ltd., London. 














Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 


upon matters of business, shvuld NOT be addressed to the EDITOR, but 
to the PUBLISHER, J Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


MISCELLANIES (4th Series). 
By JOHN MORLEY. 


Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net, 


Contains Papers on Machiavelli and Guicciardini, John 
Stuart Mill, and other Pieces. 











—_—_-_—_<—_— 


Mrs. J. R. GREEN’S NEW BOOK. 


THE MAKING OF IRELAND 
AND ITS UNDOING, 1200-1600. 


By ALICE STOPFORD GREEN, With Map, 8vo, 10s. net. 


These studies open up an entirely new field of Irish history. The 
book presents a cumulative picture of Irish civilisation from 1200 
to 1600, and explains how it happened that this civilisation has 
been ignored, denied, and finally forgotten. 


The TIMES.—“ A book of great interest and permanent value.” 


GOVERNMENT OF ENGLAND. 


By Professor A. LAWRENCE LOWELL. 


In 2 vols. 8vo, 17s. net. 








> > 
Impressions of India. 
By Sir HENRY CRAIK, K.C.B., M.P. Crown 8vo, 3s. net: 
Records the impressions of a visit to India during the past winter, and 
discusses Hindu unrest, the North-West Frontier, education, and many other 
aspects of Indian life. 








The Logic of Will. A Study in Analogy. 
By HELEN WODEHOUSE, D.Phil. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 





Social Psychology. 
An Outline and Source Book. By Professor EDWARD A, 


ROSS. Crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. net. 





The Wheat Among the Tares. 
Studies of Buddhism in Japan. 
A Collection of Essays and Lectures, giving an Unsystematic 
Exposition of certain Missionary Problems of the Far East, 
with a Plea for more Systematic Research. By Rev. A. 
LLOYD, M.A. Crown S8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 











‘Sicily in Fable, History, Art, 


and Sone. By WALTER COPLAND PERRY. 


With Maps and Plans, Crown 8vo, ds. net. 





ti M I Some Passages in tho Life of one of 
+ «Ae H.M. inspectors of Schools. 


By E. M. SNEYD-KYNNERSLEY, formerly H.M.I. North- 
West Division. 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 

A highly entertaining book, containing a large number of good stories told 

by a raconteur of exceptional ability. 


WINSTON CHURCHILL’S | 
NEW NOVEL. 


MR. CREWE’S CAREER. 


By the Author of “Coniston,” &c. Illustrated, Extra 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 








WORKS BY THE LATE 


MISS MARY ELIZABETH HAWKER 


(LANOE FALCONER). 
CECILIA DE NOEL. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, 
OLD HAMPSHIRE VIGNETTES. Globe 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


MACMILLAN’S 3s. 6d. DICKENS.—New Vol. 


Our Mutual Friend. 
With Illustrations by MARCUS STONE. A Reprint of the 
Edition Corrected by the Author in 1869. With an Intro- 
duction, Biographical and Bibliographical, by CHARLES 
DICKENS THE YOUNGER. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


PUBLISHED FOR THE RESEARCH DEFENCE SOCIETY. 
Evidence of Lord Justice Fletcher Moulton 
before the Royal Commission on Vivisec- 
tion, 24th July, 1907. Sewed, Is. net. 


The Extinction of Malta Fever. 
(A Lesson in the Use of Animal Experiment.) By Colonel 
DAVID BRUCE, C.B., M.B., D.Sc., &. Sewed, 3d. net. 











MACMILLAN and CO., Ltd., London. 
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WARD, LOCK AND CO’S LIST. 





e)! 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
THE LAW OF THE LAND. 


By FRED M. WHITE, 
Author of “The Crimson Blind,” “The Corner House,” &c. 


ANGELA’S MARRIAGE. 


By L. C. MOBERLY, 
“That Preposterous Will,” “Dan, and Another,” &c. 





Author of 


THE WHEEL O’ FORTUNE. 


By LOUIS TRACY. 


“There are plenty of novel readers who cherish a hearty admiration for Mr. Louis 
Tracy’s stories. ‘The author is always bright, stimulating, and fresh. He affects a 
breezy man of the world style, and his general outlook is invariably healthy and high- 
spirited. ‘The Wheel o’ Fortune,’ indeed, illustrates all his good qualities.’ ’—Standard. 











——————_———— 


THE MOTHER. 


By EDEN PHILLPOTTS. 


“«The Mother’ is a rich and beautiful book, alive and true, captivating us 
instantly, and never allowing our interest to drop and flag.”—Morning Post. 


YOUNG LORD STRANLEIGH. 


By ROBERT BARR. 


“It is delightful reading, essentially modern, dealing as it does with modern 
financial questions. It is just such a story as Mr. Robert Barr knows how to write. 
Enjoyment and not sorrow is its destined end.’ venlibwergent Post. 


BY NEVA’S WATERS. 


By JOHN R. CARLING. 


“A charming story, and one which will especially appeal to those who delight in 
historical romance.”—TIrish Independe nt. 


THE MILLIONAIRE’S SON. 


By FLORENCE WARDEN. 
“A brisk, dramatic, and thoroughly readable story.’ vo Birmingh um Post. 


MY LADY’S KISS. 


By NORMAN INNES. 


A Seventeenth-Century 

















Romance, 


“The book is imbued with the spirit of the times. The story goes with a surge and 
a stir that make the blood of the reader quicken and his opirit keep pace.” 
Sheffield Independent. 





The Sequel to “Mr. Barnes of New York.” 


THE SHADOW of a VENDETTA. 


By A. C. GUNTER. 


THE LIBERATIONIST. 


By HAROLD BINDLOSS, 
Author of “The Impostor,” &c, 


THE PITFALL. 


By Sir WM. MAGNAY, Bart., 
Author of “The Red Chancellor,” “Count Zarka,” ec. 








THE MISSIONER. 


By E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM. 
“2 good story, written in this author’s crisp and always interesting style. The lady 
of Thorpe is a sweetly attractive creation, the missioner a striking type of idealist.” 
—Scotsman. 





FAMOUS 


SHILLING 
GUIDE BOOKS 


THESE WELL-KNOWN GUIDE: 
BOOKS are based upon what may be 
called the “centre” principle, it being 
assumed that the reader will make one of 
the well-known tourist resorts or watering. 
places his headquarters, and explore the 
surrounding district at his leisure and 
convenience. Each guide, therefore, deals 
not only with the town from which it 
takes its title, but with all places likely 
to be visited from that town. Several 
places are, of necessity, described in more 
than one volume. 


ENGLAND AND WALES. 


ALDEBURGH | DEAL 

BATH DOVER 
BEXHILL DOVERGOURT 
BIDEFORD | EASTBOURNE 
BLACKPOOL 

BOGNOR 


| ENGLISH LAKE 
DISTRICT 
BOURNEMOUTH 
BRIDLINGTON 


AND HOVE) FOLKESTONE 
| HARROGATE 
| HASTINGS 

HERNE BAY 


BROADSTAIRS 
BUXTON 
CANTERBURY 
CHANNEL 
ISLAN 
CLEVEDON 
CLIFTON, 
ISTOL, LITTLEH AMPTON 


BR 

and DISTRICT, LIVERPOOL 
CROMER LLANDRINDOD 
DARTMOOR 


WELLS 
DAWLISH | LLANDUDNO 


LONDON AND THE FRANCO- 
BRITISH EXHIBITION 


LOWESTOFT STRATFORD-ON- 
AVON 


LYME REGIS 
LYNTON AND SUTTON-ON-SEA 
LYNMOUTH | & MABLETHORPE 
LYTHAM SWANAGE 
MALVERN TEIGNMOUTH 
MARGATE TORQUAY 
MATLOCK WALES, NORTH 
MINEHEAD (Northern Section) 
NEWQUAY WALES, NORTH 
PENZANCE (Southern Section) 
PLYMOUTH WALES, SOUTH 
PORTSMOUTH WESTON-SUPER- 


RAMSGAT MA 
SCARBOROUGH WEYMOUTH 
SIDMOUTH WHITBY 
SKEGNESS WOODHALL SPA 
SOUTHSEA. 


SOUTHWOLD 





YARMOUTH 
SCOTLAND. 
ABERDEEN | BIGHLADSS ous 
an 
EDINBURGH | INVERNESS 
GLASGOW | OBAN 


IRELAND. 


ANTRIM DONEGAL 
| es 
BELFAST 


DUBLI 
| KILLARNEY 
CORK 


' WATERFORD 
THE CONTINENT. 


BELGIUM (2/6) | PARIS (1/- and 2/6) 
HOLLAND (2/6) SWITZERLAND(1/) 





WARD, LOCK and CO., Limited, Salisbury Square, London, 


E.C. 
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